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Introduction 


This book describes a long-term clash between the Habsburg Monarchy and 
the Ottoman Empire. From 1527 until 1699, the two mega-states were separ- 
ated by a six-hundred-mile war frontier running from the Adriatic north 
through Croatia and Hungary and as far east as what is now Ukraine. The 
need for such an account is suggested by the fact that recent scholarship has 
tended to look away from the actual conflict between Habsburgs and Otto- 
mans in the Early Modern era.! Recent books that do deal with the fighting 
have focused on the later phase of the conflict, which began with the Otto- 
man siege of Vienna in 1683.? Here, the focus is on the first phase of the 
struggle, culminating in the 1606 Peace of Zsitvatorok. Geographically, the 
focus is on the southern or Croatian sector of the frontier, in the western 
Balkans. In this region, the Habsburg province of Croatia faced off against 
the Ottoman province of Bosnia. Understanding their confrontation will re- 
quire bringing in a third party, because the history of both Bosnia and Croatia 
was deeply entwined with that of their neighbor to the south, the Venetian 
province of Dalmatia. 

The story has to begin earlier than 1527, because the Hungarian-Croatian 
monarchy that had held off the Ottomans for two generations was beginning 
to weaken by about 1500. Its successor, the Austrian Habsburg Monarchy, 
inherited what was left of Hungary and Croatia after a great Ottoman victory 
in 1526 and was thenceforth central Europe’s bulwark against Ottoman and 
Islamic power. After repeated Ottoman victories, the Habsburg government 
and its Austrian provinces finally established, from the 1570s, a stable mili- 
tary frontier in what remained of Croatia. Even if there was no winner in the 
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Long Turkish War of 1593-1606, the Habsburgs demonstrated a military 
capacity that was roughly equal to that of the Ottomans. 

The Habsburg-Ottoman frontier was also the boundary between (Latin) 
Christendom and Islamdom.? Are we to understand the Habsburg-Ottoman 
conflict as a clash of civilizations? Most scholars would say no. In a book 
published in 1996, Samuel Huntington, a political scientist, envisioned con- 
flicts of the post-Cold War era as occurring along civilizational “fault lines” 
reaching deep into the past. In particular, he foresaw a coming “clash of 
civilizations” between the West and the Muslim East.4 In the ensuing debate, 
Huntington found little support among political scientists and historians. 

The present study swims against the current by making an argument 
similar to Huntington’s: the Habsburg-Ottoman struggle was at the same 
time a confrontation between two fundamentally different systems of govern- 
ment. As will be seen from the chapters that follow, the Sublime Porte 
regulated its military affairs by decree; though soldiers at remote posts might 
not always obey, a provincial governor or fortress captain who disobeyed 
orders would lose his post if not his head. By contrast, Vienna presided over 
a composite state in which the sovereign shared authority with the elites of 
his kingdoms and provinces. National diets and provincial estates not only 
authorized and collected taxes for the dynasty, but they also pursued local 
agendas in allotting funds for the defense of the frontier. Not surprisingly, the 
result was a lack of coordination that often made for a painful contrast with 
the coherent strategy that Ottoman commanders pursued on orders from 
above. On the other hand, once the Habsburg princes were finally able to 
rally their provinces behind a common plan, the composite Habsburg Monar- 
chy showed a capacity to mobilize the resources of the state that was argu- 
ably superior to what Ottoman centralization had achieved. 

Did a clash between two fundamentally different systems of government 
amount to a clash of civilizations? Not necessarily, because a civilization is 
broader and more diffuse than its prevailing form of government.° A civiliza- 
tion may also continue under a very different form of government; Alexander 
the Great and his successors imposed monarchical rule on city-states long 
accustomed to a quarreling autonomy, but they did not bring Greek civiliza- 
tion to an end. The Habsburg Monarchy itself was more centralizing in the 
seventeenth century (and thus more comparable to the Ottoman state) than it 
was in the sixteenth century.°® 

A prevailing religion is perhaps the fullest expression of a civilization, yet 
civilizations can also change religions. In the centuries before the Common 
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Era, Indic civilization became Buddhist, and missionaries from India spread 
the Buddha’s teachings to China and Southeast Asia. But after the emergence 
of classical Hinduism roughly five centuries later, Buddhism gradually van- 
ished from the subcontinent.’ In sixteenth-century Europe, religion was not 
so clear a marker of civilization as one might imagine. Under the Catholic 
Habsburgs, many regions had a Protestant majority, and the aristocrats who 
held command along the frontier were usually Lutheran or Calvinist. In the 
Ottoman sultan’s European provinces, most of his subjects were Orthodox 
Christians, not Muslims. One might note as well that Habsburgs, Venetians, 
and Ottomans all competed to recruit the Orthodox Vlachs, who made good 
soldier-colonists.8 In my opinion there is nonetheless a case to be made for 
the idea of a clash of civilizations during this period.°® But this larger issue is 
not (again, in my view) integral to the descriptive account given here and will 
thus not be taken up for discussion. 

The balance of this chapter outlines the argument of the book. It then 
briefly describes the three mega-states that will be of interest here—the Otto- 
man Empire, Venice’s commercial empire, and the Habsburg Monarchy— 
and, likewise, the three provinces: Ottoman Bosnia, Venetian Dalmatia, and 
the Croatia that became a Habsburg territory in 1527. 


THE ARGUMENT OF THE BOOK 


In the western Balkans, three adjoining provinces were each subject to the 
authority of a distant capital. From 1463, Bosnia was ruled by the Ottoman 
sultan in Istanbul. Dalmatia—that is, the coastal sector of the modern Croa- 
tian province of that name—was from about 1440 controlled by the Republic 
of Venice. Croatia, a part of the crown of Hungary since 1102, answered to 
the king in Buda until 1526, and thereafter to the Habsburg sovereign of the 
Austrian lands, who was king of Hungary from 1527 and Holy Roman Em- 
peror from 1558. Despite conflicts among their governments, the three prov- 
inces shared a common history. 

From time immemorial, the Dalmatian coastline and its mountainous hin- 
terland were linked by trade: horse caravans took Balkan minerals and other 
raw materials down to the sea and brought back Mediterranean sea salt as 
well as cloth and other manufactured goods from Italy. After 1463, Bosnian 
silver was destined for the sultan’s mints, not for markets in Italy. But the 
Republic of Dubrovnik (Ragusa), an Ottoman tributary from 1438, took up 
the slack by creating trading colonies throughout the sultan’s European prov- 
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inces.!° In Dalmatia, salt still paid for goods brought down from the moun- 
tains, although Venice’s state monopoly commandeered most of the local 
production for customers in Italy.!! In Croatia and Bosnia, even in time of 
war, merchants regularly visited fairs on both sides of the border. 

Language was another common denominator. Around 1500, evidence for 
national identities in a modern sense is scant. While inhabitants of southern 
Croatia often called themselves Croats, northern Croatia was known as Sla- 
vonia, and people called themselves Slavonians, not Croats. !? Yet, political 
boundaries notwithstanding, most people of the region spoke different di- 
alects of the South-Slavic language family, ancestral to modern Serbian, 
Croatian, and Bosnian. Social customs too did not change as one crossed 
state boundaries. The zadruga system, in which an extended family collabo- 
rated in tilling their fields, was found throughout the region. ! Religion was a 


more divisive source of identity, but back-and-forth conversions between 
Christianity and Islam—and between Catholicism and Orthodoxy—were not 
uncommon. Families did not break ties with kinfolk who followed a different 
“law.” 


BALKAN MINS 


Evros 


Europe South of the Carpathians, Topography 
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In the sixteenth century, what these provinces shared more than anything 
was the experience of war. Almost every year there was fighting or raiding 
back and forth between Bosnia and Croatia. Croatian forces did their best to 
wreak havoc in Bosnia, but the resources of the sultan’s empire were vastly 
superior, and his troops were better disciplined; it was thus the Bosnians who 
steadily advanced until about 1580. By then, the Ottomans controlled two- 
thirds of Croatia, and Habsburg rule was confined to a western rump of the 
territory. !* Venice and the Ottomans were usually at peace, but they nonethe- 
less fought three wars during the sixteenth century, and even in peacetime the 
Dalmatian countryside was harassed by raiders from Ottoman Bosnia or 
Herzegovina. War-related manpower shortages provided another common 
thread. Vlach herdsmen from the Velebit Mountains (along Bosnia’s south- 
em border) moved in on land vacated by the fighting, with official encour- 
agement or on their own initiative. !5 

The story of three kindred provinces caught up in wider struggles be- 
tween their respective governments calls for comparative treatment. Readers 
from what was once Yugoslavia will be familiar with comparative histories, 
perhaps too familiar. Under a communist government that subscribed to an 
ideology of “Yugoslavism”—meaning a common South-Slavic identity that 
transcended local loyalties—history textbooks had separate sections on the 
economic, social, political, and cultural history of each of the six provinces. !¢ 
More promisingly, scholars from the now independent nations have begun to 
pool their efforts for a joint study of the “triple border” between Ottoman, 
Austrian, and Venetian dominions. To date, work has focused on cross- 
border contacts that flourished in the eighteenth century once the Treaty of 
Passarowitz/Pozarevac (1718) ushered in a lasting peace among the three 
imperial governments.!”? The turbulent sixteenth century is perhaps more 
resistant to such an approach, but there is now a good joint history of early 
modern Bosnia and Croatia to show the way. !8 

Sanjay Subrahmanyam has suggested that historians should work toward 
“connected history”—a joint study of regions that had different political and/ 
or religious affiliations but nonetheless shared in wider “conjunctural move- 
ments.” !9 If connected history means giving a rounded account of all aspects 
of life, this study falls short, because it leaves economic and cultural history 
to the side while concentrating on military and political history. But in this 
case a political and military history of the three provinces seems complicated 
enough for one book. To get this story right, one must follow internal devel- 
opments in each province while also taking account of the fact that its leaders 
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took orders from different metropolitan capitals. Keeping track of policy 
making and execution in each empire2° may try the patience of readers. But it 
is the only path to a “connected” military/political history of a region where 
outposts of three mega-states jostled one another. 

The distinctive feature of this book will thus be an attempt to link events 
in the provinces to decisions made in distant capitals. In slightly different 
terms, the focus will be on the local ramifications of efforts by two very 
different European Christian states to contain the seemingly irresistible impe- 
tus of Ottoman power, advancing from Bosnia. In Habsburg Croatia, decades 
of military defeat, accompanied and partly caused by dispiriting internal 
squabbles, were at last succeeded by the establishment of a stable military 
frontier. The critical change came when German-speaking nobles who con- 
trolled the estates of neighboring Austrian duchies agreed to arrangements by 
which needed money and manpower were supplied to key fortresses in Croa- 
tia. In Dalmatia, the Venetian government made concessions in order to 
preserve what was essential. Since the Adriatic sea-lanes were vital to Vene- 
tian trade in the Ottoman lands of the eastern Mediterranean, Dalmatia’s 
ports had to be protected with state-of-the-art fortifications. The rural hinter- 
land of these cities, not of great importance to Venice, was ceded to the 
Ottomans bit by bit. This background helps explain why Croatian adventur- 
ers known as uskoks, raiding into Ottoman territory, were often welcomed by 
Dalmatian peasants whose lands they crossed, to the great annoyance of the 
Venetian and Ottoman governments. Meanwhile, Bosnia’s campaigns of 
conquest, waged with great success for many decades, ran up against two 
problems after about 1580: a firmer line of defense in Croatia and a home 
government in Istanbul that was, for the first time, concerned about high 
expenditures. The solution was to change Bosnia’s role in the Ottoman sys- 
tem; around 1600, it ceased to be a platform for conquest and became a major 
conduit for Venice’s trade with the Ottoman capital. 

In terms of power and prestige, each mega-state followed a different 
trajectory. Venice had been a great power in 1500, but after losses of territory 
both in Italy and its overseas dominions, it was from about 1540 a secondary 
power, facing an Ottoman Empire that controlled all the Mediterranean out- 
lets of Venice’s trade with Asia. Hence those Venetians who hoped to see the 
republic join other Catholic powers in a war against the infidel never made 
headway in local politics, except when the Ottomans directly attacked Vene- 
tian possessions. The Ottoman Empire, having reached a high point under 
Sultan Suleyman the Lawgiver (r. 1520-1566), encountered new problems in 
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the final decades of the sixteenth century. The sultan’s incomes, still large 
enough to dwarf those of any European monarch, no longer sufficed for 
every contingency. Shi’ite Iran offered stiffer resistance from the east, as did 
the Habsburgs from the west. Finally, the weakness of the Habsburg Monar- 
chy was clear from a 1547 treaty that obliged Vienna to pay an annual tribute 
to the Ottoman sultan. A first turning point came in 1555, when the Peace of 
Augsburg, granting parity to Lutheran princes in the Holy Roman Empire, 
opened the purse strings of the imperial diet. A second came in the 1570s, 
when delegates from the hereditary provinces met with Habsburg officials to 
produce a seven-hundred-page defensive plan that was more or less carried 
out in subsequent years. By 1606, the Habsburgs achieved a position of both 
diplomatic and strategic parity with the Ottoman Empire. 

In the end, not one but two Christian states played a role in halting the 
Ottoman advance in the western Balkans: Venice by holding its Dalmatian 
bridgehead in the Adriatic, the Habsburgs by establishing a defensible fron- 
tier in Croatia and Hungary. They did so not as partners in a campaign 
against the infidel, but separately, each acting in its own interest. In fact, 
Venice and the Habsburg dynasty were rivals and potential foes. Following a 
long war against Venice under Emperor Maximilian I (d. 1519), Habsburg 
policy in Italy was guided from Spain by Emperor Charles V (r. 1520-1556), 
who was no friend of Venice. Under Ferdinand I (r. 1556-1564) and his 
successors, Veneto-Austrian relations steadily deteriorated, in part because 
of the uskok problem. During the second half of the sixteenth century, there 
was only one occasion when Spain and Venice overcame their mutual hostil- 
ity to join forces against the Ottomans. On this occasion, Vienna, fearful of 
provoking the sultan, held back from the fray.?! 


THREE MEGA-STATES 


The Ottoman Empire 


In 1071, the eastern boundaries of the East Roman or Byzantine Empire, 
under pressure from Turkish warrior states, collapsed in the wake of a catas- 
trophic defeat. The Seljuk Turks, known as sultans of Rum,?? controlled most 
of Asia Minor for the next two centuries. Toward the end of this period, in 
northwestern Asia Minor, a certain Osman became chief of his tribal federa- 
tion in 1281. By the time of his death in 1326, he was honored as the first 
sultan of a new dynasty, the Osmans or Ottomans.?3 In 1354, taking advan- 
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tage of warfare between rival claimants for the Byzantine throne, the Otto- 
mans established a beachhead in Europe, across the Dardanelles. Edirne 
(ancient Adrianople), taken in 1361, became the Ottoman capital. Most of 
Serbia came under Ottoman rule after the battle of Kosovo Polje in 1389, as 
did Bulgaria in 1396. Though Constantinople remained as yet beyond their 
reach, the military power of the Ottomans already had no equal in the re- 
gion.4 

The sultans governed their growing empire through a council or divan, 
which normally met in the council chamber of the palace. The divan included 
three chief ministers or vezirs,”> two chief judges, a treasurer, and a chancel- 
lor. The two supreme commanders, one beglerbeg for Anatolia and another 
for Rumelia (the European provinces), might also participate. In the sultan’s 
absence, the grand vezir presided. The fullest European accounts are from the 
sixteenth century, when Istanbul was the capital. In these descriptions, the 
divan had at its beck and call cadres of lesser officials, ready to execute 
payment orders or dispatch messengers to distant points. The seat of govern- 
ment is always referred to as the Sublime Porte, from the impressive gateway 
to the second courtyard of the imperial palace in Istanbul, where both the 
council chamber and the reception room for foreign ambassadors were locat- 
ed.76 

That the Ottoman Empire of the fifteenth century had what one may call a 
grand strategy is by no means clear2’; the early sultans seem mainly to have 
responded to opportunities for expansion as they arose, whether in Anatolia 
or in Europe. What the empire did undoubtedly have was an administrative 
system that was responsive to orders from the central government and well 
designed for military mobilization. Provinces or sancaks, formed as the em- 
pire expanded, were usually coterminous with and named after territories 
formerly ruled by now-conquered princes.?8 Each sancak was governed by a 
sancakbeg appointed by the sultan and subject to dismissal at his will. San- 
cakbegs were seldom natives of the territories they ruled and could expect to 
be transferred after two or three years. By comparison with the proud aristo- 
crats who served as provincial governors in Europe,29 sancakbegs were more 
likely to follow orders.3° A sancakbeg was answerable for what happened on 
his watch, but he did not directly control the civil officials serving under him. 
Judges (kadis), treasurers (defterdars), and customs officials (emins) were, 
like the sancakbeg himself, appointed and sent by the Porte. The sancakbeg’s 
primary duties were military; he appointed the commanders of local military 
districts, for which the term in Rumelia was vojvod. In frontier provinces, in 
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Europe, or along the borders of Shi’ite Iran,?! sancakbegs commanded size- 
able military establishments composed of three elements: units of the elite 
Janissary infantry, sipahi cavalry supported by timars (allotments of peasant 
land rents), and unpaid irregulars who lived from the proceeds of their 
raids.°2 From around 1400, sancaks were grouped into larger territories 
known as eyalets or pasaluks under a governor-general, a pasa or beglerbeg. 
Initially there were only two, for Anatolia and Rumelia, but as the empire 
expanded, many more pasaluks were organized. 


The Venetian Republic 


Along with Genoa, Venice took the lead in Italy’s commercial expansion into 
the eastern Mediterranean, a process that was accelerated by the Crusades. 
Since Venice was a main sponsor of the Crusade that ended with the over- 
throw of the Byzantine Empire in 1204,34 rival Genoa was favored by the 
restored Byzantine Empire after 1261.35 The Genoese were thus able to 
establish colonies all along the coast of the Black Sea, which was at that time 
the principal terminus for East-West trade.3° Venice retained a string of 
naval bases to support its Mediterranean operations—including the islands of 
Corfu and Crete and the ports of Methoni (Modon) and Koroni (Coron) at the 
southern tip of the Peloponnesus. For access to spices and silks from the 
East, Venice cultivated ties to the Cairo-based Mamluk sultans, who con- 
trolled traffic through the Red Sea. Over time, this maritime route supplanted 
the route across the steppes as the main conduit for goods from Asia. Espe- 
cially after their acquisition of Cyprus in 1489, Venice became Europe’s 
principal supplier for spices and silks.3”7 At this time, however, Venice’s 
commercial hegemony in the eastern Mediterranean faced two different 
threats: the Ottomans began building a war fleet, and Portuguese mariners 
reached India. *8 

In its governing arrangements, Venice maintained a stability that was 
unique among the city-states of northern Italy. Historians have poked holes 
in a cherished Venetian myth—namely, that La Serenissima Republica em- 
bodied in its institutions a formula for overcoming the causes of political 
strife. It is nonetheless remarkable that there was, over many centuries, noth- 
ing comparable to a revolution in a city that maintained rigid distinctions 
among its people: a patrician elite eligible for office, a citizen class whose 
members were eligible only for appointive posts, and a much larger popula- 
tion of mere inhabitants.3? The doge was elected for life, but by the four- 
teenth century he was more a presiding officer than a monarch. In theory, the 
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republic was ruled by a Grand Council open to all men of patrician rank over 
the age of twenty-five, of whom there were, by 1550, about 2,500. In prac- 
tice, important questions were decided by the Senate, a smaller body chosen 
from the Grand Council. Executive authority rested with a Collegio, which 
included the doge and his six councilors, the three heads of the criminal 
court, and sixteen “sages” drawn from administrative bodies with authority 
in particular spheres. Collectively, the government was known as the Signor- 
ia (the lordship). 

During the first half of the fifteenth century, in the course of wars against 
the duchy of Milan, Venice significantly expanded its dominion in the rich 
and populous Lombard plain (Terraferma).*° In all of the republic’s posses- 
sions, in Italy or overseas, the Signoria sought to govern in such a way as to 
cultivate the loyalty of subjects. The Collegio handled overall policy for all 
the territories, and for difficult questions it sought advice from the Senate or 
from the Council of Ten, a body that specialized in matters of security. The 
Venetian strategy of empire was to preserve existing institutions as far as 
possible. Rectors, chosen from among Venice’s patricians, built a clientele 
among patricians of their appointed cities. More important, they kept the 
populace content by curbing the hated privileges of local patricians. But 
Venice’s Italian neighbors grew jealous of her success.*! Statesmen in Flor- 
ence, Milan, and Rome suspected that San Marco’s calculating merchants 
were pursuing a plan for hegemony in the peninsula.*? Once France invaded 
the kingdom of Naples in 1494, drawing the envy of crowned heads in Spain 
and Germany, the battle for the Po watershed became a European struggle. 


The Habsburg Monarchy and the Kingdom of Hungary 


In the sixteenth century, the Habsburgs seemed to bestride Europe like a 
colossus. Charles V (d. 1558) was Holy Roman Emperor, king of Castile and 
Aragon, king of Naples and Sicily, and archduke of the rich and populous 
Low Countries provinces. His brother Ferdinand (d. 1564), Archduke of 
Austria, succeeded Charles as Holy Roman Emperor. Seventy years earlier, 
in the time of their great-grandfather, Archduke Frederick II of Austria (d. 
1493), no one could have imagined such a future for the dynasty. Fifteenth- 
century Austria included six separate duchies, five of which were ruled from 
1439 by Archduke Frederick III. Upper Austria and Lower Austria, his 
wealthiest and most populous lands,*? lay along the Danube. His court re- 
sided in Vienna, in Lower Austria, the largest city of the realm. To the south, 
Carinthia (Klagenfurt) and Styria (Graz) occupied the western chains of the 
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Alps. Still farther south, Carniola (Ljubljana) extended eastward to the Karst 
plateau and the Dolomites. These three “Inner Austrian” duchies also formed 
part of the Danube watershed. Two major tributaries, the Sava and the Drava, 
flowed west through Carinthia and Carniola. Graz lay on the Mur, a tributary 
of the Drava. The sixth duchy was Tirol, rich in silver and copper and 
endowed with a strong local administration; in 1490, Frederick III inherited 
Tirol from a cousin. + 

In each Land or duchy, the chief civil administrator, the Landeshaupt- 
mann, was elected by the estates and confirmed by Frederick III. Only the 
archduke had the right to convene a meeting of each territory’s estates, but he 
could not infringe on the long-standing privileges of the nobles and the 
higher clergy who dominated these assemblies—notably their exemption 
from taxation.*° He could not find lenders for large loans unless the estates 
agreed to serve as guarantors, *° and he also needed the consent of the estates 
to levy taxes on his non-privileged subjects, the peasantry. The estates shared 
in the administration of justice and finance, and in their view the archduke 
ruled by their consent, not just by hereditary right.47 Military organization 
reflected a similar sharing of authority. As a result of invasions from Hun- 
gary and Bohemia during the first half of the fifteenth century, each duchy 
had procedures for calling out a peasant militia: when so ordered by the 
estates, parish priests would see to it that every ten men maintained one of 
their number as a foot soldier. To supplement the traditional feudal levy with 
mercenary cavalry, nobles were to maintain one mounted man for every 
hundred pounds of annual income. According to estimates from 1518, this 
system could in theory support 700 cavalry from Styria, 280 from Carniola, 
and 140 from Carinthia. The prince himself was to maintain a further 300 
cavalry for Styria and 100 each for Carinthia and Carniola.*® Had command- 
ers for the archduke and for the separate duchies raised their quotas of men 
quickly and perfectly coordinated their efforts, they could have confronted 
invaders with 1,500 cavalry and a larger number of infantry. In fact, Inner- 
Austrian forces almost never arrived in time. *? 

From 1440 Frederick III was also King of the Romans, and he was Holy 
Roman Emperor from 1452.5° Notwithstanding significant incursions into 
Austrian territory by Ottoman raiders during his reign,°! Frederick III’s main 
foe was Hungary. The medieval kingdom of Hungary encompassed not just 
present-day Hungary, but present-day Slovakia and Croatia as well, and large 
parts of present-day Serbia and Romania. In the fifteenth century, the Crown 
of St. Stephen changed hands several times owing to failures of dynastic 
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succession. Sigismund of Luxemburg (d. 1437) had been king of Bohemia by 
hereditary right,*2 king of Hungary by right of his wife,°3 and, by right of 
election, King of the Romans and then Holy Roman Emperor™ from 1414.55 
Having no son, Sigismund designated as his successor in Hungary and Bohe- 
mia his son-in-law, Albert of Habsburg,>® Archduke of Austria. Albert’s 
brief enjoyment of his father-in-law’s titles*? was cut short by death in 1439. 
In theory, the crowns of Hungary and Bohemia should have devolved to 
Albert’s infant son, Ladislas Posthumous. But Hungary’s estates balked at an 
infant king. Instead, they elected Wladislas Jagiello, who was already king of 
Poland-Lithuania and Bohemia and who now controlled most of Hungary 
until his death in 1444. Meanwhile, Albert’s distant cousin, Archduke Frede- 
rick III of Austria, was elected King of the Romans in 1440. As the guardian 
of young Ladislas Posthumous, he contested the authority of John Hunyadi, 
the military man chosen by Hungary’s estates as regent for Ladislas. While 
Frederick was in Rome for his imperial coronation in 1452, a rebellion in his 
Austrian lands forced him to release the young prince from his custody. 
Ladislas was then recognized as king in Hungary and Bohemia until his 
death in 1457. But Frederick had never recognized Ladislas as king, and he 
kept the Crown of St. Stephen in his possession. Hunyadi’s son Matthias 
Corvinus, elected as king by Hungary’s estates, was thus a natural enemy of 
Austria. In 1463, in the wake of the Ottoman conquest of Bosnia, both rulers 
were persuaded by a papal legate to accept a treaty whereby Frederick 
handed over the Crown of St. Stephen and Corvinus promised to name a 
Habsburg prince as his successor in Hungary. Still, Frederick did not recog- 
nize Corvinus as king of Hungary. In 1471, when the throne of Bohemia 
became vacant, neither of the two rivals chose to press his claim. The war for 
Hungary began a few years later (1477-1488). Making good use of Hun- 
gary’s military superiority, Corvinus occupied Styria in 1479 and Lower 
Austria in 1485. Emperor Frederick HI (d. 1493) spent his final years travel- 
ing the roads of his empire in search of support, riding between towns in an 
oxcart.>°8 


THREE PROVINCES 


Bosnia 


Apart from the conquest of Constantinople in 1453,>° the kingdom of Bosnia, 
conquered in 1463, was arguably the Ottoman Empire’s most important ac- 
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quisition in the fifteenth century. °° Bosnia was a bit exceptional among Otto- 
man provinces in that its sancakbegs tended to serve long terms in office, and 
many of them were natives.®! Along with other sancaks carved out of the 
former kingdom of Bosnia, © the sancak of Bosnia was also unusual in that it 
saw massive conversions to Islam during the sixteenth century.© One still 
encounters the idea that converts came from the Bosnian Church, a local sect 
persecuted by medieval Bosnia’s Catholic kings.® But an Ottoman census 
from 1468 shows Bosnian Church members making up only a tiny fraction of 
the population; their decline came earlier, apparently due to royally spon- 
sored Franciscan preaching. Conversions to Islam came during the first half 
of the sixteenth century, and from the ranks of Bosnia’s Catholics, not from 
an Orthodox population whose hierarchy was supported by the Ottomans. ® 
Muslim households, less than | percent of the population in the census of 
1468, accounted for 46 percent in the census of 1525.° Bosnia’s sancakbegs 
did not pressure their subjects to become Muslims. But Islamic law decreed 
that infidels pay a special tax, the jizya. Moreover, poverty was widespread 
in rural Bosnia, where non-Muslim subsistence farmers paid higher ordinary 
taxes than in neighboring Ottoman provinces.” One scholar points to the 
advantages that a man could gain by enrolling in military formations re- 
stricted to Muslims,® like the armed retainers that wealthier sipahis sup- 
ported from their ¢imar grants.©? Another highlights the role of dervishes 
from the leading Sufi orders, who founded new towns and formed craft 
guilds to which only Muslims were admitted.7° Finally, for Sarajevo, court 
records suggest that about 4 percent of Muslims were former slaves who 
gained freedom by converting to Islam.7! There were also signs of an emerg- 
ing Bosniak or Bosnian-Muslim identity. By a law of 1516, timars in Bosnia 
were to be granted only to Bosnian Muslims. 7 

In Sarajevo, the capital from 1463 to 1554,73 the court of the sancakbeg 
mirrored that of the grand vezir at the Porte: he too presided over a divan 
drawn from these military and civil dignitaries. He appointed his secretary or 
general factotum (cehaja) and a military hierarchy made up of district com- 
manders (vojvods) led by a commander-in-chief (beglerbeg). The divan 
could also include civil officials appointed directly from the Porte: treasurers 
(defterdars), customs collectors (emins), local judges (kadis), and a mufti to 
pronounce on questions of religious law.7* As if in imitation of the sultan’s 
great capital, Sarajevo showed both a skyline dominated by minarets and a 
characteristically Islamic plan of development, with neighborhoods (mahals) 
built by notables who endowed religious foundations with the ground rents. 
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There were fifteen Muslim mahals in 1516 and thirty-five in 1528-1530; 
with the one Christian mahal, there were 1,422 households in 1516 and 1,631 
in 1528-1530.” 

Trade with the Mediterranean was now less important, because the con- 
quest had disrupted former patterns of exchange (e.g., silver was claimed for 
the sultan’s mints). Also, sancakbegs of Bosnia seemed not to share the 
interest of their colleagues in Herzegovina in attracting European traders. 7° 
But Sarajevo boasted a large elite whose wealth came from official salaries 
and from their share of the proceeds of the raids emanating from Bosnia: 
livestock, precious goods, and men, women, and children for sale on the 
city’s slave market. The luxury tastes of elite customers were satisfied by a 
flourishing local craft industry and by goods imported from Italy. 7’ It seems 
that while the number of resident merchants from Dubrovnik declined, 78 
there were more and more of the Bosnian merchants mentioned in Venetian 
sources from the early sixteenth century.”? In sum, Bosnia was tied ever 
more firmly into the Ottoman system by a self-reinforcing circle of military 
success, profit, and religious loyalty. 


Dalmatia 


Dalmatia controlled the Adriatic sea lanes leading to Venice’s naval bases 
and trading stations in the eastern Mediterranean. Accordingly, Venice had 
long sought to control the Adriatic coast, especially the sector stretching 
south and east from Istria, known in Venice as “the Gulf.” The ability to sail 
between the coast and the long islands offshore had been vital in earlier 
centuries, when vessels did not venture far from shore, and was still of some 
importance in the Early Modern era.*° This was one reason that Dalmatia’s 
major port cities—Zadar (Zara), Sibenik (Sebenico), Trogir (Trau), and Split 
(Spalato)—were brought under Venetian rule during the first half of the 
fifteenth century. Kotor (Cattaro) was properly speaking in Venetian Alba- 
nia, as were three smaller ports, Budva, Bar (Antivari), and Ulcinj (Dulcig- 
no). But since both areas faced the same general problems, and since both 
were often under the authority of the same ad hoc administrator, the smaller 
strip of seacoast known as Venetian Albania is here counted as part of “Dal- 
matia.’”’®! All of these ports were also valuable as termini for the horse- 
caravan routes descending from the mountains, even if trade diminished after 
the Ottoman conquest of Bosnia in 1463. To shield “the Gulf’ from outside 
intruders—like Ottoman vessels based in Albania—a “Captain of the Gulf” 
commanded war galleys that kept station in Dalmatia. In 1499, for example, 
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there were three in Zadar; two in Sibenik; one each in Trogir, Split, and 
Kotor; and three in the islands.*2 The galleys were also used to enforce a 
trading system centered on Venice. Ancona, just across the Adriatic, had 
been Dalmatia’s traditional port of entry for Italy.83 But under Venetian rule, 
outward-bound merchant vessels were required to sail for Venice; Zadar 
(Zara), the largest city, became the chief station for paying Venetian tolls. 
The same restrictions were imposed on non-Venetian ports like Senj and 
Obrovac, a practice that made Venice no friends in Croatia. 84 

For each large city in Dalmatia, the Senate elected two “rectors”—a count 
for civil affairs and a captain for military affairs; for smaller towns they 
appointed a podesta. Rectors and podestas sent regular reports to the Colle- 
gio, and two years was the usual term of office.8> Some of these officials 
came from families with land in Dalmatia, and there are reports of villages 
owned by such families, or fortresses built by them to shelter the rural popu- 
lation.8° As far as possible, rectors and podestas tried not to disrupt the 
traditional social and political institutions that pre-dated Venetian rule in 
Dalmatia. °7 

In his history of the late medieval Balkans, John Fine notes that “no town 
south of Bar was able to create an autonomous commune or city-state gov- 
erned under its own law code and by its own local council.”8* By contrast, 
from Bar to the north, medieval Dalmatia was much like medieval Italy ®?: 
cities were self-governing communes, and each commune was divided into 
watring civic associations. 9° Even in small towns, a universitas of the popolo 
faced off against aristocratic clans who controlled the reins of local govern- 
ment. Under Venetian rule, the same elite families made up a small council 
advisory to the rectors. But the universitas of the popolo still convened and 
could send “ambassadors” to bring its grievances to Venice. The Venetian 
formula for keeping things under control was to gratify the nobles with 
places of honor in civic life while curbing their abuses of power and thereby 
earning the loyalty of the popolo. But festering resentments could not always 
be contained. In some cases violence between nobles and popolo broke out 
and continued for months, for instance, on one of the offshore islands in 1510 
and in the city of Bar in 1512.9! Finally, social conflict had political ramifica- 
tions. Even in the late sixteenth century, many noble families were still 
“monarchist” at heart: they would rather have been ruled by Venice’s historic 
rival in Dalmatia, the king of Hungary. There were language differences, too, 
though without any apparent political implications. The pro-Hungarian no- 
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bles used Italian for official occasions while pro-Venetian commoners main- 
ly spoke “the Slavic tongue,” /a lingua Schiava.° 

The strategic importance of the Gulf and its port cities did not extend to 
the countryside. Each city was also the seat of a county (contado). Zadar’s 
contado was large and populous enough to include several small towns. For 
Sibenik and Split, too, rural territories provided much of the needed livestock 
and grain. To protect the peasant population, companies of stradiot light 
horse patrolled the countryside; their salaries were paid from urban taxes.” 
Yet city treasuries of this era had more obligations than income, and the 
stradioti sometimes hid when raiders came. Venice itself might have pro- 
vided more resources, but the lives and property of country folk did not rate 
high on the Signoria’s priority scale. If necessary, as in time of war with the 
Ottomans, the port cities could be supplied from the sea. 


Croatia 


Medieval Croatia, like the modern country, had roughly the shape of a wish- 
bone, wrapped around Bosnia. From its western region, bordering the Aus- 
trian duchies of Styria and Carniola, one prong of land extended east along 
the Drava and the Sava, to where both rivers joined the Danube. Another 
prong of land extended south and east, between the Adriatic and the Dinaric 
Alps, the border with Bosnia. Prior to its incorporation into the crown of 
Hungary in 1102, the kingdom of Croatia was itself composed of smaller 
kingdoms, including Slavonia in the north, and in the south what will here 
be called Croatia proper.°’ Under Hungarian rule, military authority was 
exercised by a ban appointed by the king, usually from among Hungary’s 
Magyar (Hungarian-speaking) aristocracy. Sometimes there were two bans, 
one for Slavonia and one for Croatia proper. Over time, Slavonia, the fertile 
plain between the Sava and the Drava, was fully integrated into Hungary: 
courts followed Hungarian law, and the great families were often of Magyar 
origin. Here, nobles paid at least some royal taxes, and no man held the title 
of count save by royal appointment. Croatia proper extended from the Kupa 
River in the north to the Adriatic in the south. To the east, its boundary with 
Bosnia was formed by the Una River, flowing north to the Sava. In this 
region, courts followed Croatian law, nobles were exempt from taxation, and 
every nobleman of consequence was a count by hereditary right.?8 Thus, 
while the king was sovereign in Croatia proper, it was not clear that he 
ruled. 
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As was true for princely governments across Europe at this time, the 
crown of Hungary depended on the collaboration of local stakeholders, not 
just for consent to taxation but also for the administration and defense of the 
realm. In Hungary, the diet had two chambers, one for great nobles or mag- 
nates who were summoned by name, and the other for representatives of the 
lesser nobility elected by diets at the county level. In Croatia, until 1558, 
each part of the realm had its own assembly of nobles (with observers from 
the towns), known as the Conventio of nobles in Slavonia and as the Sabor in 
Croatia proper. !° These gatherings were sometimes a venue for useful mili- 
tary planning, but more often they were a forum for mutual recrimination. 
The crown budgeted a handsome salary for the ban, plus money for one 
thousand light horse to guard the border and wages for the garrisons of royal 
fortresses. But as Hungary’s revenues shrank,!°! payments fell behind, and 
one thousand cavalry were in any case hardly sufficient for a frontier that 
extended for some two hundred miles; why did the crown not do more? On 
the other hand, royal officials had reason to complain about nobles who 
reserved their energies and resources for private feuds. Moreover, as in the 
rest of Hungary, magnates were a constant threat to lesser nobles, who ap- 
pealed in vain to a distant royal justice for the restoration of lands taken from 
them by force. In Croatia proper, the greatest magnate clans, the Frankopan 
and the Kurjakovic, were often at war with each other. 

As in Dalmatia, towns were organized as self-governing communes, with 
civic militias that sometimes fought battles in pursuit of local interests. In 
Slavonia, the two cities that made up Zagreb were always at loggerheads: 
Gradec, a town controlled by its burghers, and Kaptol, the town of the arch- 
bishop and his cathedral chapter. The townsmen of Senj, put upon by Ven- 
ice’s restrictive trading regime, took matters into their own hands by raiding 
Venetian territory; Skradin’s burghers repaid Ottoman raids with one of their 
own.!°2 Thus, while those who spoke for Croatia and Slavonia could plau- 
sibly argue that the crown failed to defend the interests of the province, 
spokesmen for the king of Hungary could with equal justice retort that the 
fractiousness of its towns and nobles made Croatia difficult to defend. Dis- 
trust worked in both directions. The central government did not see Croatia 
as the best place to expend scarce resources, and towns and nobles hesitated 
to put their property at risk by uniting behind a government that failed to 
keep its promises. The problem of defense was at bottom a problem of 
governance. 
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Following a prologue on Ottoman expansion across the Balkans in the sec- 
ond half of the fifteenth century, chapters 1 through 6 are arranged chrono- 
logically. In most chapters the internal divisions are geographical, with sep- 
arate sections on Bosnia, Dalmatia, and Croatia. Bosnia comes first as the 
source of the unrelenting military pressure that compelled its neighbors to 
react. Dalmatia comes second, both as a territory under threat from Bosnia 
and as the outpost of a Christian state that was more an ally than an enemy of 
the sultan. Croatia comes last, and in somewhat more detail, to take account 
of the gradual and cumbersome process by which neighboring Austrian prov- 
inces took over its defenses. Finally, to indicate each province’s dependence 
on decisions taken at a higher level, most chapters begin with a brief look at 
the existing priorities of the three metropolitan governments. 


A NOTE ON SOURCES 


Bosnia. Bosnia’s administrative language was Ottoman Turkish. Those of us 
who do not read Turkish are dependent on translations of Ottoman docu- 
ments into European languages. !°3 Of some relevance to Bosnia are a collec- 
tion of decisions about individuals! and two selections from the correspon- 
dence of Ottoman governors.! There are two histories of the sixteenth 
century by seventeenth-century Ottoman scholars with family connections to 
Bosnia. !°° Western European sources are more helpful. !°’ They are of course 
hostile to Bosnia’s government and its Muslim population, but their bias 
becomes clearer if one draws on different European perspectives. In addition 
to the Venetian, Croatian, and Austrian sources, there are reports by Dubrov- 
nik’s ambassadors, who brought their city’s tribute payment to the Porte each 
year, 108 

Dalmatia. From the 1480s, Venice kept a permanent representative at the 
Porte, known as the bailo. Dispatches from the baili are indispensable for an 
understanding of the ebb and flow of Veneto-Ottoman relations. !° There are 
also the so-called relazioni: upon completion of his term of office, usually 
about two years, a returning bailo gave a lengthy report (relazione) to the 
Senate on the affairs of the Ottoman state. !!° For decision making within the 
Venetian government, historians are fortunate that an official named Marin 
Sanudo chose to record or summarize all the interesting documents he could 
lay hands on, from 1496 through 1534.!!! His Diarii fill fifty-eight quarto 
volumes.!!2 Documents relating to the western Balkans were excerpted and 
published by Croatian scholars in the nineteenth century. !!3 Other Croatian 
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scholars have collected and edited documents pertinent to Dalmatia, includ- 
ing many of the relazioni presented to the Senate by officials returning from 
a tour of duty on the Adriatic coast. !!4 

Croatia. For Austrian Habsburg diplomatic relations with the Ottomans, 
there are two published collections of documents, one for the period to 
1540,!!5 the other for 1541—1552.!!6 For the years thereafter, the correspon- 
dence of diplomats and their principals is preserved at the state archives in 
Vienna.!!7 For the Habsburgs themselves, the thus-far published correspon- 
dence of Archduke Ferdinand (r. 1522-1564) indicates how Austrian prior- 
ities were often subordinated to those of his older brother, Emperor Charles 
V (r. 1519-1555).!!8 The resolutions of the imperial diet, on whose support 
the Austrian lands depended, have been published and impressively annotat- 
ed for selected years. !!9 Under Habsburg rule, the proceedings of the Hun- 
garian Diet,!2° published in the nineteenth century, still had meaning for 
Croatia. There are also published collections of the letters of leading figures 
in the military and political life of Habsburg Hungary. !?! For Croatia itself, 
there are four important collections of published documents. !?* For the Aus- 
trian provinces bordering on Croatia, there is a published collection of perti- 
nent documents from the Styrian archives in Graz. I have also used material 
from the state archives of Slovenia, which incorporates the former duchy of 
Carniola. !23 

Save for the few references to archival materials that have been noted, !24 
chapters | through 5 are based on printed sources (the prologue and chapter 6 
are mainly based on secondary sources). My hope is that the breadth of 
coverage offered here may encourage those who know the relevant manu- 
script collections to get right whatever I may have gotten wrong. 


NAMES AND TERMS 


Since the western Balkan region is not a common subject for historical works 
in English, many places, names, and terms may be unfamiliar. For personal 
names, place-names, and foreign-language terms that come up two or more 
times in the text, there are separate glossary sections for each. Other proper 
names and terms are kept to the endnotes and can be found in the index. 
Finally, personal and place-names have different versions in different lan- 
guages. Except when there is a version common in English (e.g., Venice, 
Charles V), preference is given to the place-name used by people who now 
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live in that place, !?> or to the personal name now used in the person’s land of 
origin. 
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Prologue: Ottoman Expansion in the 
Balkans, 1453-1499 


Osman, the first of his line, was remembered as a ghazi, a holy warrior 
fighting to extend the dar al-Islam, the world of Islam. In the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, “epic accounts of heroic deeds against the infidels” 
formed “a strand in popular Muslim culture,” and sultans still appealed to the 
ghazi motif.! Yet Ottoman armies did not always march against infidels. 
Like Christian kings and emperors, sultans gave priority to rivalries within 
their own civilization. Over time, Ottoman thinkers developed complex ideas 
of the sultan’s authority, drawn from Persian and Turkoman as well as Islam- 
ic traditions. 2 

Constantinople had long been the great objective. Through nine centuries, 
the Byzantine capital withstood multiple sieges, including five by Muslim 
armies. But if Balkan peoples still looked to Constantinople as the mother 
church of Orthodoxy and as the guardian of Greco-Roman law and culture, 
the great city had by the fifteenth century only a shadow of its onetime 
grandeur. Sultan Mehmed II? determined to succeed where his predecessors 
had failed. He built a powerful fortress to support siege operations and had 
huge cannon cast and brought forward to bombard the city from all sides but 
one. His spiritual adviser inspired the troops by applying to Mehmed II a 
prophecy that Muslims would one day vanquish Constantinople.* The city’s 
surrender on 29 May 1453 gave Mehmed his sobriquet: he was henceforth 
al-Fatih, the Conqueror. He at once began repopulating and rebuilding his 
new capital to make Istanbul greater than Constantinople ever was.° Hagia 
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Sophia and five other churches became mosques, and minarets for new sub- 
urban mosques dominated the skyline. 

Mehmed’s conquest made him emperor of Rum. Italian observers quoted 
him as appropriating a vision of the unity of the civilized world that traced 
back to early Byzantine times: “There must be only one empire, one faith, 
and one sovereignty in the world.”® As emperor of Rum, he appointed a new 
patriarch of Constantinople following the incumbent’s death in 1454. Further 
afield, his armies fanned out to conquer independent Greek principalities that 
were Byzantine in culture but had not been part of the empire.’ Many if not 
all of the Slavic peoples of the Balkans were also part of the Orthodox world. 
Mehmed’s extension of Ottoman rule to Slavic principalities is of particular 
interest here because it set the stage for further expansion to the west under 
his grandson and great-grandson. 

Ottoman conquest proceeded by stages. First, punishing raids devastated 
a target area; this was the time to give local notables the option of signing on 
as the sultan’s vassals. The second stage involved full-scale invasion, almost 
always with decisive results.’ Unlike Christian states of the era, the Ottoman 
Empire had sufficient resources to conduct campaigns of both types simulta- 
neously. Thus while Mehmed II conquered some Christian territories, others 
farther west were for the first time subjected to massive raids. The following 
overview deals first with campaigns of conquest and then with the war of 
attrition. 


MEHMED II’S CONQUESTS IN THE BALKANS 


Serbia and Belgrade 


Most of Serbia was brought under Ottoman rule well before 1453.9 Although 
King Stefan DuSan (r. 1331-1355) had been a powerful ruler, his state had 
been “loosely bound,” its regions not integrated into a kingdom-wide admin- 
istration but rather controlled by local notables. !° After a catastrophic defeat 
in 1371,!! many notables became vassals of the sultan. One who did not was 
Lazar Hrbljanovic: his wife was of the royal line, and from the fortified town 
of Novo Brdo (modern Kosovo) he controlled Serbia’s richest silver mines. 
At Kosovo Polje in 1389, Lazar and his allies met an army of equal or greater 
size under Sultan Murad I; both rulers perished, along with most of their 
men. Yet if the battle was indecisive, !? only the Ottomans had the capacity to 
regroup and organize new forays into Serbian territory. Lazar’s widow swore 
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allegiance to Sultan Bayezid I and sent her youngest daughter, Olivera De- 
spina, to join his harem. Ruling as despot of Serbia, !?> Lazar’s son, Stefan 
Lazarevi¢, needed backing from more powerful neighbors. By turns, he 
pledged fealty to King Sigismund I of Hungary (r. 1387-1437) and to Sultan 
Murad, or to both at once. In 1426, a gathering of Serb notables accepted 
Lazarevi¢’s choice of a nephew, George Brankovic, as his successor. 
Brankovic held Novo Brdo and built a new fortress-capital at Smederevo, 
about fifty miles down the Danube from Belgrade. He lost both cities to 
Sultan Murad II in 1439 but regained them in 1444 after brokering a treaty 
between Hungary and the Porte in 1444. !4 Finally, in 1454, Mehmed II wrote 
to Despot George, claiming the inheritance of Stefan Lazarevi¢ by right of 
his grandmother, Olivera Despina. When no response came, he declared war. 
Novo Brdo fell in 1455 and Smederevo in 1457. The title of despot passed on 
to Brankovic’s grandson and then to a related family, !> but Serbia itself was 
effaced from the political map until the Revolution of 1804-1815. 

In 1456, between expeditions to Novo Brdo and Smederevo, Mehmed 
organized an assault on the great fortress that strategists regarded as the 
“key” to Hungary. At the confluence of the Sava (flowing west) and the 
Danube (here flowing south), Belgrade dominated traffic by water and 
guarded the approaches to the Hungarian plain. Mehmed had sixty thousand 
men, gunboats to block access to Belgrade by water, and twenty-two massive 
siege guns from a specially built foundry. In Buda, young King Ladislas V 
was feuding with John Hunyadi, Hungary’s best commander. In Rome, the 
pope proclaimed a crusade. His legate to Buda, Cardinal Carvajal, failed to 
settle the quarrel at court; thus magnates loyal to the king, still hostile to 
Hunyadi, refused to join in the defense of Belgrade.!© Yet Carvajal also 
brought with him a celebrated preacher, the seventy-year-old Giovanni Ca- 
pistrano. Preaching in Italian to speakers of Magyar, German, and South- 
Slavic, !7 he recruited a polyglot force strong in numbers if not in soldiering 
skills. Meanwhile, Mehmed II’s artillery battered down a section of Bel- 
grade’s walls; on the night of July 21/22 he gave orders to storm the breach. 
But Hungarian gunboats had broken through the blockade, giving Hunyadi’s 
crusaders access to the city, and they helped townsmen push the attackers 
back. After the sultan signaled a withdrawal, a sortie led by Capistrano 
captured many of his great siege guns.!8 The upshot was that Belgrade re- 
mained in Hungarian hands for another sixty-five years, barring an Ottoman 
advance up the Danube. 
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Bosnia and Herzegovina 


Like Serbia under Stefan DuSan, Bosnia had in the fourteenth century a 
strong king who governed by his personal authority and not through a net- 
work of officials.!9 A weak central government worked to the benefit of 
three great families who each controlled a section of the kingdom. 2° In bat- 
tles with one another they appealed to outside powers—Sigismund of Hun- 
gary, or the Ottoman sancakbeg of Skopje in modern Macedonia. As Hun- 
garian influence waned, Ottoman troops took a larger role in Bosnia’s civil 
wars, and from about 1428 the kings paid tribute to the sultan. In 1455, Isa- 
Beg Ishakovic of Skopje occupied the fortress of Hodidjed and laid out 
nearby the site for what would become Sarajevo.2! As the price for fending 
off a full-scale attack, King Stefan Thoma§s (r. 1443-1461) raised the tribute 
to a level that almost equaled crown revenues from Bosnia’s silver mines. 
When the king turned to Rome for help, Pope Pius II demanded and got 
repressive measures against members of the Bosnian Church, still seen as 
heretical by the Vatican.2? The decision by Stefan Thoma§ to ally with 
Rome, confirmed by his son, Stefan ThomaSevi¢ (r. 1461-1463), may have 
prompted Mehmed II to decide on an all-out assault.23 The sultan’s target 
was the fortress-town of Bobovac, currently the capital, from which the king 
had already fled. Bobovac surrendered on 22 May 1463 after a siege of three 
days; by the end of May seventy more fortresses had given their keys to 
Ottoman commanders. King Stefan ThomaSevi¢é was promised that his life 
would be spared. But Mehmed had a religious scholar in his camp issue a 
fetwa by which the promise was annulled; when the king was beheaded, the 
kingdom of Bosnia ceased to exist.?4 


6 


Herzegovina—“the land of the duke”—takes its name from a member of 
the Vukcié family, one of three jockeying for power in fifteenth-century 
Bosnia.*5 In 1403, the king of Hungary staked his claim to Dalmatia by 
naming Hrvoje Vuk¢ié as duke (herceg) of a territory centered on the city of 
Split (Spalato). His son and successor, Stefan Vukcié Kosaéa (d. 1466), 
rallied to the Ottomans.2° Yet in the wake of the conquest of Bosnia, his 
lands too were occupied; by 1465, Herceg Stefan controlled only two for- 
tress-towns, including Herceg Novi on the Bay of Kotor. His son and succes- 
sor, the eldest of three brothers, allied by turns with the Ottomans and the 
Hungarians. In 1482, he surrendered to the Ottomans his last stronghold, 
Herceg Novi. Meanwhile, the youngest son, sent as a hostage to the Porte, 
converted to Islam. As Ahmed Beg Hercegovic, he enjoyed a distinguished 
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career; many of his descendants occupied important posts in the Ottoman 
Balkans. 

The Ottoman sancak of Herzegovina had its administrative capital in 
Foéa, on the upper reaches of the Drina, a river running north to the Danube 
watershed.27 But the sancakbeg resided in Mostar on the Neretva, a river 
whose outlet on the Adriatic was controlled by the Ottomans. 28 This choice 
of a command post offers a clue to Herzegovina’s role in the life of the 
Ottoman Balkans. Whereas Bosnia served year after year as the staging 
ground for attacks to the west, Herzegovina was a conduit for the historic 
trade to and from the Mediterranean. ”? 


Hungary 


The kingdom of Hungary, although vast in extent,3° was more strongly gov- 
emed that Serbia or Bosnia. To be sure, magnate clans—as many as forty— 
had a penchant for expanding their mini-states by force at the expense of 
lesser nobles. But Hungary had an effective royal administration and a hier- 
archy of diets that at least kept magnates and lesser nobles in regular commu- 
nication.?! It was thus possible for Hunyadi’s son, King Matthias Corvinus 
(r. 1458-1490), to harness the military prowess of the aristocracy to his own 
purposes. 3? To supplement Hungary’s traditional feudal levy, he hired Bohe- 
mian and German mercenaries. To pay their wages he levied new direct taxes 
on the peasantry and raised loans from Italian bankers in Hungary.*? Such 
measures were all the more necessary once Bosnia fell to the Ottomans, 
giving Corvinus a dangerous enemy on his southern border.34 Despite Hun- 
gary’s past rivalry with Venice,*> Corvinus understood that the Signoria too 
now had added reason to fear the Turks. In September 1463, following papal 
mediation, the two powers signed a treaty: Hungary promised an attack into 
Bosnia, and Venice would take the offensive in Greece. 

Conscious of previous campaigns into Ottoman lands that had met with 
defeat, Corvinus waited until the Ottomans had withdrawn most of their 
troops from Bosnia. Then, in October 1463, his army captured Jajce on the 
Vrbas, another northward-flowing tributary of the Sava; possession of this 
important fortress entailed control of the surrounding region. The next year 
Mehmed II ordered Bosnia’s sancakbeg to raise twenty thousand men from 
nearby provinces and recapture Jajce; Corvinus brought reinforcements and 
drove them off.3° He then took Srebrenica, a center of Bosnia’s main silver- 
mining region. 37 
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These successes enabled Corvinus to complete a system of defenses that 
protected Hungary for two more generations. The Sava-Danube line was 
guarded against Ottoman Bosnia by a chain of fortresses: from east to west, 
Krasso-Széreny,3’ Belgrade, Zemun (on the Danube), and Sabac (on the 
Sava).3? From this point south to the Adriatic, three Croatian fortresses faced 
Bosnia’s western border: Knin, Skradin, and Klis. This main line of defense 
was shielded by a forward frontier in northern Bosnia, anchored by Jajce and 
Srebrenica. North and west of the main line of defense, there was also a 
backup chain of strongholds, including Timosoara (Temesvar) in modern 
Romania, Petrovaradin in modern Serbia, Biha¢ in modern Bosnia,*° and 
Senj in Croatia.4! While fortresses in the kingdom of Hungary were usually 
controlled by magnates or nobles, most of those on the frontier had royal 
captains, and many had a contingent of mercenaries, seconded by peasant 
soldiers—Bosnian or Serb*? refugees who held land in return for military 
service.*3 The most serious Ottoman effort to break open the Sava-Danube 
line came in 1471, when Isa-Beg Ishakovic, now the sancak of Bosnia, 
brought a large force to Sabac, on the right (south) bank of the Sava. 
Shielded by an earthen rampart, his workmen built a fortress girt by a stout 
wicker wall. Corvinus struck back, though not until 1476. He mobilized sixty 
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thousand men, supported by four hundred large and small cannon, one hun- 
dred gunboats, and one thousand carts for victuals and war materiel. After 
resisting for thirty-three days, the counter-fortress at Sabac surrendered in 
January 1477.*4 

The Croatian sector of the forward frontier was more problematic. +> Here, 
Bihaé and Knin had royal captains, but Klis was held by a magnate clan, the 
Kurjakovic, and Senj by their rivals, the Frankopans. Even when Ottoman 
raiders attacked into Croatia beyond the Una, in 1468 and again in 1469, the 
two clans remained focused on their ongoing feud. In 1470 King Matthias 
sent a large force under a seasoned commander to expel the Frankopans from 
Senj. This led to a war with the Frankopans, ending only when a second royal 
army conquered many of their towns and castles along the Adriatic.4° The 
crown now had a solid position on Croatia’s seashore, blocking Ottoman 
forays in this direction. The upper Una was also well guarded—auntil the end 
of the sixteenth century—by royal fortresses at Biha¢ and Ripac. Down- 
stream, however, many castles along the Una were held by nobles who 
lacked the resources to maintain strong garrisons. Families that had wealth in 
this region—like the Kurjakovié and the Frankopans—were purposely tar- 
geted by Ottoman raiders.47 The consequences of a poorly defended Una 
frontier were felt beyond Croatia itself, as far as Austria and Venetian Friuli. 
The route taken by raiders was so predictable that Austrian envoys accused 
Corvinus of giving them free passage: King Matthias “knows the crossings in 
Croatia through which [the Ottomans] come.’’*8 


Venetian Greece and Albania 


In 1462, Ottoman commanders in Greece seized the Venetian-held town of 
Argos. The Signoria’s decision to retaliate by declaring war—joining forces 
with Hungary—seems to have been taken in the context of the international 
situation created by the sultan’s conquest of Bosnia in 1463.49 For this cam- 
paign, Venice took the unusual step of raising a major army in its overseas 
possessions. The goal was to expand the republic’s holdings in Greece. 
Troops under the Marquis of Este recaptured Argos and rebuilt an ancient 
six-mile wall across the Isthmus of Corinth,°° only to abandon it in the face 
of an attack by a superior force under the grand vezir. Venetian war galleys 
patrolling off the Dardanelles made it difficult for Mehmed II to supply his 
army in Greece, but they also provoked him to have a naval arsenal con- 
structed on the opposite bank of the Golden Horn, thus laying the founda- 
tions for an Ottoman navy. The decisive event of the war came in 1470, when 
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the grand vezir landed a large force on the island of Euboea, known to the 
Venetians as Negroponte; despite great losses for the besiegers, the fall of 
Negroponte marked the end of Venetian sea power in the Aegean. 

Attention shifted to the west. Scanderbeg,>! whose guerilla tactics in the 
Albanian mountains had bedeviled Ottoman commanders for two decades, 
had finally agreed in 1458 to become the sultan’s vassal. In 1463 he took up 
arms again as an ally of Venice. In 1468, an old man, he retired to Italy and 
consigned to the republic his two strongholds, the fortress of Kruje and the 
city of Shkoder (Scutari). Ottoman forces under the grand vezir failed to 
overwhelm Shkoder in 1474 and failed again at Kruje in 1477. At this point 
Mehmed II named a new grand vezir and sent more troops. The Signoria was 
by now willing to accept terms proposed by the Porte, but the sultan changed 
his mind, deciding that more could be gained if his troops kept fighting. 
When Kruje fell (June 1478), Skhoder was already under siege. The Venetian 
garrison, aided by townsmen, fought off attacks until January 1479, only to 
learn that the city they had so well defended was now surrendered by treaty. 
Meanwhile, Ottoman raiders made periodic forays into the rural districts of 
Venetian towns in Dalmatia, especially Zadar and Sibenik. Venetian officials 
introduced compulsory military service in Dalmatia and organized smoke- 
signal stations to warn country folk to seek shelter when raiders came. These 
measures helped. But with Shkoder under Ottoman rule, the problems they 
addressed would grow worse. °2 


THE OTTOMAN CAMPAIGN OF ATTRITION 


Akinci Raids from Bosnia 


Some scholars think the word akinci was originally synonymous with gha- 
zi—that is, a holy warrior who raids infidel country and extends the limits of 
Islam. Others point out that Ottoman sources use the word in different 
ways.>? In any case, the akinci of the fifteenth century were light-cavalry 
units of one hundred men, armed with compound bows, small shields, lances, 
and swords. Their commanders often came from Balkan clans whose ances- 
tors had long ago converted to Islam, such as the Michaelogli and the 
Malkoébegovié.*4 Under Mehmed II, their number throughout the empire— 
mainly in Balkan or east Anatolian border provinces—is thought to have 
reached fifty thousand. Having no wages, the akinci lived from plunder, 
cattle stealing, and the taking of captives for ransom or sale; each man led a 
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second horse to carry booty. The best time for raids was during the harvest 
season, when men and horses could take what they needed and when rural 
society could be maximally disrupted by burning fields and villages. 
Historians differ as to whether Kleinkrieg (little war) of this sort was 
carried on by orders from on high or at the private initiative of profit-seeking 
officials and commanders.°> But the fact that Bosnia’s provincial governors 
participated in or led many of the plunder expeditions of Mehmed II’s reign 
supports the idea that Kleinkrieg was part of a larger strategic plan. From 
1464 to 1470, Sancakbeg Isa-Beg Ishakovic regularly led attacks from Bos- 
nia into Lika and Krbava, Croatian districts lying between Bosnia’s southern 
border and Venetian Dalmatia. Under Aias Beg (1470-1475) and his succes- 
sors, these campaigns of destruction ranged as far as Udine (capital of the 
Venetian province of Friuli), Ljubljana (capital of the Austrian duchy of 
Carniola), Klagenfurt (capital of the Austrian duchy of Carinthia), and Graz 
(capital of the Austrian duchy of Styria).>° From Sarajevo, these cities were, 
respectively, 294 miles, 244 miles, 274 miles, and 264 miles distant. Bos- 
nia’s sancaks were known as “akinci sancak-begs,”*’ and, in Bosnia at least, 
akinci had to be Muslims.*8 In Christian territory they burned churches and 
sacked monasteries, but their objective was to terrify and scatter the rural 
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population. In 1499, sancakbeg Skender Pasa is said to have raised two 
thousand cavalry in Bosnia simply by having it cried out far and wide that 
“all those with good horses should make themselves ready.”>? The akinci 
probably were joined by volunteers (including Christians) eager to share in 
the spoils. Whatever their makeup, these expeditionary forces are described 
in Western sources as reaching a size that exceeded that of Bosnia’s entire 
military establishment. °° While such estimates are to be treated with caution, 
they are not of a different magnitude than those given in Ottoman sources °!; 
it seems safe to think that raiding parties could have ten thousand men or 
more. The raiders likely included men from nearby sancaks—Smederevo, 
Shkoder, and Herzegovina. 


Raids into Friuli 


Venice expanded into Friuli in 1420 by taking over lands that had been ruled 
by the patriarchate of Aquilea.® As in other Venetian territories, each town 
had its own captain-rector; on military matters they followed the lead of the 
captain-rector of Udine, Friuli’s main city.°? This rudimentary regional coor- 
dination served Venice well during the Ottoman war of 1463-1479, when 
Friuli was a tempting target for the akinci.% Their invasion route lay through 
Croatia, down the Sava valley through Austrian Carniola, and then down the 
Isonzo/Soéa watershed, or over the Postojna Gap.® This was how Bosnia’s 
Aias Beg reached the gates of Udine in 1472; a more serious raid followed in 
1473. In response, Venetian authorities built a line of earthen forts or sconces 
from Gorizia (on the upper Isonzo/Soéa) to Aquilea, for which the fortress of 
Gorizia served as a northern anchor. In 1477 invaders breached the line by 
capturing a key bridge at Gorizia and marching down the west bank of the 
Isonzo into the Friulian plain. Venice’s commander made things worse by 
falling into the trap of a feigned retreat—a classic Ottoman tactic. The raiders 
crossed two more rivers, ravaging as they went. In 1478, ‘Alibeg Michaelogli 
led a large force of akinci west from Shkoder, where his men were relieved 
of responsibility for the siege after Ottoman regulars arrived. They reached 
Friuli but then turned north into Habsburg territory after they had seen Ven- 
ice’s latest defenses—about 6,500 men remaining stubbornly in their forts 
and sconces. The Venetians had evidently learned a valuable lesson. Ottoman 
light cavalry could not be compelled to join in the kind of all-out battle for 
which European heavy cavalry and tightly massed infantry companies were 
designed. The proper strategy, albeit an inglorious one, was to hold fortified 
positions, keeping the men in their posts. To be sure, the Isonzo/Soéa line 
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was not impermeable. As things turned out, however, Friuli was struck by a 
major Ottoman raid only one more time, in 1499. 

It should be noted, however, that the Venetian Republic had what was 
undoubtedly the best-funded and arguably the best-managed military estab- 
lishment in Europe.®’ Things were very different in the three Inner Aus- 
trian®8 duchies, Carniola, Carinthia, and Styria. While the three provinces 
could raise as many as 1,500 cavalry and a larger number of infantry, they 
could not do so quickly, and they lacked the resources to build new strong- 
holds or to man a defensive line on a permanent basis. In 1479, the imperial 
diet at Nuremberg discussed, but did not act on, a proposal to station a 
permanent force of six thousand to seven thousand men along the border 
between Austrian Carniola and Hungarian Croatia.® Decades would pass 
before either the Austrian lands or the empire had the capacity to create the 
kind of hardened frontier that was already in place in Venetian Friuli. 


Raids into Carniola, Styria, and Carinthia 


Following Ottoman raids early in the fifteenth century, Carniola was spared 
for more than forty years, apparently in deference to a local prince who allied 
with the Porte against Hungary’s John Hunyadi.” The real time of troubles 
began in 1469. Between that year and 1483, there were one or more major 
raids into one or more Inner Austrian duchies during twelve of the fifteen 
years.’! In terms of the plunder to be gotten, it was well worthwhile for 
akinci from Bosnia to leave Croatia behind and ride on for another two 
hundred or three hundred miles to Austrian territory. The pattern of attacks 
indicates advance planning. In Carniola, raiders scoured the Sava valley 
around Ljubljana in 1470 and west of Ljubljana, toward Kranj, in 1471. In 
southern Styria, the environs of Celje were struck in 1471 and again in 1479. 
The valley of the Drava—around Ptuj and Maribor—was ravaged in 1475, 
1477, and 1483. Akinci reached eastern Carinthia via the Drava in 1473 and 
central Carinthia via the Isonzo/Soéa in 1478. In 1480, one force hit Carin- 
thia, near Salzburg, while another struck up the Mur toward Salzburg. 7” Over 
the fifteen years, the raiders spared no fertile valley and never struck the 
same area two years in a row. 

Indirect evidence suggests that the decisions guiding raids were made at 
the Porte. In 1471, Bosnia’s Isa Ishakbegovié did not lead his men up the 
Sava until after Mehmed II had learned that Frederick III was asking the 
imperial diet at Regensburg for a military subsidy against the Ottomans. In 
1472, when Frederick III and Matthias Corvinus were at loggerheads, an 
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attack into Habsburg lands may have supported the sultan’s hope of opening 
negotiations with Hungary.’ In 1474 and again in 1478, ‘Alibeg Michaelog- 
li’s akinci did not set off on their raids to the west until their services were no 
longer needed for siege warfare in Albania.”4 In 1475, Carniola’s mounted 
men had scored a rare victory in a skirmish in southern Styria, then joined 
with troops from Styria and Carinthia to pursue the invaders, only to fall into 
a deadly ambush; the Ottoman raiders had apparently been reinforced by 
fresh troops sent by the grand vezir.”° 

The taking of captives for profit has a long history in the Balkans, 7° and 
indeed a much longer history in Europe generally.’ For Christian as well as 
Ottoman raiders, the best prisoners were those of high rank whose kindred 
could afford to pay ransom.78 Both sides also took persons of low status for 
sale as slaves in market towns east and west, but in this “lucrative business,” 
there is “little doubt that the Ottomans had the initiative.”’? As to the num- 
bers involved, one must be wary of the estimates given by contemporary 
Western chroniclers: thirty thousand men, women, and children taken from 
Slavonia in 1469; a line of prisoners that took eight hours to pass through in 
Styria in 1473; or ten thousand people from Carinthia in 1478.8° In Venetian 
Dalmatia, where local officials often conducted post-campaign censuses to 
find out how many people had been taken away, initial estimates were re- 
duced by a factor of two or more.®! A further problem is that the array of 
Western texts for the fifteenth century has no counterpart on the Ottoman 
side. The slave market near the sancakbeg’s palace in Sarajevo doubtless 
contributed to the city’s spectacular growth,*? but Bosnian archives yield 
information only for those slaves who gained freedom by converting to Is- 
lam.’ Finally, history is always written within a field of questions set by the 
historian’s world. In the twenty-first century, the taking of Christian slaves 
by Bosnian Muslims has to be treated with circumspection. * In any case, the 
larger issue is the depopulation of the lands affected; in this respect, the 
taking of captives will have been far less important than countless decisions 
by peasant families—or the noble landlords directing them—to pick up 
stakes and move beyond the reach of the akinci. Parts of Croatia proper are 
thought to have lost more than half their population because of Ottoman raids 
during the 1470s.8° According to a 1486 record of the holdings of Count 
Bernardin Frankopan, patriarch of his clan, only 270 of his 704 villages were 
still inhabited.8° The area along the Una, where local notables could not 
guarantee the safety of their peasants, was also hard hit.8” Over a longer 
period, from about 1470 to about 1530, parts of Carniola are also thought to 
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have lost as much as half of their people. *8* Similar declines are reported for 
southern Styria, though here people were fleeing not only the Ottomans but 
also the Hungarians, who occupied Styria in the 1480s. What all this means 
in strategic terms is that the akinci were very good at their work. Years of 
raiding into Austria will thus have served the aims of the Ottoman state in 
two ways: it kept the akinci gainfully occupied, and it softened up territories 
for future acquisition. With expansion to the north of Bosnia precluded by 
Corvinus’s defensive line, the easiest line of advance was westward, through 
Croatia toward Austria. 


A BREATHING SPACE FOR EUROPE 


Bayezid II 


The succession of Sultan Bayezid II (r. 1481-1512) was contested by his 
younger brother Cem (or Jem), who raised troops against him. After losing a 
key battle, Cem fled to the island of Rhodes and then spent the rest of his 
years at various Christian courts.*? It was thus Bayezid’s policy to forestall 
attack from the West (in support of Cem) by cultivating ties with the main 
European powers, some of which did not scruple from using these diplomatic 
contacts to rouse Ottoman military ambitions against their Christian foes. °° 
At the same time, Bayezid was also very different from his father: he “sought 
the company of teachers of Islamic science and philosophy” and “clearly 
disliked war.”°! The Janissary corps might cause trouble if not sent out to 
war from time to time, but one could keep them busy without antagonizing 
the sultan’s western neighbors. For example, when Matthias Corvinus and 
Bayezid signed a non-aggression pact in 1483, Moldova was excluded from 
the agreement. Thus Hungary took no offense when Bayezid led the Janissar- 
ies on a successful campaign against the Vojvoda of Moldova in 1484.° 
Finally, the real danger to the Ottoman state lay to the east. The annexation 
of the south Anatolian emirate of Karaman (1483) made the Ottomans neigh- 
bors of lesser Muslim princes who looked for protection either to Istanbul or 
to Cairo’s Mamluk sultans. When Bayezid intervened here on behalf of a 
client, his Mamluk counterpart responded in force; the intermittent fighting 
that followed left the Mamluks in a stronger position.°? Someday, there 
would be a reckoning between the two Islamic powers. 
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Rivalry between Austria and Hungary 


Since the sultan refrained from campaigning to the west, Hungary and Aus- 
tria were at leisure to pursue their long-standing rivalry. This was why Corvi- 
nus so readily agreed to a five-year truce offered by Bayezid II in 1483.4 But 
with Corvinus’s death in 1490 without a legitimate heir,9> the initiative 
passed to the Habsburg side. Archduke Maximilian, more adventurous than 
his father, was also a capable military commander. With an army of mercen- 
ary Landsknechte from south Germany, °° he reconquered the Austrian prov- 
inces lost by his father. Then in 1490 he presented himself as a candidate for 
the Hungarian throne as per the treaty of 1463. But the Magyar aristocracy 
would not accept a German king. Leading magnates (and the queen-widow) 
preferred Wladislas II of Bohemia, who now became king of Hungary as 
well. To prevent Wladislas II from reaching Székesfehérvar, Hungary’s coro- 
nation city, Maximilian launched an invasion of Hungary. The upshot was a 
new treaty concluded at Posonia®’ in 1491: Maximilian and his father, Frede- 
rick III, recognized Wladislas I as king on condition that his successor in 
Hungary would be a Habsburg. This treaty was not to the liking of Hungary’s 
magnates. In return for their acceptance of it in 1492, they extorted conces- 
sions from Wladislas II, including the abolition of some taxes that Corvinus 
had put in place to support his two lines of frontier fortresses. Meanwhile, 
even as royal fiscal officials struggled to maintain Hungary’s defenses, Otto- 
man pressure along the southern border was increasing. 

Maximilian championed the idea of a crusade, and he personally investi- 
gated routes for an advance into Ottoman territory.°? But this was a prince 
who set too many goals. For one scholar, “the Turkish question” was “the 
great task” of Maximilian’s life; for another, he showed “childish” insou- 
ciance about the dangers of Ottoman power.!° He did at least defend the 
Austrian duchies with a vigor and energy never shown by Frederick II. In 
1493, when Bosnia’s Yakub Beg came through Croatia to Styria, he was 
turned back by Maximilian’s commander, Jakob Sekely, who had some five 
thousand men at his disposal. For a counter-strike, Maximilian borrowed 
money to raise three mercenary armies, one to guard Vienna and a second to 
hold the border between Carniola and Croatia. He himself led the third army 
down the Danube toward the Hungarian fortress of Gyér, !°! hoping the Hun- 
garians would join him. But the Hungarians had no taste for a German-led 
crusade, and when it became clear that the Ottomans would not be attacking 
Austrian lands that year, Maximilian disbanded his armies. !° 
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In 1495, when Hungary renewed its truce with the Ottomans, Maximilian 
signed on as a third party. As King of the Romans! and ruler of the Low 
Countries by right of his late wife,!°* Maximilian was ready for a great 
undertaking. Would it be against the French in Italy !°° or against Venice? !% 
In either case he meant to lead a large army across the Alps and so needed 
peace on Austria’s eastern borders. As Maximilian dickered with the imperi- 
al diet for the funds for an army, he also entertained the first Ottoman ambas- 
sador to appear within the empire. In 1498 he signed a separate truce with 
Bayezid II, renewed for three years in 1499, 107 


Continued Fighting in Croatia 


Even under Bayezid II, incursions into Croatia continued, though they in- 
volved fewer men than in the 1470s. Croatia’s defenses were again not up to 
the task. The 950 light cavalry on the ban’s payroll could not guard a frontier 
that stretched for three hundred miles from the Drava south to the Adriat- 
ic.!08 Magnates and nobles had their own troops, but they could never “rise 
up” (insurgere) in time to confront an invasion head-on. Instead, they “rose 
up” after the fact, hoping to intercept the raiders as they recrossed the fron- 
tier, slowed down by their booty and their captives. !° This tactic sometimes 
worked. In October 1483, as Bosnian forces returned from Carniola, the ban 
laid an ambush at “Zrinski ford” on the Una; in a two-day battle, the enemy 
was routed, and all their captives were freed. !!° In 1491, near Udbina, south 
and west of the Una, Croatian forces inflicted heavy losses on Bosnian raid- 
ers returning from Carniola. !!! 

Yet the Ottomans did not keep falling victim to the same trick. In Septem- 
ber 1493, as Yakub Beg of Bosnia returned from a raid in Styria, the Croa- 
tians (with some Styrians) waited at Krbava Polje near Udbina. When the 
Ottomans found their way barred, a parley ensued, but talks stalled when 
Yakub Beg refused to release his Christian captives. Then the Bosnian san- 
cakbeg attacked from an unexpected angle with devastating effect; as many 
as thirteen thousand to fifteen thousand were killed or taken prisoner. !!2 
Many leading families now paid tribute to the sultan to spare their estates 
from attack; they also agreed to give Bosnian troops free passage across their 
lands. !!3 

The catastrophe at Krbava Polje in 1493 has been compared to Kosovo 
Polje in 1389. But while Serbia had disappeared from the map by 1457, 
Croatia would continue to exist, albeit a Croatia greatly truncated by subse- 
quent Ottoman conquests. The difference was that Croatia, unlike Serbia, 
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was a province of a larger state. In the immediate aftermath, Wladislas II did 
little to help, and Croatians looked elsewhere. Senj applied to Pope Alexan- 
der VI (r. 1492-1503), who sent appreciable sums. The Croatian Sabor sent 
emissaries to the west. Archduke Maximilian had kind words but little else. 
In 1498, the imperial diet voted 5,000 Rhine gulden for Croatia, but the 
money was never raised.!!4 What did help was that Wladislas II in 1496 
named an effective commander as co-ban for Croatia: Janos Corvinus, the 
illegitimate son of Matthias Corvinus, who had important holdings in Slavo- 
nia as well as Hungary.!!5 Ban Janos devoted himself to fortifying the fron- 
tier, and in 1499 he felt strong enough to conclude a two-year truce with 
Bosnia’s Skender Pasa, who was then at war with Venice.!!® But when the 
sultan concluded peace with Venice in 1503, Ottoman raiders again turned 
toward Croatia. 
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Chapter One 


Hungary and Venice Defeated, 
1499-1526 


As of 1500, two Christian frontier states seemed capable of withstanding the 
Ottomans, Hungary and Venice. This chapter recounts how both suffered 
defeat. Venice not only accepted (1503) a treaty of peace that entailed impor- 
tant territorial losses, but it also began to see the Porte as a potential ally 
against European powers covetous of Venetian possessions in Italy. Mean- 
while, during the final decades of the Jagiellonian rule in Hungary, the king- 
dom’s finances and its military preparedness deteriorated. Corvinus’s defen- 
sive line was cracked open by the Ottoman conquest of Belgrade in 1521. At 
Mohacs in 1526, Hungary lost half its army, and the king himself drowned 
while trying to escape. At this point, the only major state left standing in the 
way of an Ottoman advance toward Europe’s German heartland was Habs- 
burg Austria. 


OTTOMAN BOSNIA, 1499-1526 


Ottoman Imperial Strategy 


From about 1500 the Porte looked anxiously to eastern Anatolia, where 
Shi’ite warrior clans known as kizilbas (“heads”)! united behind Shah 
Isma’il I, founder of Iran’s Safavid dynasty (r. 1501-1524).* Bayezid II 
largely ignored the problem, rousing the ire of Prince Selim, the most warlike 
of his sons. Meanwhile, the sultan kept peace with Christian powers. A treaty 
with Hungary that expired in 1498 was renewed in 1503 and again in 1510 
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and 1511, not long before Bayezid was overthrown by Prince Selim (April 
1512).3 Multi-year truces with the Holy Roman Empire were signed in 1498 
and again in 1504. Emperor Maximilian I (r. 1495-1519) often talked of a 
crusade against the infidels, but during his campaigns against Venice 
(1508-1517) he hoped to gain the sultan as an ally. Imperial diplomats 
traveled to Sarajevo in 1504 and 1510 to solicit an invasion of Dalmatia from 
Bosnia.* 

The only war that Bayezid launched in the West was against Venice. The 
casus belli is not clear, but Venetian Cyprus had refused to give shelter to 
storm-tossed Ottoman merchantmen. Also, the sultan’s war fleet lost face 
when five Venetian galleys sank a large and well-armed Ottoman vessel with 
150 men on board.° In any case, Venice’s bailo reported in December 1498 
that war galleys were under construction at the Ottoman arsenal, though he 
could not find out against whom they would sail.° Bayezid and his divan 
chose their objective well: they would divest Venice of its remaining harbors 
in mainland Greece, including Lepanto (Naupaktos) on the Gulf of Corinth 
and the well-fortified port of Methoni (Modon) at the southern tip of the 
Peloponnesus. The armada that sailed in June was for the first time large 
enough to confront Venice’s fleet. Meanwhile, Bayezid and his army 
marched overland toward Lepanto. When the fleets engaged off Navarino in 
August 1499, Venice’s commander failed to act decisively, and Lepanto was 
lost. In 1500 Methoni was the target of a joint campaign across land and sea. 
As the fleets met off Navarino in July, the Ottomans again had the best of 
things and proceeded to occupy Methoni. Later that year Spanish troops from 
Naples raised the banner of St. Mark over the island of Cephalonia, Venice’s 
only success in the battle for good harbors. A secretary sent to the Porte in 
September 1502 brought back in April 1503 an inglorious peace.’ 

From 1499 through 1501, the fighting at sea was accompanied by nearly 
continuous attacks from Bosnia and Herzegovina into the rural “counties”’ 
of Venice’s Dalmatian cities. That this theater of the war was of less impor- 
tance for the Ottomans is clear from the men deployed. The four thousand 
troops kept in Bosnia “for defense”? would have included the Janissary in- 
fantry, paid four times a year, and the sipahi cavalry. These regular units 
joined in campaigns of conquest.!° But raids were typically entrusted to 
irregulars, who fought for a share of the booty. Over the course of the six- 
teenth century, the akinci who filled this role under Mehmed II were relegat- 
ed to auxiliary duty; with their own hereditary commanders, they did not 
always respect the army’s chain of command. In their stead, Balkan sancak- 
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begs created a volunteer light cavalry, the so-called azabs, whose ranks may 
have included Christians.!! Venetian sources indicate that the Ottomans of- 
ten began a raid by sending out martolossi—Vlach units that rode under their 
own commanders. !* The main raiding forces that followed were led by san- 
cakbegs or their subordinates, following written orders that were not opened 
until the troops had reached a certain point. !3 On some occasions, the raiders, 
probably azabs,!* are described as volunteers who reported to muster sites 
after a sancakbeg had issued a call for “all who wish to make a profit” or “all 
who have good horses.” !5 They seldom took the trouble to drag artillery 
down the passes into the Dalmatian plain,'® and they conquered no territo- 
ry.!7 Their aim was to harass enemy country and make Venice more willing 
to sue for peace. 

Selim I (r. 1512-1520) overthrew his father in order to pursue more 
vigorously the war against the kizilbas. He first had to deal with an older 
brother who opposed his seizure of the throne. '8 Hence it was not until spring 
1514 that Selim led his army across the Bosporus for the long march to the 
Iranian frontier, more than eight hundred miles to the east. !9 Since religious 
justification was needed for a war against Muslims, the sultan arranged for 
promulgation of a judicial opinion: his Shi’ite foes were not true Muslims but 
“unbelievers and heretics.” At Chaldoran, northeast of Lake Van, Isma’il’s 
eighty thousand mounted archers were decimated by the concentrated fire- 
power of the Ottoman center, where twelve thousand Janissary musketeers 
formed around a wagon fort bristling with artillery (23 August 1514).2° In 
June 1515, Selim moved south to occupy lands bordering on the Syrian 
territory of the Cairo-based Mamluk Empire. In 1516 he again led his army 
across the Bosporus, having previously arranged for a second judicial opin- 
ion. The Mamluks were, like the Ottomans, Sunni Muslims, but in light of 
their assistance to the Safavids, it was decided that “who aids a heretic is 
himself a heretic.” Near Aleppo, a second great Muslim army learned a bitter 
lesson from Ottoman firepower (24 August 1516). But Syria could not be 
held so long as the Mamluks ruled Egypt. In January 1517 the Ottomans 
defeated their rivals near Cairo. In March, the last Mamluk sultan was exe- 
cuted.*! 

The sobriquet ‘““Conqueror”2? was already attached to Mehmed II. But 
Selim I subjected far more territory to Ottoman authority than any of his 
predecessors. As ruler of the Muslim world from Libya to Mecca, ?3 and from 
Bosnia to the Iranian border, he gave new meaning to the Ottoman claim that 
the sultan was Islam’s Rightly Guided Caliph. As he marched toward Cairo, 
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Ottoman war galleys were already patrolling the Red Sea, aiming to thwart 
the penetration of this Muslim lake by the infidel Portuguese. In keeping with 
Selim’s status as “world conqueror,”2* his masters of protocol appropriated a 
ritual dating from ancient Persia’s Achaemenid dynasty. From 1519, Euro- 
pean envoys were carried at the arms before the sultan, to kneel before the 
throne and kiss his hand. This revival of the ancient practice was first re- 
ported by a Venetian ambassador sent to Selim’s court in Cairo.?5 

In more practical terms, Ottoman rule in Egypt created the basis for a 
strategic partnership with Venice. During the fifteenth century, Asian spices 
for the European market came through Alexandria, where Venice’s merchant 
colony negotiated contracts with officials of the Mamluk spice monopoly. 
From about 1500, Portugal’s Estado da India began taking over the role of 
supplying Europe with spices. The Mamluks promised to remedy things, but 
the war fleet they sent to Gujarat was defeated by the Portuguese (1508). The 
Ottomans managed things better. First, they freed the spice trade from the 
trammels of a Mamluk state monopoly. Second, while they too failed to 
defeat the Portuguese off the coast of India, they did secure control of the 
Red Sea?6 and thus provided safe harbor for Muslim shippers who knew how 
to elude Portuguese patrols in the Indian Ocean. The change in patterns of 
trade was not immediately visible, but by about 1560, Venice was again 
queen of the European spice trade, and large sums flowed from Alexandria’s 
customs house to the Ottoman treasury. 2’ 

Suleyman the Lawgiver?’ (r. 1520-1566) sought conquests in the West to 
complement his father’s achievements in the East. In 1522, his armada of 
four hundred sail landed approximately one hundred thousand men on 
Rhodes, the island fortress held since the time of the Crusades by the Knights 
Hospitaler of St. John. After a siege of 145 days, Suleyman raised the flag for 
negotiations, and the Knights agreed to an honorable surrender. ?° This victo- 
ry, added to the previous capture of Methoni and Lepanto, left the Ottomans 
dominant in the eastern Mediterranean, save for Venetian Cyprus and Crete. 
Suleyman’s success in Hungary was to be even more of a shock to Christian 
Europe. According to Ottoman documents of 1521 and 1526, the decision to 
probe Hungary’s Sava frontier was taken in the fall of 1520, soon after 
Suleyman acceded to the throne.3? The campaign was not especially well 
organized, yet its results were beyond expectation. While Suleyman laid 
siege to Sabac, a fortress on the Sava, his grand vezir managed to encircle 
Belgrade, whereupon he was joined by the sultan and the main body of the 
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army. After a full-scale siege of only seven days, the proud anchor fortress of 
Matthias Corvinus’s Danube—Sava line surrendered (29 August 1521).3! 

In the next few years, there were attacks north into Hungary and west into 
Croatia that will be discussed below. In 1524 Suleyman offered peace to 
Hungary, albeit with the proviso that his armies would have free passage for 
attacks into Habsburg territory. King Louis II Jagiello (1516-1526) refused 
to agree. 3? Because of this rejection, or because he planned to attack in any 
case, >> Suleyman invaded again in 1526, leading eighty thousand men up the 
Danube. At Mohacs, south of Buda, a Hungarian force of twenty-five thou- 
sand launched a disastrous charge (29 August 1526). Some sixteen thousand 
Hungarian troops perished, and Louis II drowned while trying to escape. *4 
As his engineers erected a seven-kilometer wooden bridge near Osijek to 
facilitate passage across the Sava marshlands,*° the sultan briefly occupied 
Buda. By the Ottoman law of conquest, the fact that he had defeated Louis II 
in open battle made him king of Hungary.*® Europeans, slow to grasp this 
claim, would have many decades to digest its implications. 


Bosnia as an Ottoman Province 


Since Bosnia was above all a military province,’ the subordinate officials 
who counted for most were the district military commanders, the vojvods.38 
This was probably the reason that its European neighbors saw Bosnia as a 
dangerous place during the absence of a sancakbeg. In 1520, during an 
interregnum in Bosnia, Zadar’s rectors could not find anyone to carry a 
message to Bosnia, “for they say this would be going to a certain death.” 9 
When the Dalmatian countryside was raided soon thereafter, the rectors 
traced the attack to four vojvods who allegedly intended to “make a profit 
while we can,” before a new sancakbeg came.’ In any case, public order 
would have suffered from the fact that many sancaks served only a year or 
less.4! But three men who served long terms made a mark, by their building 
projects*2 and by their stewardship of Ottoman military power: Skender Pasa 
(1498-1504), Firuz Beg (1505-1512), and Ghazi Husrev Beg (1521-1525, 
1526-1534, 1536-1541). 

Skender Pasa (or Skender Beg) was by sixteenth-century standards an old 
man when he entered on his third term in Bosnia.* Venetian officials ex- 
tracted from a captured Ottoman soldier a statement that Skender Pasa was 
“a Turk, like his father,” but it seems his family was of Slavic or Greek 
origin.*4 His close ties to the Porte are indicated by the fact that when a 
particularly unwelcome bit of news came, he chose to carry it to the capital 
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himself.4> In keeping with the sultan’s policy toward Hungary, the sancak- 
beg sought, at least initially, to nurture good relations with his neighbor, Ban 
Janos Corvinus of Croatia.4° On the other hand, Venetians thought that he 
took personal satisfaction from leading the campaign against Dalmatia be- 
cause of an old grievance against the republic.47 The rector of Sibenik re- 
ported that the sultan had given Dalmatia to Skender Pasa “as a gift,”48 but 
this claim is refuted by the fact that he made no serious effort to conquer 
territory during the war; for example, he did not bring artillery against the 
weak but strategic fortress of Vrana in the contado of Zadar as Venetian 
officials feared he would.*? Leaving his regulars behind to defend Bosnia, 
Skender Beg raised volunteers for his raids, sometimes from local peasants. °° 
He coordinated such operations with the sancaks of neighboring provinces, 
and on one occasion he was reported to have several of them under his 
command.>! One Venetian observer complained bitterly of the huge sums 
that “this devil Skender” had amassed from “souls taken off into captivity.” >? 

Once peace was concluded, the rector of Trogir circulated a hopeful re- 
port that Skender would now be dismissed by the sultan “because of his 
many robberies.”>? Instead, he remained in office and adapted to the shift in 
Ottoman policy; for example, he promised that Venetian merchants would 
have an escort through Bosnia if they let him know of their coming.*4 In 
October 1504, when the aged Skender was afflicted with a “tremor,” Venice 
was asked for a physician. Gabriele Zerbi, a distinguished professor of medi- 
cine at the University of Padua, was sent off with a salary rich enough to 
offset a man’s fears. But the last act of the story suggests that Bosnia’s 
military elite did not share in the Porte’s newfound friendship for Venice. 
When Skender died in December, notwithstanding Zerbi’s ministrations, his 
hosts expressed their displeasure by having the unfortunate physician “sawed 
in half.””>> 

Firuz Beg was remembered in Dubrovnik as a man who liked a good 
glass of Malvasia. The city-republic sent bricklayers and other craftsmen to 
help in the construction of baths and other public works that he attached to 
his religious endowments (vakufs).°° With regard to Dalmatia, Firuz Beg 
kept the sultan’s peace with Venice. He tolerated occasional raids by the 
martolossi, who lived from plunder, but not by regular troops. In 1507, when 
two vojvods violated the peace, the sancakbeg sent them to Istanbul in 
chains.*” Since Bayezid II also had a treaty of peace with Hungary during 
these years, there would not have been much for Bosnia’s military establish- 
ment to do, and one can imagine the men becoming restless. When Maximil- 
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ian I began a war against Venice that was to last for a decade (1508-1517), 
both sides looked to Bosnia as a potential recruiting ground for light cavalry. 
In 1510, Firuz Beg sent emissaries to Venice with an offer to hire out “ten 
thousand Turks” for military service, all of them “slaves” of the sultan, and it 
seems the ensuing negotiations had some result.58 Meanwhile, the emperor 
dispatched an envoy to Sarajevo to propose a Habsburg-Ottoman alliance in 
which Firuz Beg would attack Dalmatia; doubtless acting as instructed, the 
sancakbeg sent him on to the sultan’s court at Edirne, where he achieved 
nothing.°? In 1512, the accession of the warlike Selim I seems to have had 
repercussions in Bosnia. In April or May of that year, Firuz Beg launched a 
major raid across the Una into Croatia. In the fall, his troops forced the 
surrender of Srebrenica, an important Hungarian outpost in northern Bos- 
nia. Until now, this fortress had blocked possible attacks down the Drina to 
the Sava. 

Husrev Beg was part of the Ottoman inner circle. His father, a convert 
from Herzegovina, rose to high office as a protégé of grand vezir Ahmed 
Pasa Hercegovic and was given the honor of marrying one of Bayezid II’s 
daughters. Sent to the Porte by his widowed mother, the young Husrev Beg 
was befriended by his uncle, the sultan’s second son. As sancakbeg of Sme- 
derevo, he distinguished himself in the fighting around Belgrade in 1521, for 
which he was given the sobriquet “Ghazi.”®! Transferred to Bosnia in Sep- 
tember 1521, he formed raider units of a new type, the so-called delis (“cra- 
zies”’); the men were all Muslims, in many cases converts, and the fact that 
they made up the sancakbeg’s personal retinue made them amenable to disci- 
pline.® In March or April 1522 he led a quick strike through Croatia into 
Carniola.®3 But there were bigger fish to fry. Troops from Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina had previously made probes toward Knin and Skradin on the Krka 
River, above the Venetian port of Sibenik. In June 1522, both towns surren- 
dered to a joint Bosnian-Herzegovinan siege army.® Bosnia’s sancak stayed 
on a while to make sure Skradin was properly fortified.® He made further 
conquests the next year in the Lika region, west of the Krka. © 

Since Ghazi Husrev Beg did not permit reprisals against the burghers of 
Knin and Skradin,® his men were denied the satisfaction of booty. Then in 
June 1524 he led a large force across Croatia to Metlika in Styria; unable to 
force a surrender of the citadel, they burned villages in the area and took off a 
reported four thousand captives.° The next major target was Jajce, anchor 
fortress of the Hungarian position in northern Bosnia. According to a Croa- 
tian commander, Suleyman threatened Ghazi Husrev Beg with loss of his 
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post if he did not capture this critical fortress.® But, apparently unwilling to 
risk the loss of precious artillery,7° the sultan would not allow more than a 
few siege guns to be trundled out along difficult mountain tracks; Jajce must 
be forced into submission the hard way, by cutting off its supplies. With help 
from Herzegovina, Ghazi Husrev Beg managed to block all routes into Jajce 
by late 1524. He was, however, not able to prevent the breakthrough in June 
1525 of a good-sized Hungarian relief force.”! Though he did in fact lose his 
post for a time, this setback was just a bump along the road of a long career. 
In 1526, again the sancak of Bosnia, Ghazi Husrev Beg led a contingent of 
three thousand cavalry in the sultan’s great victory at Mohacs; in 1528, his 
forces conquered Jajce. 


VENETIAN DALMATIA, 1499-1526 


Strategic Priorities of the Venetian Republic 


In the aftermath of French invasions of Italy in 1494 and 1498, Venice 
aligned itself with France’s foes; for example, it supported Pisa’s revolt 
against Florence, hoping to pry Florence away from its French alliance. But 
when war with the Ottomans loomed in 1499, the republic limited its com- 
mitments in Italy by backing the likely winner: Venice would help the 
French conquer the duchy of Milan in return for territorial concessions north 
of Milan. The government thus concentrated its forces for a thrust toward 
Milan, ignoring warnings of an Ottoman attack through Croatia. As things 
turned out, France’s conquest of Milan in 1499 did create a breathing space 
in the Italian wars, during which Venice could devote its resources to the war 
in Greece and at sea. But grand strategy had a price. As Milan surrendered 
and Venetian troops started moving back toward their positions in Friuli, 
Skender Paga’s raiders broke through defenses on the Isonzo to inflict “ap- 
palling” suffering on Friuli’s rural population. 72 

Both Maximilian I and Pope Julius IT (r. 1503-1513) begrudged Venice 
its recent territorial gains. So did the now-Spanish government of Naples” as 
well as two regional powers in Lombardy, the Marquis of Mantua and the 
Duke of Ferrara. Thus while France would control Milan from 1499 to 1512, 
the Signoria’s French alliance made Venice wholly dependent on a single 
ally, and this ally was not wholly reliable. France’s Louis XII (r. 1498-1512) 
was receptive to suggestions that he, along with others, might enlarge his 
dominions at Venice’s expense. When France joined in the League of Cam- 
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brai (December 1508), meant to make the republic disgorge all of its con- 
quests over the last eighty years, Venice faced its greatest crisis. After a 
decisive victory by the allies in May 1509, Venice lost all of Terraferma, 
save for Treviso and some villages on the lagoon.” But the patrician govern- 
ment now proved its mettle. Mercenary generals on the state payroll sent out 
recruiters to the lands of friendly rulers, including the sultan. Although the 
Council of Ten blocked a Senate proposal to ask the Porte for massive 
assistance, at least one contingent of Ottoman light cavalry crossed from 
Albania.’> To support large mercenary armies, new ways were found to levy 
forced loans on wealthy citizens.’ Venetian diplomats detached Pope Julius 
from the League of Cambrai by allowing him to reclaim Romagna for the 
Papal States. Finally, Venice had ruled its subject towns with a light hand; 
burghers in Terraferma were thus glad to see the banner of St. Mark return. 
French troops, briefly ejected from Milan, soon returned. King Francis I (r. 
1515-1547) inaugurated his reign with a great victory at Marignano. Mean- 
while, in the east and north, the armies of Venice and of Maximilian I 
continued their duel up and down the Isonzo and back and forth across 
Lombardy, Friuli, and Istria. Peace was finally declared in 1517, with no loss 
of major possessions on either side. Venice kept Verona, while the Austrians 
kept Gorizia and Gradisca (both on the Isonzo) and Rijeka (Fiume) on the 
Adriatic.’” During the war, Venice’s military engineers devised massive de- 
fense works of a new style to make key cities of Terraferma impervious to 
artillery bombardment. The first-ever “bastion trace” or trace italienne for- 
tress was erected at Padua between 1509 and 1520.78 

As for Dalmatia, the Collegio approved added expenses during the Otto- 
man war of 1499-1503, especially for Zadar. As the doge commented, “Za- 
dar is our very heart.”7? In 1499 Venice stationed a detachment of Spanish 
mercenaries at Nin, in Zadar’s contado. When the city’s rectors engaged one 
hundred light cavalry at 3 ducats a month, ®° they no doubt had the approval 
of the Collegio. Troops called provisionati were kept on half pay, ready for 
service at full pay when called upon. In 1501 Venice sent two hundred 
stradioti and two hundred provisionati,®! “including one hundred musket- 
eers.”82 When Venice appointed a procurator-general to oversee Dalmatia’s 
defenses, he was greeted “like a messiah” on his arrival in Zadar, and again 
in Split.83 Still, as Ivan Pederin has said, if Venetian rule in Dalmatia was 
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“mild and humane,” it was also “very stingy” in doling out funds.*+ For 
example, a model for a fortress in Nin met with great approval in the Senate, 


as among the burghers of Nin. But it would have cost 3,000 ducats, 5 and Nin 
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did not get a fortress. For a good part of the extraordinary expenses of war, 
Dalmatia had to rely on its own resources. 


Dalmatia’s Resources 


Whether they had family property there or not, Venetian patricians serving as 
officials in Dalmatia were expected to put their personal credit at the service 
of the state, in the expectation of eventual recompense. (The same was true 
of wealthy magistrates elsewhere in Europe).8° For example, in November 
1500, the Count of Zadar, newly in office, had debts of 700 ducats; the town 
treasury could not repay him because his predecessor took what there was to 
cover his debts, including his annual salary. But since Skender Pasa was said 
to be headed for Vrana, where the walls were weak, the new count and his 
colleague, the captain, borrowed again for the repairs. Soon thereafter, both 
rectors pleaded for Venice to send cash: Vrana and Nadin needed more 
soldiers, but “we cannot get anything on our credit.” Local merchants and 
members of the landowning town nobility were also called upon. In Kotor, 
when grain stocks were dangerously low, the count convened “forty citizens” 
for dinner. They lent money to charter a ship “for Puglia or Albania,” and the 
captain put up funds to buy grain.®’ This willingness to borrow in one’s own 
name for the needs of the state helps to explain how Dalmatia withstood 
Ottoman attacks. There was also of course a question of protecting one’s 
property, as when urban patricians built forts to shelter the peasants on their 
lands. In Zadar’s contado, eight forts or towers were constructed after the 
1499-1503 war, including one by a local monastery, one by the town govern- 
ment, and five by patrician families. The most important of them was at 
Zemunik, ten miles east of Zadar, built by the Zadar branch of Venice’s 
Venier family. 88 

The strong sense of communal identity among Dalmatia’s town dwellers 
was another asset, at least potentially. To be sure, corporate amour propre 
could make it difficult for Venetian officials to assert their authority. In 1500, 
for example, the Venetian podesta of Nin made himself a spokesman for the 
town’s claim to judicial autonomy; his superior, the Count of Zadar, had to 
come to Nin in person to vindicate his right to hear appeals against verdicts 
by the town court.*? But the local patriotism promoted by traditional social 
arrangements also kept civic militias alive. In March 1500, the rector of 
Kotor had few paid soldiers on hand, yet he was not worried, for “the spirit of 
the citizens here is strong and brave against the Turks.” In June 1500, his 
counterpart in Bar reported that “our five hundred arms-bearing citizens” *° 
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had defeated a larger force recruited by rural nobles allied to the Ottomans. 
In keeping with the grim custom of Balkan wars, “our men took many enemy 
heads, crying, ‘Marco! Marco!’”%! In the countryside, too, Venetian author- 
ities sanctioned the traditional practice by which villagers gathered in an 
assembly, sometimes to form a league with other villages. In 1503, the small 
town of Poljica (Polizza) in the contado of Split held “an assembly of nobles 
and landholders” (patrimoniali) to discuss how to respond to Ottoman at- 
tacks. “For the first time in 90 years,” they elected a “count” and sent him to 
Split with letters of credence. When the men from a nearby town built a 
bridge across a local stream, Poljica’s leaders feared it would give Ottoman 
martolossi easier access to their territory; hence “700 men marched out with 
their battle-standard” to destroy the bridge.®* These citizen-soldiers made a 
difference, at least for a time. 


War and Depopulation in Dalmatia 


Venetian officials sought to limit the harm raiders could do in rural Dalmatia. 
To keep watch on mountain passes that descended from Bosnia through 
Croatia, Croatian nobles were kept on retainer.?? At the news of an imminent 
attack, artillery on the town walls sounded the alarm, smoke signals were 
sent up, and riders fanned out, warning country folk to cross to an island or 
flee to the nearest fortified site.°* Things often worked as planned, in part 
because peasants who took shelter were capable of defending themselves. % 
But places of refuge often could not accommodate livestock, and men were 
loath to abandon their livelihood. In one case, villagers chose to “gather with 
their animals under a rock,” where they were found and taken off by the 
raiders.°° The Ottomans also had counter-measures. Raiding parties hired 
“guides” who knew the country well and so came by “unaccustomed paths,” 
thus evading detection.°’ They also attacked areas that had not been hit 
before, save for “rich villages.” °° 

In June 1499, after a four-day raid into the contado of Zadar led by 
Skender Pasa, a local physician reported estimates of four thousand to six 
thousand people carried off. When the rectors of Zadar ordered a census 
“village by village,” they found the losses great, but not so great as first 
reported: missing after the raids were “674 men capable of bearing arms, 
1,315 women and children, and 37,987 animals large and small.’”’°? In No- 
vember 1500 the Ottomans, coming by “fan unaccustomed route,” attacked 
the environs of the coastal fortress-town of Vrana, “not yet depredated.” On 
previous occasions, villagers here had found shelter on a nearby island, but 
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as ill luck would have it, a sirocco “prevented people from crossing.” The 
castellan of Zadar reported that 2,500 people were taken. In all, he said, five 
thousand people had been taken in the last three raids.!°° The peace that 
Venice concluded with the Ottomans in April 1503 brought such incursions 
to a halt, at least until the accession of Sultan Suleyman in 1520.!°! There 
was, however, one troubling incident. In December 1514, some four thou- 
sand men crossed through the Croatian district of Lika, between Bosnia and 
Zadar’s contado. Fearing an attack, the nobles and popolo of Zadar sent an 
emissary to Bosnia; en route, from a hill near Nadin, he watched as three 
hundred Ottoman cavalry came by a “roundabout way” to make it seem that 
they had come from farther west, in Croatia; falling on Vrana, they took, 
“according to a census, about one thousand souls.” !°2 

Captives were reportedly sold for 30 ducats apiece in Sarajevo. !°? The 
taking of slaves was profitable for Bosnia’s adventurers and terrifying for 
Dalmatia’s rural population. Moreover, while the direct loss of population 
due to raids was bad enough, the indirect loss was even greater. Faced with 
the threat of having their families carried off into slavery, Dalmatians de- 
camped permanently to the islands offshore or farther afield. The first full 
census of men able to bear arms was carried out by Lunardo Venier and 
Hieronimo Contarini, elected by the Senate as “syndics” for Dalmatia in 
1525.! Their report affords comparison with scattered earlier bits of infor- 
mation. In 1499, Zadar was said by its rectors to have 7,500 homeni da fatti; 
in 1525, “Zadar with the islands” had only 2,630. Bar’s rectors boasted of 
five hundred men in 1500, but in 1525 there were only three hundred. !° 
Around Zadar, Venier and Contarini found the land “ruined and destroyed,” 
for “all the peasants who remained after the incursions have fled,” some to 
Puglia or Istria. !°° To be sure, some had fled only to nearby islands. But the 
syndics’ overall tally counted 6,800 homeni da fatti on the islands, as against 
only 4,830 in mainland cities and villages. If the Ottomans applied real 
pressure, could a Dalmatia thus depopulated still be defended? 


“The Signoria Does Not Know What We Know” 


In February 1520, officials reported an incursion such as they had not seen 
for years. The seven hundred cavalry who attacked the contado of Zadar 
were homeni da fatti with “fine horses,” not ragtag martolossi; they “ad- 
vanced in formation,” and “all had weapons to brandish in their hands.” 
There had not been a shift in policy at the Porte. Rather, there was an 
interregnum in Bosnia; four vojvods reportedly agreed among themselves to 
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“make a profit” while they could before a new sancakbeg came.!°7 More 
disturbing was a raid against Sibenik in January 1521, when Bosnia had a 
resident sancakbeg. Eleven villages were burned, and some five hundred 
captives were allegedly taken; Venetian war galleys that happened to be in 
the vicinity prevented things from getting worse. The raiders also damaged 
the mills on the Krka River, not far from Sibenik, so that the general sense of 
alarm was exacerbated by a spike in grain prices. !°8 After presentations by 
“ambassadors” from Sibenik and Zadar, the Senate agreed to elect a procura- 
tor-general for Dalmatia, as in 1499. But the man they chose did not go 
because the Chamber of Loans refused to honor his demand for four months’ 
salary in advance. ! 

In May 1523, the arrival of nine Ottoman fuste gave Sibenik a different 
kind of jolt.'!° The ships anchored at an island opposite the channel leading 
to Sibenik’s harbor, formed by the estuary of the Krka. Their commander 
asked permission to sail up the Krka to Skradin, newly conquered by the 
Ottomans, where Ghazi Husrev Beg was busy with fortifications.!!! Not 
having authority to make such decisions, the Count of Sibenik wrote the 
Collegio for instructions. Unable to choose between offending the sultan and 
endangering Sibenik, the Collegio deferred to the Senate, which in turn de- 
ferred to the Council of Ten. The upshot was a command for Sibenik to 
accommodate the Ottoman request. But the count wrote back that, notwith- 
standing his orders, “people here” refused to let the fuste pass and gave him a 
letter to explain why. “The Signoria does not know what we know,” the 
citizens wrote!!?; “they [the Ottomans] mean to put soldiers on land and 
capture Sibenik.” The Council of Ten now deferred to the Senate, where a 
compromise was proposed: the Signoria would send infantry and galleys to 
ensure the safety of Sibenik as the fuste passed through. But Tommaso Con- 
tarini, an erstwhile bailo at the Porte, intervened on behalf of Sibenik’s view: 
“By no means should they be given access to the port.” His colleagues in the 
Collegio concurred. To give a plausible reason for denial, the Senate in- 
structed the Count of Sibenik to tell the Ottoman commander that since he 
had in fact come to burn the mills, just up the Krka, he would not be allowed 
to pass. !!3 

One would expect the Signoria and its Dalmatian subjects to have differ- 
ent views. Dalmatians were under the gun, but in the Collegio’s wider view, 
some losses had to be tolerated for the sake of larger interests, like Venice’s 
trade in spices and silk from the East. It seems that the apparent threat to 
Sibenik in 1523 brought the two perspectives closer together. In April 1525, 
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the Captain of the Gulf (commander of the Adriatic squadron) envisioned for 
the benefit of the Collegio a nightmare scenario in which Sibenik became an 
Ottoman port: “For the good of our state and of all Christendom, God forbid 
that this should come to pass, for the Turk could then pass on to Italy at his 
good pleasure.” In fact, Sibenik’s capacious harbor, sheltered from the sea by 
a neck of land cut by a single channel, might have served very well as the 
base for an invasion fleet. To ward off such a possibility, the channel from 
the Adriatic must be better fortified; the captain thought a “stout and impreg- 
nable” fortress could be built in six months for a mere 700 ducats.!!4 Yet 
nothing was done, not until after the next Veneto-Ottoman war. !!5 

In 1527, Sibenik’s captain proposed a whole new system of fortifications 
alla moderna, as at Padua. In the case of Sibenik this was too much to 
expect. Yet Zadar, the “heart” of Dalmatia, was a different matter.!!° In 
1525, both the Captain of the Gulf and the two syndics endorsed building 
defense works alla moderna at Zadar.!!7 In July 1527, the commander of 
Venice’s Terraferma army had a model constructed. The work of tearing 
down old walls and building a bastion trace would take decades.!!® Still, 
Zadar, no longer guarded by a well-populated hinterland, required the best 
fortifications that Venice’s military architects could contrive. 


HUNGARY DEFEATED 


Hungary under the Jagiellonian Kings 


Upon the death of Matthias Corvinus in 1490, Hungary’s diet rejected the 
claims of his illegitimate son, Janos Corvinus (d. 1504). They chose a Polish 
prince, Wladislas II Jagiello (r. 1490-1516), who had been king in Bohemia 
since 1471. Even though Wladislas now made Hungary his residence, his 
authority was limited. Royal income was down by about half since Corvi- 
nus’s reign,!!° and the aristocracy was more assertive of its privileges. The 
forum for aristocratic politics was the rdkos or diet, with an upper chamber 
made up of magnates and a lower chamber of delegates elected by county 
assemblies of lesser nobles. !2° Magnates enjoyed ex officio membership on 
the king’s council, and many of them supported Wladislas II. Still, their right 
(from 1498) to maintain private armies was inherently disruptive.!*! The 
Szapolyai of Transylvania, richest of the magnate clans, were a natural rally- 
ing point for discontent with a foreign sovereign, especially among the lesser 
nobles. Janos Szapolyai (1487-1540) was vojvod of Transylvania from 1510. 
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Elsewhere, along the border with Moravia, whole counties “belonged almost 
entirely” to him or his family.!22 The lesser nobility had a spokesman in 
Istvan Werbéczy (1465-1541), a jurist learned in the laws of his country. !73 
Adopting the legend that Magyar conquerors of the ninth century were 
“Scythians,” Werbéczy promoted the idea that the nobles—descendants of 
the proud and free Scythians—made up the true Hungarian “nation.” !?4 
Werboczy and Szapolyai joined forces on the critical issue of succession. 
Wladislas II had had two wives but no children. From Vienna, Emperor 
Maximilian I watched with interest, since his dynasty was accorded a right of 
succession (failing a male heir) in treaties signed at Wiener Neustadt in 1463 
and at Posonia in 1491.!25 In fact, Wladislas and his partisans saw forming a 
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connection with the Holy Roman Empire as Hungary’s best hope for with- 
standing the Ottomans. Yet the king was not ready to abandon hope of 
progeny. He married for a third time, and his wife, Anne of Foix, soon gave 
birth to a daughter, Anna (1503). Might little Anna be betrothed to one of 
Maximilian I’s grandsons, Charles (b. 1500) or Ferdinand (b. 1503)? !26 Pre- 
cisely to forestall a Habsburg succession, a diet held in the fall of 1505 voted 
that no foreigner could ever be elected king. This decree capitalized on 
widespread anti-German sentiment, and it pointed implicitly to Janos Szapol- 
yai as the next king. !2? Maximilian reacted by declaring war on Hungary. By 
now, in the winter of 1505/1506, Queen Anne was pregnant a second time. 
Wladislas proposed a dual marriage: Anna would marry Maximilian’s 
younger grandson, Ferdinand, and the son Queen Anne was sure she carried 
would marry Ferdinand’s sister Mary; in default of male issue on either side, 
rights of succession would pass to the in-laws. Rejecting the offer, Maximil- 
ian invaded Hungary. But when the queen gave birth to a son, the future 
Louis II (r. 1516-1526), he agreed to open negotiations. By a treaty signed in 
1507, Louis and Mary were betrothed, and Anna was betrothed to either 
Charles or Ferdinand. !78 

In 1514 a massive peasant uprising jolted the kingdom. An ambitious 
prelate, Archbishop Tamas Bak6ocz of Esztergom, was instrumental in having 
a crusade against the Ottomans proclaimed by Pope Leo X (r. 1513-1521). In 
April, near Pest, some forty thousand armed peasants rallied to the banner of 
the cross. Magnate landlords, unwilling to see their fields abandoned before 
the harvest, got Bakécz and King Wladislas to order the crusaders to disband. 
Under Gyérgy Dozsa, the commander appointed by Bakocz, they ignored 
orders and marched south toward the Ottoman frontier, only to be set upon 
by Istvan Bathory, high sheriff of Temesvar. By repelling Bathory’s attack, 
they sparked a general uprising against the aristocracy in eastern Hungary. 
As Dozsa and his men dug in around Temesvar, roving bands of peasants 
attacked manors, killed nobles, and burned records. At this point Janos Sza- 
polyai, at the head of twenty thousand men, intervened; by scattering 
Temesvar’s besiegers (July 15), he effectively ended the revolt. A subsequent 
diet imposed new restrictions on the peasantry and voted Szapolyai a hand- 
some reward. !29 Two years later, upon the death of Wladislas II, a ten-year- 
old boy was crowned in the royal city of Székesfehérvar. To remove him 
from the influence of his legal guardian, Maximilian I, Louis II was immedi- 
ately declared to be of age. In practice, Hungary was governed for the next 
five years by Tamas Bakocz, now a cardinal. !30 
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Notwithstanding the abortive crusade of 1514, Hungary could not sustain 
a war against the Ottomans. Corvinus’s main defensive line had two sectors. 
To the west, the Croatian sector faced off against the sancakbeg of Bosnia. 
To the east, the Danubian sector, commanded by the high sheriff of 
Temesvar, faced off against the sancakbeg of Smederevo. This sector ex- 
tended east from Sabac on the Sava to a fortress on the Danube about thirty- 
five miles east of Belgrade. !3! Against a total crown income of approximate- 
ly 200,000 florins, frontier garrison wages, roughly the same amount for each 
sector, consumed 116,000 florins. The Danubian sector had more men, but 
they served only part time. Along the Croatian-Bosnian frontier, key fortress- 
es had mercenary contingents serving year-round. Wladislas II did not have 
the wherewithal to emulate Corvinus by hiring mercenaries to form a strike 
force always ready for action. Instead, each high official called up the “band” 
he maintained, while magnates and nobles raised troops by quota according 
to their incomes. !32 Armies of this kind could still defeat Ottoman forces of 
the same size.!33 But victory came just often enough to make Hungary’s 
nobles unduly confident. 

Wladislas II’s reluctance for war matched Bayezid II’s inclination to 
peace. The exception came during the Veneto-Turkish war of 1499-1503, 
when Venetian subsidies tempted the court in Buda to agree to an offensive 
alliance. Thus in late 1501 and again in late 1502, armies from Croatia and 
from southern Hungary invaded Bosnia. !34 But peace between Venice and 
the sultan ended the fighting in this region as well. In August 1503 the 
sultan’s envoy to Buda agreed to a nine-year treaty of peace, including a 
promise that Ottoman troops would not cross Hungary to attack other Chris- 
tian realms. The agreement was renewed in 1510 and again in 1511. Contrary 
to European diplomatic usage, the accession in 1512 of Selim I nullified all 
existing treaties.!35 Yet the advent of a warlike sultan did not entail fresh 
attacks into Hungarian territory—at least not along the Danubian sector of 
the frontier. !3° Instead, the sultan’s wars in the East made peace with Hun- 
gary desirable. An envoy sent to Buda in 1516 was well received by the 
ruling circle, even if negotiations had to be kept secret because the lesser 
nobles would not hear of a treaty with the Turks. Discussions were then 
complicated by Pope Leo X’s vain effort to launch a crusade against the 
infidel power that had just recently overwhelmed its Mamluk rivals in the 
East. In the end, however, peace was attained: in May 1519 Selim I endorsed 
a three-year treaty !37 that lasted until his death in September 1520. 
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Suleyman the Lawgiver’s first public act in regard to Hungary was to 
send an emissary offering renewal of the peace agreement. As in 1516, 
magnates at court were amenable, but the nobles objected that no king of 
Hungary had ever sued for peace with the Ottomans. Louis II rejected the 
overture and for good measure had the emissary detained. In one reading of 
the story, it was in response to this insult that the sultan raised an army 
against Hungary the following year; in other words, the ensuing Ottoman 
expansion to the west was opportunistic, not planned in advance. !38 Yet a 
“victory declaration” issued by Suleyman after his capture of Belgrade indi- 
cates that the campaign was decided on at a divan held shortly after his 
accession and thus prior to Louis’s maltreatment of his envoy. By this read- 
ing, Suleyman planned from the outset to replicate in the West his father’s 
conquests in the East. !39 

In any event, Hungary’s deteriorating finances had left the great citadel of 
Belgrade in a worse state of preparedness than the Ottomans had any right to 
expect. Seeing that its defenders could not prevent a small Ottoman force 
from encircling the city, Suleyman made Belgrade his main target. Since 
Buda sent no relief force, the garrison surrendered after a full-scale siege 
lasting no longer than a week. !49 Without its anchor, Corvinus’s first line of 
defense was in peril, and fortresses on the Sava and the Danube were picked 
off one by one.!*! Buda’s safety now depended on Corvinus’s second line of 
fortresses, from Temesvar to Petrovaradin, where the commander of the 
Danubian sector set up headquarters. !42 The rejection in 1524 of Suleyman’s 
double-edged peace overture !*3 meant war, yet little was done to forestall 
catastrophe. Andrea dal Burgo, a seasoned papal nuncio, saw a court para- 
lyzed by friction between the party of young Louis II and the party of Janos 
Szapolyai; meanwhile, rebellious lesser nobles, seven thousand in number, 
convened their own diet in 1525.'44 Dal Burgo would not release papal funds 
for Hungary unless he could “get these people to adopt a serious plan.” !*5 

As of January 1526, Louis and his court had reliable intelligence of events 
in Istanbul that always portended war: in December, Suleyman had published 
the customary orders for his Janissaries and sipahis to be ready to march in 
the spring. !4° In May, as the sultan marshaled his army, Hungarian border 
garrisons were deserting for want of pay. One obvious move would have 
been to build a fortified camp south of Buda, but as dal Burgo remarked “this 
king has no proper shoes, much less what is needed for setting up camp.” 
When Louis sent out a call to arms in June, messengers would not depart 
until the nuncio paid their wages. !47 In August, Suleyman led his army up the 
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right (west) bank of the Danube. At Mohacs, about 125 miles south of Buda, 
they met the twenty-five thousand troops that Louis II had mustered (Szapol- 
yai remained in Transylvania with a large force, possibly at the king’s be- 
hest). The battle of 29 August 1526 “ended with the virtual annihilation of 
the Hungarian army.” The dead included ten thousand infantry, four thou- 
sand cavalry, five hundred nobles, and twenty-eight magnates. Louis II 
drowned while trying to escape. !48 


Croatia under Pressure 


The Croatian sector of the frontier included six major fortress-towns, each 
with a royal captain and a mercenary garrison paid by the treasury in Buda. 
In northern Bosnia, Srebrenica on the Drina and especially Jajce on the Vrbas 
shielded Slavonia (northern Croatia) from attack. '4° In Hungarian Dalmatia, 
Knin on the upper Krka kept watch on the nearby Bosnian border, and the 
famed citadel of Klis, just north of Venetian Split, controlled roads leading to 
the West. In Croatia proper, south of the mountains, Bihac guarded the upper 
Una valley, and the port city of Senj protected the entrance to the Vinodol 
channel between the island of Krk and the mainland. The Croatian frontier 
was under the authority of the ban of Croatia, °° appointed by the king from 
among leading magnates and officials in Hungary.!°! Janos Corvinus held 
the office from 1496 until his death in 1504. As Duke of Slavonia, !5? he had 
influence there, but he held little sway in Croatia proper until he married into 
the influential Frankopan family. !°? Andreas Both (1504—1508/1511) refused 
to yield to a successor and managed to outlast the king’s displeasure. !*4+ His 
successor (1512-1513), a leading magnate in eastern Hungary, was named 
ban only after a long factional quarrel at court. !5> 

Petar Berislavi¢é (1513-1520), bishop of Veszprém in western Hun- 
gary, °° the most active ban of this period, focused on districts bordering the 
Una River, a westward-pointing arc extending for some 130 miles from south 
to north; he worked closely with frontier lords such as Count Nikola II 
Zrinski of Gvozdansko (d. 1534) and Franjo Berislavi¢é of Kostajnica (d. 
1517), the titular despot of Serbia. At Dubica, near where the Una enters the 
Sava, Ban Berislavi¢ and his men left a reported seven thousand Ottomans 
dead on the field (15 August 1513). In 1515, an invasion force he was 
assembling near Novigrad on the Una was set upon and dispersed by Bosnian 
troops. In February 1518 he marched through the snow to defeat a Bosnian 
army gathered near Jajce. In May 1520, as he rushed to intercept a Bosnian 
army that had crossed the Una near Biha¢, he was surprised from behind and 
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killed.!57 Berislavié’s career shows that, as in Hungary, Croatian troops 
could measure up to Ottoman forces of similar size in an open battle. Yet 
even as the two sides traded victories, it was the Ottomans who extended 
their borders. 

The ban had an annual salary of 10,000 Hungarian florins, plus a budget 
of nearly 50,000 florins. As a measure of its importance for the protection of 
Slavonia, roughly half of the ban’s budget was allotted to Jajce. '!°8 There was 
also money for one thousand light cavalry, half under the ban’s direct com- 
mand and the rest parceled out to frontier nobles. But one could not seal off 
the long Una frontier with a mere one thousand light cavalry. !5° Moreover, 
owing to Hungary’s financial woes, wages for the ban and for Croatian 
frontier garrisons, on the far side of Bosnia from Buda, were often in arrears. 
In 1507, the Venetian Count of Trogir supplied victuals and wood to Klis, 
whose citizens could not leave the city “for fear of the Turk.” In 1510, the 
captain of Knin reported that since he had gotten no help from the ban or 
anyone else, his city too was shut in by Ottoman irregulars lurking beyond 
the walls. In 1511, Ban Andreas Both left his base in Senj to come in person 
before the Collegio in Venice; desperate for grain and powder that Buda had 
not supplied, he wanted to hire on as a condottiere for the Signoria. In his 
will (also 1511), Both instructed his executor not to hand over the citadel of 
Senj to royal officials until his widow was paid the 16,000 florins he was 
owed. In 1517, Ban Petar Berislavi¢ sent emissaries to the Collegio carrying 
a letter from Wladislas II seeking a loan of 10,000 ducats for the needs of 
Klis. !6° 

In effect, Croatia was to a large extent left to its own resources. Royal 
towns here were smaller in size and population than the port cities of Vene- 
tian Dalmatia, but they too had elected governments capable of acting in the 
town’s interests. In 1499, the burghers of Knin feared an attack from Bosnia 
(notwithstanding the treaty that was then in effect), and they did not trust Ban 
Janos Corvinus to defend them. Hence when Skender Pasa sent the ban a 
friendly letter by way of Knin, they surreptitiously opened the letter; seeing 
its contents, they held the letter back and instead sent the ban a message 
warning him not to trust the Bosnian sancakbeg. In 1500, when the Franko- 
pans were meditating an assault on Senj, its citizens resolved to defend 
themselves; if necessary, they would submit to the sultan rather than to a 
hated magnate clan. '*! In 1501, a warning sent to Buda about mobilization in 
Bosnia was reinforced by a letter on behalf of the “whole community” (tota 
communitas) of Jajce.!® In 1509, amid long-standing disputes with Venetian 
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officials on Krk, who restricted their access to island markets, Senj sent a 
flotilla of oared craft (barche) to plunder Krk.!®3 Skradin’s burghers com- 
plained of not getting the resources needed to defend themselves, but they 
also provoked the Ottomans by raiding into Ottoman territory and sending 
out “barks” to rob Ottoman shipping. !& 

Leading noble families, controlling much of Croatia’s wealth, pursued 
their interests with single-minded determination. The allocation of light cav- 
alry on the ban’s payroll gives a sense of their relative importance. In 1499, 
Bernardin Frankopan (1453-1529), patriarch of his clan, had one hundred 
light horse under his command, and two of his sons had fifty each. In 1504 
Bernardin and three of his sons together had 280.!6> The Frankopans 
dreamed of recovering Senj (lost in a war against the crown in 1471), but 
they retained the town of ModruS (northeast of Senj) and the port of Bakar, 
south of Rijeka; like Senj, Bakar carried on a contraband trade with Krk and 
sometimes raided the island. Despite Ottoman attacks that depopulated their 
rural holdings, the Frankopans still had over 250 villages; by converting cash 
payments to old-style payments in kind, they made it easier for peasants to 
stay on and also built up trade through Frankopan lands.'!® At periodic 
family gatherings the Frankopans discussed how to recapture Senj, either by 
agreement with the king or by direct assault. !®” Alliance with Venice might 
have been a better idea, but this option was blocked: Krsto Frankopan, Ber- 
nardin’s eldest son, earned fame as a commander by fighting for Emperor 
Maximilian I in his wars against Venice. !68 

The head of the Kurjakovi¢ family, Ivan Karlovié (1478/9—1531), com- 
manded one hundred light horse in 1499 and two hundred in 1504. He con- 
trolled the hilltop fortress-town of Medvedgrad in Slavonia, north of Zagreb, 
but the lands he held as Count of Krbava, south of the Velebit Mountains, 
were a favorite target for Ottoman raiders. In 1504, Karlovic’s future brother- 
in-law, Count Nikola II Zrinski (1488/1489-1534), had only twenty-five 
light horse under his command. But his silver mines near Gvozdansko 
yielded, he claimed, an annual income of 30,000 florins. He also ruled the 
small port of Bribir on the Vinodol channel, where, in 1514, Zrinski met with 
other scions of the old Subié clan to plot a strategy for defense against the 
Ottomans. !° 

When Bosnian commanders organized attacks by regular troops on for- 
tified sites in Croatia, they usually targeted the fortress-towns of Corvinus’s 
line. In 1514, Ottoman soldiers captured a suburb of Knin but withdrew after 
failing to get permission from Sibenik to have fuste sail up the Krka to assist 
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them. !79 In 1517, the sancakbeg of Bosnia constructed two forts near Skradin 
to serve as platforms for a future attack.!7! Meanwhile, plunder expeditions 
by Ottoman irregulars targeted Frankopan and Karlovi¢é villages and towns. 
Croatian officials apparently did not conduct censuses to determine how 
many people were carried off in raids, and their on-the-spot estimates must 
thus be taken with caution. But eight thousand souls were said to be missing 
after a 1505 raid on the lands of Countess Dorotea Frankopan (mother of 
Ivan Karlovié) “and the Frankopans allied with her.” !72 In September 1509, 
Frankopan castles were hit “as far as Modru8.” In 1511, a party of two 
thousand attacked Modru§, then moved north to western Slavonia, inflicting 
damages from which Bernardin Frankopan thought it would take years to 
recover. In May 1514, raiders crossed Zadar’s contado to attack Frankopan 
territory.!73 In September or October, some four thousand men from Bosnia 
fell on Ivan Karlovic’s lands in the Lika region west of Biha¢; they reported- 
ly took away large flocks and three thousand people, leaving the count 
“ruined and desperate.” According to Zadar’s rectors, some of Karlovi¢’s 
peasants escaped destruction by “going to live under the Turks.” !”4 In 1520, 
some two thousand Ottomans briefly besieged the fortress-town of Modrus 
and then attacked the Senj Fair, held on Frankopan lands. !7> 

At this point, Ivan Karlovié replaced the slain Petar Berislavic¢ as ban. The 
fact that his own holdings lay exposed to attack from Bosnia was one of the 
reasons he was chosen; by protecting his lands, he would protect Croatia. !76 
In departing from the custom of choosing bans from men who held major 
positions or estates in Hungary, Louis II’s government took a risk that one 
man’s private interests would not take priority over the public good. In fact, 
Karlovic¢ promised not just to guard this or that position but to remain on 
campaign, taking his men where they were needed, !7’ and he seems to have 
done so. But Croatia’s problems of defense and governance required that the 
generality of nobles identify their private interests with the interests of the 
state, and they would not do so until the central government infused more 
resources into Croatia than it was currently doing. 

Not expecting much help from Buda, Croatia’s leading men looked else- 
where. Under Leo X if not before, the papal court was in direct communica- 
tion with the commanders of both of Hungary’s border sectors. In April 
1515, the pope informed Wladislas II of emissaries bringing 27,000 ducats in 
cash for Ban Petar Berislavi¢ and High Sheriff Istvan Bathory, together with 
sulfur and saltpeter to make gunpowder. In all, Berislavi¢ received some 
50,000 ducats in papal subsidies during his tenure as ban. !78 One might have 
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thought the Holy Roman Empire had an interest in preserving Croatia as a 
buffer against the Ottomans, but the diet had no taste for expeditions beyond 
the empire’s borders.!79 Moreover, so long as Emperor Maximilian I was at 
war with Venice, Bosnia was a possible ally. '!8° He did concern himself with 
Krsto Frankopan, a kinsman of one of his chief advisers, !8! who was held 
captive in Venice. Having no representative in Venice, Maximilian lobbied 
through the French ambassador and eventually arranged to have Frankopan 
exchanged for a French nobleman held in Spain. !82 

Venice was a more likely source of help. Though at peace with the Otto- 
mans after 1503, the Signoria had an interest in preserving the Hungaro- 
Croatian buffer zone that separated Ottoman Bosnia from its Dalmatian terri- 
tories. Many noble personages in Croatia applied to Venice for protection at 
one time or another. !83 In 1509, while still serving as ban of Croatia, Andreas 
Both signed a condotta to serve Venice in its war against Maximilian I, but 
this experiment did not end well. Robbing those they were meant to protect, 
Both and his light cavalry caused an estimated 20,000 ducats worth of dam- 
age in Friuli. !84 Ivan Karlovié served in Lombardy in 1509, and in such wise 
that Venice chose to renew his condotta. In 1510 he was haggling for higher 
wages for his light horse to match an offer he had from Maximilian I, but as 
of 1514 he was still on the Signoria’s payroll. !85 In 1517, he sent emissaries 
to the Collegio asking to trade three of his towns in Croatia for three of the 
Signoria’s castles in Lombardy where his wife could live safely. After dis- 
cussion by the sages of Terraferma, the doge responded: Karlovi¢’s lady 
would be welcome in Venice, but he should defend his own castles, using his 
stipend from the Signoria. !8° Two years later Karlovi¢ himself came before 
the Collegio, accompanied by “fifty Croats, well dressed according to their 
fashion.” After one of the Sages met privately with him in his lodgings, the 
Signoria gave the Count of Krbava a new condotta at 4,000 ducats a year and 
sent him away with 500 ducats in cash.!8? Bernardin Frankopan was not 
welcome in Venice so long as his son Krsto was held captive there. But in 
1522 the aged patriarch came before the Collegio promising to provide from 
his lands oarsmen for Venice’s galleys. What he wanted in return is not clear, 
but a subsequent letter to the Signoria speaks of capturing Senj and bestow- 
ing it on Krsto to “free” him from dependence on the Habsburgs. !88 

Still another possibility was for Croatia’s nobles to protect their lands by 
making accommodations with the sultan. In 1499, when Bosnia’s Skender 
Pasa sent presents for the christening ceremony of Ban Janos Corvinus’s 
infant son, Venetian authorities suspected a bargain that would allow Bos- 
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nian troops to cross Croatian territory and attack Dalmatia. As of 1500, 
Countess Dorotea Frankopan was sending annual tribute payments to the 
sancakbeg in Sarajevo. !8? In 1507 and again in 1511, Croatian nobles held a 
“council” among themselves; both times, their message to Wladislas II was 
that if Buda did provide more help, they would have to submit to the sultan 
and pay tribute.!9° In 1513, Ivan Karlovié was kind enough to send the 
rectors of Zadar a warning: he had made an agreement with the Ottomans, so 
Zadar should expect an attack.!9! In 1516, the Venetian captain of Split 
reported that his city and contado were no longer secure because the Croatian 
fortress-town of Klis, a mere five miles inland, was now paying tribute to the 
sultan. !9°2 From about 1519—the year he went to Venice—Ivan Karlovié 
came under intense pressure. In July 1519 a letter from the sancakbeg of 
Bosnia threatened to raid his lands every two weeks. A letter of June 1520 
said Bosnian troops would burn him out if he did not submit to the sultan in a 
matter of days. In January 1521, after an attack on one of his towns near the 
Una, Ban Karlovi¢é and “all other Croat lords . . . from the Sava to the 
Adriatic” were ready to bargain. !93 One Hasan of Zvornik, an envoy from the 
Porte, met with Karlovi¢, Bernardin Frankopan, and others. Even as King 
Louis II called for an end to these proceedings, the Croatians sent a message 
to the Collegio in Venice: unless Christendom came to their aid, they would 
pay harac (tribute) to the sultan. According to what Venice’s ambassador 
was told in Buda, they also sent to Sarajevo for safe conduct for an emissary 
to the Porte. Whether they actually submitted to the Porte or not is probably a 
matter of perspective. Vjekoslav Klai¢ believes the Croat lords were only 
bargaining to gain time.!°* But Sultan Suleyman took a different view, and 
his opinion would have consequences. 


Croatia’s Options 


Suleyman concluded that the Croats had deceived him, !% possibly because 
they paid tribute but did not in fact submit. !9° In the wake of his great victory 
at Belgrade (August 1521), it was clear that such men deserved to be pun- 
ished. His sancakbegs in Bosnia and Herzegovina were thus given orders to 
finish what their predecessors had begun, starting with Knin and Skradin, the 
two fortress-towns on the upper Krka River, which marked the eastern border 
of Croatia’s Lika region. Already in October 1521, the captains of both cities 
traveled to Buda to offer their resignations; Ghazi Husrev Beg was coming 
against them with a large army, they said, and they did not have the resources 
to resist him. Somehow, Louis II and his council persuaded the two captains 
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to return to their posts. In March 1522, the communitas of Skradin sent two 
noblemen to offer the king the keys to their city; since they could not defend 
Skradin, they asked his permission to abandon it honorably. !97 By May, the 
sancakbegs of Bosnia and Herzegovina had assembled an army of about 
twenty-five thousand men. Ghazi Husrev Beg planted artillery opposite 
Knin, which required a proper siege; after three assaults, the defenders 
agreed on June 7 to honorable terms. Skradin, which had not yet completed 
its circuit of walls, surrendered almost immediately. Bosnian soldiers now 
occupied the suburbs but not the city or its fields; as in other lands conquered 
by the Ottomans, townsmen and peasants who had fled were welcome to 
return, so long as they paid harac to the sultan. !°8 The next year, as Ghazi 
Husrev Beg tended to Skradin’s incomplete fortifications, his men probed 
deeper into Lika. In a castle town of central Lika belonging to Ban Ivan 
Karlovic, the garrison withstood an assault in August 1523 but then surren- 
dered after a turncoat opened the gates in December. !% 

The great prize was Jajce, gateway to the fertile and populous Sava wa- 
tershed. After Hungarian forces invaded Bosnia in 1501, in keeping with 
Wladislas II’s alliance with Venice, Skender Pasa directed his retaliatory 
strikes against Jajce. In October or November of that year, Ban Janos Corvi- 
nus dispersed an Ottoman wagon fort? set up opposite Jajce; in the spring 
Wladislas II sent one of his captains with 4,500 men to break through another 
siege and re-victual the city. Probes continued even under Firuz Beg, a san- 
cakbeg inclined to keep the peace. In 1511, a royal official reported to the 
diet in Buda on recent damage to Jajce’s walls. In 1515, after Ban Petar 
Berislavic’s army was set upon and scattered, Jajce was again attacked; the 
Palatine of Hungary led a successful relief expedition. As noted above, 
Berislavi¢ marched through the snow in February 1518 to thwart another 
siege army dug in around Jajce. 2°! 

Ghazi Husrev Beg and his Herzegovinan colleague used previously cap- 
tured castles near Jajce as bases for a new offensive. In the second half of 
1524, they began the work of encirclement. The seven siege guns allotted by 
the sultan were planted on two sides of Jajce, and siege trenches were 
manned by arquebusiers. By June 1525, Jajce had not had a delivery of 
victuals for eighteen months. In April, the Hungarian government organized 
a relief force under the command of Krsto Frankopan. Following its success- 
ful completion, Frankopan described his mission in a detailed letter to Zuane 
Antonio Dandolo, once his jailer in Venice and now his good friend.?° 
Owing to dissensions at court, the army that mustered south of Buda was 
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much smaller than planned. But troops under Ban Ivan Karlovic¢ and cavalry 
sent by Archduke Ferdinand of Austria joined in along the way, making 
about six thousand men in all. Frankopan stressed that the army marched “in 
regular order” (ordinanza). Each of the three squadrons had its light cavalry 
preceded and followed by infantry units, many of them arquebusiers. When- 
ever the army came to a defile, arquebusiers went ahead to provide cover 
from both sides. As they descended a steep incline toward Jajce, the Otto- 
mans attacked. Sensing that the main thrust would come against his rear 
guard, Frankopan posted “perhaps five hundred arquebusiers” in the woods; 
at a decisive moment, they emerged, “firing all at once.”?° The besiegers 
scattered, and Jajce was again relieved. Karlovi¢ wanted to exit Bosnia to the 
west, past Kamengrad, but Frankopan vetoed this “shameful” plan. Instead, 
they marched back along the same tortuous track by which they had come. 
Though harassed by a much larger force, they inflicted more damage than 
they received because “we always kept our squadrons in good order.” 

Frankopan’s account breathes a confidence that the Ottomans could be 
beaten by having superior firepower and by keeping to a disciplined order of 
march.2°* This confidence was not misplaced, but it focused attention on 
only one or two elements in a larger set of military parameters. No European 
prince had more than a fraction of the sultan’s income; the 12 million ducats 
estimated for Bayezid II in 1512 would amount to fifty times the annual 
revenue of Maximilian I, and sixty times that of Hungary’s Wladislas IT.2° 
No European army could match the Ottomans for military logistics, 2° and no 
elite units in Europe had the discipline of the Janissary corps. ?° The relief of 
Jajce was indeed a great victory. What matters more is that it was also 
Jagiellonian Hungary’s last victory. 


Croatia Becomes a Habsburg-Ottoman Battleground 


It might seem inevitable that Croatia should become a site for confrontation 
between Habsburg-Austrian and Ottoman forces. For nearly thirty years, the 
Austrian duchies accessible along the Sava, the Drava, and the Mur—that is, 
Carniola, Carinthia, and Styria—were largely spared the devastation that had 
come year by year during the last decades of Mehmed II’s reign. But Bosnian 
raiders active in Croatia could still extend their range westward, as they did, 
for example, in 1516 following an attack on Frankopan lands in western 
Croatia. As the fighting in Croatia intensified under Sultan Suleyman and 
Ghazi Husrev Beg, damaging raids into Carniola resumed a pattern that some 
in the Austrian lands could still remember from the 1480s: Postojna in 1522, 
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the countryside around Metlika in 1523, and Metlika itself in 1524.28 Mean- 
while, because of Maximilian’s war with Venice, the estates of these Aus- 
trian duchies had the habit of meeting to raise funds and to deliberate on how 
to defend their borders.2°? The noblemen who made up these assemblies thus 
had ideas on how to protect their lands from the Ottomans, and in a “compos- 
ite” state like the Austrian monarchy, their views were not without influence. 
Still, direction for what would now be called foreign policy had to come from 
the prince, and Maximilian did not focus on the Ottoman threat until after his 
war with Venice was over. In December 1517, the Austrian estates received a 
plan for an offense against the Ottomans. But the estates now had plans of 
their own. In May 1518, they proposed that representatives of the estates be 
admitted to Maximilian’s governing council, known as the Regiment. Al- 
though loath to support wars beyond their borders—as Maximilian had de- 
manded of them for years—they recognized the Ottoman danger, and they 
proposed creating a defensive frontier in Croatia. Finally, they voted a large 
tax grant, partly intended to implement their ideas. But these discussions 
ended with Maximilian’s death on 12 January 1519.?!° Everything now de- 
pended on a prince raised in far-off Spain, Archduke Ferdinand. 2!! 

Ferdinand’s older brother, Archduke Charles, grew up in Brussels, where 
he would claim the Low Countries inheritance of their father.?!2 Charles was 
crowned king of Castile and Aragon in 1517, and in 1519 his bankers pro- 
vided the electoral princes of the Holy Roman Empire with sufficient induce- 
ment to elect him as Emperor Charles V. By default, Ferdinand was slated 
for the family’s Austrian lands, although it would not be until April 1521 that 
Charles signed off on a document transferring authority over the six Austrian 
duchies to his younger brother.2!> Meanwhile, Austria’s estates had ousted 
Maximilian’s Regiment and installed a Regiment of their own, presided over 
by one of Vienna’s burgomasters, Dr. Martin Siebenbiirger. The new govern- 
ment sought to establish relations with their sovereigns—Siebenbiirger him- 
self journeyed to Charles’s court in Spain—but the Habsburg brothers would 
have no truck with rebellion.2!4 When Ferdinand arrived in his Austrian 
lands early in 1522, his first order of business was to punish leaders of the 
unauthorized government and replace them with a new Regiment. Nine men, 
including Siebenbiirger, fell victim to the executioner’s axe in the so-called 
Blood Court at Wiener Neustadt in August 1522.2!5 

His preoccupation with Austria’s internal affairs did not mean that Ferdi- 
nand was heedless of the danger to his eastern borders. In 1521, even before 
coming to Austria, he arranged for the dispatch of two thousand infantry to 
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aid in the defense of Belgrade, though it seems they did not arrive in time. 2!¢ 
In 1522, his representatives helped persuade the imperial diet to authorize a 
force of three thousand infantry; together with another three thousand men 
raised in Austria, they would begin work on setting up a defensive frontier in 
Croatia. This plan was a dismal failure. The imperial troops refused to take 
orders from Ferdinand’s commander, Nicholas von Salm, and, as Ferdinand 
wrote Charles, his Austrian troops fled, leaving behind much booty for the 
Ottomans.?!7 Meanwhile, aid was sent to Ban Ivan Karlovic, who, from 
Bihaé¢, called Ferdinand his “lord”: three hundred troops in March 1522 and 
another four hundred in June after the fall of Knin and Skradin.?!8 In 1523 
Salm and his cavalry were again posted to Croatia; in the fall, when it seemed 
the campaign season was over, they were dismissed—yjust prior to the Otto- 
man seizure of a Karlovi¢ castle-town in Lika. Ferdinand himself was then in 
Nuremberg making another plea to the imperial diet.?!9 In 1524, Habsburg 
troops in Croatia were commanded by Hans Katzianer, the captain of Carnio- 
la’s forces; meanwhile, Ferdinand agreed to take temporary responsibility for 
two of Count Nikola Zrinski’s towns on the Una frontier. In 1525, Ferdinand 
suspected that Krsto Frankopan was planning to invade Carniola at the head 
of an Ottoman army. Recognizing the falsity of this report, he then sent five 
hundred cavalry to join Frankopan on his march to Jajce.?2° 

Ferdinand’s support for the defense of Croatia was limited by the fact that 
his Austrian lands would not agree to stationing men beyond their borders on 
a permanent basis.22! The imperial diet was equally unwilling to involve 
itself in affairs beyond the empire’s borders. Also, Ferdinand’s willingness to 
give credence to a hostile report about Frankopan, a trusted Habsburg servi- 
tor, suggests a lack of facility in navigating the shoals of aristocratic politics 
in Croatia. Still, by sending troops year after year he built a following, 
especially in Croatia proper. In the struggle for Hungary that lay ahead, 
Croatia proper would stand behind Ferdinand. 
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Chapter Two 


The Ottoman Advantage: Advances in 
Slavonia, Croatia, and Dalmatia, 
1527-1541 


Wars between France and Spain! convulsed sixteenth-century Europe. Fran- 
cis I (r, 1515-1547) ruled Europe’s largest kingdom, with a population in 
1500 of around fifteen million.2 Spain? had only half as many people, but 
Charles V4 was also Archduke of the Low Countries provinces and king of 
Naples and Sicily. As Holy Roman Emperor,> he controlled no territory in 
Germany,° but he did have privileged access to the most sought-after mer- 
cenary units, German heavy cavalry and Landsknecht infantry. Habsburg- 
Valois rivalry promoted advances in the military arts and induced Europe’s 
banking houses to float gigantic loans to finance the wars.’ Since the rivals 
were evenly matched, the fighting did not significantly alter France’s borders 
with Spain in the south or the Low Countries in the north. But in northern 
Italy, seen by both sides as the key battleground, the Habsburgs gained the 
upper hand.8 To redress the balance, France appealed to the Porte. From the 
1530s, Francis I and Sultan Suleyman were firm allies.? 

By comparison with Charles, Archduke Ferdinand cut a sorry figure as a 
leader of armies. !° The imperial diet had means of raising troops if Germany 
were attacked, but Hungary and Croatia lay beyond the empire’s borders and 
as yet beyond the diet’s concerns. In 1500 the Austrian and Bohemian!! 
lands that Ferdinand would come to rule had a combined population of 
around 3.5 million; for the years 1520-1535, the population of the Ottoman 
Empire has been estimated at twelve million. !? In 1560, near the end of a 
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long reign during which his estates increased the amounts of their subsidy 
grants, Ferdinand’s lands yielded the equivalent of 1,720,000 Venetian gold 
ducats in income.!3 In 1527/1528, near the beginning of Suleyman’s long 
reign, Ottoman account books show an annual income equivalent to 
10,075,000 ducats.!4 European princes fought their wars on borrowed mon- 
ey, but in Ferdinand’s case the royal mining rights that bankers demanded as 
surety for their loans were either over-pledged already (in Tirol) or, in Upper 
Hungary (moder Slovakia), contested by his rival for the throne, Janos 
Szapolyai.!> Finally, Ferdinand lacked some of the building blocks from 
which Charles V assembled his armies. Austria had nothing like the tercios, 
Spain’s famed infantry regiments. !© Charles’s generals were sometimes out- 
planned by the French, !” but Ferdinand’s commanders sometimes lost battles 
through their failure even to agree on a plan. As a result, campaigns against 
Ottoman targets had little success. By contrast, Ottoman sancakbegs dogged- 
ly pursued well-defined strategic objectives. Their superior resources meant 
sound logistics, and they took prudent measures to hold conquered territory. 
By 1542 the sultan ruled a third of Hungary and half of Croatia. 

The Venetians, their territorial ambitions pruned by Charles’s victories in 
Italy,'® cultivated a cooperative relationship with the Porte, which meant 
ignoring provocations in Dalmatia. When war unexpectedly broke out in 
1537, the republic reluctantly allied with the Habsburgs. But after failures by 
Ferdinand’s army and by Charles V’s war fleet, Venice made a separate 
peace with the Porte. Although large parts of the contado of Zadar were 
conquered by the Ottomans during the war, the Signoria accepted the loss as 
a necessary inconvenience. Venice’s Dalmatian subjects apparently did not. 
As uskoks from Croatia ramped up their excursions into Ottoman territory, 
they were aided and abetted by Dalmatia’s country folk. !9 


OTTOMAN BOSNIA 


The Grand Strategy of Suleyman the Lawgiver 


Christians and Muslims alike anticipated a climactic battle between Charles 
V and Suleyman, both seen as aiming to be “lord of the world.”2° Indeed, 
each had advisers who spoke of world monarchy.?! But while the estates of 
Charles’s lands could resist his demands,22 Ottoman court usage presumed 
that the sultan’s word, once spoken, was immutable.23 Suleyman had foreign 
ambassadors kneel before him in homage; Charles demanded this obeisance 
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only from those he defeated.?4 With his Christian enemies, Charles V signed 
treaties, as between equals. But Ottoman protocol recognized no peer to the 
sultan; what Europeans called treaties or capitulations were worded in Turk- 
ish as concessions from the Ottoman sovereign.?> Suleyman entrusted cap- 
tured land in Hungary to vassal princes, as Charles V did in Italy,2° but only 
in Ottoman law did land where the ruler’s horse had trod become his, to 
dispose of as he pleased.2” In sum, whereas Charles may have entertained 
thoughts about Dante’s Monarchia, Suleyman embodied, in substance and in 
style, the unquestioned authority of a Rightly Guided Caliph. 28 

Selim I’s victories over the heretic Shiites of Iran and their Mamluk 
abettors had vindicated Ottoman claims to the caliphate. But repeated cam- 
paigns against Muslim states also stirred discontent; in Anatolia as in Rume- 
lia, troops lobbied for a renewal of the fighting against infidel Europe. Suley- 
man’s turn to the West was thus in part a way of keeping harmony in the 
ranks.2° Advancing Islam’s frontier need not have meant bringing Hungary 
under direct Ottoman rule. Janos Szapolyai of Transylvania, one of two 
contenders for the throne vacated by the death of Louis I, promised to rule as 
a vassal of the Porte. Suleyman’s hand was forced only when Szapolyai was 
driven from the field by Habsburg troops in Hungary, allowing Ferdinand to 
enter Buda on | August 1528.3? In May 1529 an Ottoman army of between 
100,000 and 150,000 set out from the capital. En route to Vienna, Suleyman 
paused in Buda to install his vassal-king, Janos Szapolyai. In response to 
Ferdinand’s pleas, units from the west reached the Austrian capital just be- 
fore the Ottomans did: Spanish arquebusiers sent across the Alps by Charles 
V, Bohemian infantry, a contingent of miners from Tirol to counter the 
efforts of Ottoman sappers, and, finally, a commander appointed by the 
imperial diet. The invaders dug in around Vienna, and their artillery battered 
down a section of the wall near the Karntner Gate. But after three efforts to 
storm the breach were driven back (9-11 October), Suleyman ordered a 
withdrawal. 3! 

Three years later he returned with an even larger force. As he entered 
Belgrade, Suleyman had carried before him a bejeweled golden tiara, made 
in Venice to the orders of his grand vezir, Ibrahim Pasa; it was meant to show 
that the sultan’s majesty eclipsed that of pope and emperor combined. Pos- 
sibly, the objective of this campaign was not so much to conquer Vienna as 
to force Charles V to come against the sultan. If this was the plan, it suc- 
ceeded. Charles, the self-professed champion of Christendom, now took the 
field. But as the Hispano-Imperial war flotilla headed down the Danube to 
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Vienna, Suleyman unaccountably wasted three weeks besieging the small 
Hungarian fortress-town of Készeg (Giins), fifty miles south of Vienna. By 
the time he made a face-saving agreement with its commander, Nikola 
Jure’i¢, autumn rains were falling, and the Ottomans turned back.32 The 
moment for a direct confrontation between Charles and Suleyman had come 
and gone. 

The strategic threat posed by Safavid Iran—the main preoccupation of 
Selim I’s reign—loomed in the background. Iran was now under pressure 
from the Uzbeks to the east and also weakened by the defection of key 
officials to the Ottomans. Suleyman’s advisers saw a chance to cut off Iran’s 
access to the Caucasus and to push Ottoman rule down through Iraq to Basra 
on the Persian Gulf. Hence in March 1533 the Ottoman government con- 
cluded with Ferdinand’s ambassadors an armistice that allowed peace talks to 
begin. Suleyman then led a victorious campaign against Iran; by the end of 
1534, Baghdad and Basra were Ottoman cities.33 Meanwhile, Ferdinand pur- 
sued separate negotiations with the as yet childless Szapolyai, who in 1538 
secretly named Ferdinand as his heir. But upon Szapolyai’s death in 1540 his 
widow defended the rights of a newborn son, Janos Zsigmund. Habsburg 
troops failed at Buda, but they provoked an Ottoman response. In 1541, 
marching once more to Buda, Suleyman installed an Ottoman pasa, relegat- 
ing Szapolyai’s widow to Transylvania. The imperial diet now authorized for 
the first time a campaign into Hungary in 1542. But the army led by an 
imperial elector, having dug in around Pest, withdrew without accomplishing 
anything.34 Buda was henceforth the capital of an Ottoman pasaluk until 
1686. 

Suleyman’s focus on Charles V as his great rival was seconded by the 
man he had promoted over the heads of senior officials to become grand 
vezir, Ibrahim Pasa, who served from 1523 until the sultan had him executed 
in 1536. One of the more remarkable grand vezirs of the sixteenth century, 
Ibrahim Pasa also served as serdar (commander-in-chief) for the sultan’s 
major campaigns, both in Hungary and in Iraq.*5 A native of Parga, a moun- 
taintop Venetian outpost in western Greece, he preserved an affection for his 
native place that facilitated good relations with Venice. Against the Habs- 
burgs, Ibrahim promoted the sultan’s claim to be the true Roman Emperor. 
He taunted Ferdinand’s ambassadors about the insignificance of their prince 
and suggested that Charles V should “evacuate Germany and return to 
Spain.”3¢ Though injudicious in bragging about his personal power,’ Ibra- 
him had an impact: “His messianic rhetoric and imperial aspirations not only 
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reached the sultan’s ears but also influenced his master’s mind.’”38 In sum, 
questions of “honor and reputation” brooked large in the sultan’s strategic 
thinking, just as for Charles V.3° Honor and reputation required defeating the 
man who styled himself the champion of Christendom—not to mention his 
brother Ferdinand, who despite his grand pretensions was nothing more than 
“king of Vienna.” This was the imperial context for further conquests in 
Hungary and Croatia by Ghazi Husrev Beg and his colleagues. 


Glimpses of Bosnia 


Three diplomats of this era left records of their impressions of Bosnia. In 
1528, en route to take up his post as Venetian bailo in Constantinople, 
Tommaso Contarini traveled by land, from Sibenik up mountain tracks to 
Sarajevo. In retrospect, he saw he had chosen a difficult route, for traffic 
between Sarajevo and Venetian Dalmatia was evidently minimal. At Sibenik 
he found “scarcely four” horses. No caravan was formed until Ghazi Husrev 
Beg sent mounts, “small and ill suited to carry their burdens.” At the first 
major town, Bistrica, Murad Beg Tardi¢, a leading Bosnian official, honored 
Contarini by putting out silver goblets captured in Hungary. The visitor also 
saw “a great number of boys” and much booty from Hungary. The country- 
side was “molto bello,” with abundant streams, but of its fine, broad fields, 
“not the tenth part” were cultivated. 4° 

Unlike Contarini, Benedikt Kuripesi¢, who in 1530 accompanied Ferdi- 
nand’s ambassadors to the Porte as a translator, spoke Croatian and thus 
interacted with the locals. His account stressed the differences between Mus- 
lims (“Turks”) and Christians, whether Catholic or Orthodox. Not under- 
standing that most townsfolk were Muslim, he identified only soldiers and 
officials as “Turks.” Christian men have hair, he says, but “Turks are bald— 
that is how one tells them apart.” Christians were usually prevented from 
speaking with the party; when they did they were apologetic about joining in 
raids into Christian territory, an obligation they said was forced upon them. 
Kuripesi¢ saw signs of dilapidation, like deserted villages, which he recog- 
nized as artifacts of war. Only now, for example, was rebuilding underway in 
the area around Jajce, captured two years earlier.4! Outside Sarajevo, the 
ambassadors** were received by Ghazi Husrev Beg. Passing between “two 
rows of Turks, decked out in fabrics of silk, velvet, and cloth of gold,” they 
came to a hut “made of fine green leaves.” Inside, Ghazi Husrev Beg, seated 
on the ground, bade them to take places on a splendid carpet spread before 
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him.*3 This was how a prominent sancakbeg emulated his superiors, enough 
to indicate his stature but not so much as to give offense. 

Clues about how decisions were made in Bosnia are provided by another 
Habsburg ambassador, Franz Ricius, provost of Trent and Baron Sprinzen- 
stein, who traveled through Bosnia to the Porte in 1536. When he sought to 
return the same way in 1537, carrying a letter from the sultan to Ferdinand, 
he came at a bad time, because Ferdinand’s lands were raising a large army 
meant to reverse recent Ottoman gains in Slavonia. Thus when Sprinzenstein 
got “to Bosnia,” he was detained by the /ocumtenens (vojvod),“* who also 
stopped him from negotiating with “Christian merchants” for a loan against 
the letter of credit he carried. Sprinzenstein managed to escape and head 
south toward Dubrovnik, but when customs officials found the sultan’s letter 
in his baggage they sent him back whence he came. Pressed to tell why he 
escaped, the ambassador said he would do so only before “the communitas.” 
Once the “elders” (seniores) were duly assembled and learned of Sprinzen- 
stein’s mission, they told the /ocumtenens that he had put his life at risk by 
detaining an ambassador sent from the Porte. The /ocumtenens excused him- 
self by saying he was following orders from Ghazi Husrev Beg.*° In fact, the 
sancakbeg may have had reasons for not wanting the sultan’s letter (possibly 
authorizing a new truce) to reach Vienna too quickly. A more interesting 
question arises from Sprinzenstein’s terminology: humanist diplomats, fond 
of Roman parallels, rarely if ever used non-classical words like communitas 
or seniores in referring to Ottoman dignitaries. Who were the seniores? They 
could have been military commanders—the vojvods. Another Habsburg 
source of the same era indicates that the communitas of soldiers had or at 
least claimed a voice in military decisions. Alternatively, Sprinzenstein 
might have been referring to the ayan-i vilayeti, a “loose organization of 
leading men who contributed to the regulation of daily problems” in a given 
district. * 


Ottoman Strategic Objectives: Breakthrough on the Sava 


According to a report Sprinzenstein prepared years earlier while serving as a 
spy for Ferdinand, the sancakbegs of Bosnia and Herzegovina together had 
under their command five thousand cavalry and fifteen thousand infantry. 
Few of the infantry had arquebuses, and most of the rest were poorly armed; 
also, many mounted units were more suited for plunder than for conquest. ‘7 
But these numbers, probably not far off the mark, indicate a formidable 
military establishment. Bosnia’s might was on display in the march to 
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Mohacs. Ghazi Husrev Beg, with a personal retinue of more than three thou- 
sand, was accompanied by his fifteen vojvods and their retinues, together 
with 641 sipahi cavalry holding timar grants in Bosnia.*8 In 1532, he and 
Mehmed Beg JahjapaSic, his counterpart in Belgrade, marched in the van of 
the sultan’s army; a Habsburg source reports contention between them be- 
cause Ghazi Husrev Beg had been promised that he alone would take the 
lead. 4° 

Mohacs opened the door for expansion, and each sancakbeg was expected 
to take advantage of opportunities on his doorstep.>° In the Hungarian prov- 
ince of Srijem, east of where the Drava enters the Danube, *! the initiative lay 
with Mehmed Beg Jahjapasi¢ in Belgrade. Bosnia, with its arrowhead shape, 
had an unusually long doorstep and thus many opportunities. But the prime 
zone for expansion was to the north, across the Sava into Slavonia, the fertile 
plain between the Drava and the Sava.*? Military men on both sides under- 
stood this. Hence Jajce on the Vrbas, blocking their access to the Sava, had 
been assaulted again and again by the Ottomans and stoutly defended by an 
impoverished Hungarian monarchy.*? In January 1528, Ghazi Husrev Beg 
and Murad Beg Tardi¢é surrounded and then stormed the fortress of Jajce. 
Other towns in the Jajce district, including Banja Luka farther down the 
Vrbas, fell to the Ottomans in short order. To facilitate the movement of 
artillery, the sancakbeg built a pontoon bridge across the Vrbas at Jajce.*+ He 
then led some four thousand men down the Vrbas, across the Sava, and 
through Slavonia to Metlika in Carniola where the raiders were met and 
defeated by an Austro-Croatian force. *° 

To shorten lines of supply, Bosnia needed fortified bases at points where 
the Sava was shallow enough to ford. In March 1530, Ban Ferenc Batthyany 
reported that Szapolyai had conceded Slavonia to the Ottomans in return for 
the sultan’s promise to protect his other holdings in Hungary and Transylva- 
nia; so as to have a base for advancing into Slavonia, the Ottomans were now 
building a wall around the city of Osijek.°° In November, other Habsburg 
sources pointed to KobaS>’ as an intended bridgehead. Soon thereafter, Stje- 
pan Berislavi¢, titular despot of Serbia from 1514 to 1536 and an Ottoman 
vassal, led Bosnian troops “across the Sava at his ford called Koba8,” on the 
right (south) bank. When they began building a palisade on the north bank— 
more than he bargained for—Berislavi¢ protested. Ghazi Husrev Beg had no 
time for quibbles: “Boy, this kingdom and all of its fords belong to the 
sultan; it shall be done not as you will but as I will.”>8 The Ottomans brought 
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up artillery and replaced the wooden walls with stone. By 1531, however, the 
fortress was dismantled, apparently at the behest of Szapolyai.*? 


Ottoman Strategic Objectives: Breakthrough to the Adriatic 


Croatia proper, south and west of Bosnia, was less fertile and populous than 
Slavonia. But if the sultan’s mariners were to challenge Venice’s domina- 
tion of the Adriatic, they needed Adriatic harbors. The obvious target was 
Senj, a base for attacks on Ottoman shipping. Having conquered Knin and 
Skradin®! on the eastern edge of the district of Lika, Bosnian forces already 
had an opening to the west. In 1527, Murad Beg Tardi¢, who knew the 
country well, led expeditions into Lika and neighboring Krbava, resulting in 
the capture of several cities including Udbina. More important was the sei- 
zure of Obrovac, a small harbor at the mouth of the Zrmanja River that gave 
access to the Novigrad Sea, an arm of the Adriatic. As instructed by his 
sancakbeg, Murad Beg prepared Obrovac’s harbor to serve as a base for 
fuste.© In 1530, one of Ferdinand’s spies reported from Istanbul that an 
official from Bosnia had come to ask the sultan’s permission for a campaign 
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against Senj; “If I have Senj,” Ghazi Husrev Beg had reportedly promised, “TI 
will give you Trieste and Ljubljana.”°3 Meanwhile, Murad Beg was pressing 
Venetian Sibenik to send him naval craftsmen to help in readying Obrovac’s 
warships for action. * But the men of Senj struck first, burning four fuste in a 
raid on Obrovac (July 1530). 

Although there are further reports of fuste at Obrovac,®® Ghazi Husrev 
Beg seems to have decided he could more readily gain access to the Adriatic 
by striking directly south through the thin strip of Croatia separating Bosnia 
from Venetian Split and its contado. Here the obstacle in his path was the 
fortress of Klis above Split. In 1531, the Bosnians built a fortress at Solin on 
the Bay of KaStela, two miles below Klis and within sight of the walls of 
Split. From here, they launched unsuccessful attacks against Klis in that year 
and again in 1532. In September 1532, the Habsburg captains of Senj and 
Rijeka, together with Italian mercenaries recruited by Petar Kruzic, the cap- 
tain of Klis, destroyed the Solin fortress; its 130 Janissaries were strangled. °’ 


Diplomatic Interlude: Alvise Gritti 


From late 1532, the Porte was preoccupied not just by Iran but also by an 
affront from Charles V—his admiral, Andrea Doria, had seized the port of 
Koroni (Koron) in southern Greece. While these challenges were dealt with 
(1532-1535), °8 there was need for calm in Hungary. Ambassadors sent by 
Ferdinand were thus well received in January 1533, and a truce was quickly 
arranged. °? Negotiations leading toward a possible treaty of peace were en- 
trusted to Ibrahim Pasa until he was sent off to the east in late 1533. Alvise 
Gritti (1480-1534), the grand vezir’s right-hand man and his chief adviser 
for Hungary, now took over. Apart from his role in these negotiations (dis- 
cussed below, in connection with Ferdinand), Gritti had his own objectives. 
He was an illegitimate son of Andrea Gritti (d. 1538), a Venetian patri- 
cian who made a fortune through trade in Istanbul, in part through his friend- 
ship with the then grand vezir, Ahmed Pasa Hercegovic.”° Back in Venice 
from 1502, the elder Gritti rose through the ranks of military and civil posts 
until in 1523 he was elected doge. From 1506, the younger Gritti made his 
career as a merchant in the Ottoman capital dealing in goods of every sort, 
especially precious stones and other luxuries. He too was politically con- 
nected, through a friendship with Ibrahim Paga that pre-dated the latter’s 
appointment as grand vezir in 1523. The younger Gritti involved himself in 
Ottoman revenues by advancing large sums against the right to collect partic- 
ular taxes. He is said to have held a three-year contract as a tax farmer for 
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customs duties in Istanbul and in “all of Greece.”’! He thus combined busi- 
ness and politics, rather like the “portfolio capitalists” of the Mughal Empire 
in contemporary India. 7 

Possibly because of his business connections in Buda, Gritti was involved 
from the very beginning in the Porte’s dealings with Janos Szapolyai. His 
steady accumulation of titles in Hungary—treasurer, governor, and captain- 
general—made him “king in fact” if not in name.” He also added to his 
portfolio by taking over royal rights in the copper mines of Upper Hungary 
and the salt mines of Transylvania, shunting aside the favorite bankers of the 
Habsburgs, the Fuggers of Augsburg” Gritti shuttled back and forth between 
Buda and the Porte, where his presence was sometimes required by the grand 
vezir or the sultan. To Habsburg diplomats he presented himself as a man 
“chosen by God to be a servant of the Turkish Emperor” so as to keep 
Hungary out of the hands of the Turks; “were it not for him,” he said, the 
kingdom would already be under direct Ottoman rule, “with sancaks, as in 
Bosnia, so that no profit could be gotten from the mines.” 7> Alexius Thurzo, 
Ferdinand’s treasurer in Hungary, passed on a report that Gritti had promised 
to protect Szapolyai’s interests at the Porte.” Yet Szapolyai himself stayed 
away from Buda when Gritti was there,”’ and his partisans grew increasingly 
suspicious of Begogli’® and his intentions. In September 1534, when Gritti 
left Istanbul on a mission to “establish boundaries” in Hungary, he never got 
beyond Transylvania; a quarrel with Szapolyai loyalists deteriorated into a 
small-scale war in which Gritti was captured and then murdered. 7? 

In Croatia, Gritti had sought to carve out a principality. In 1529, the 
Signoria bestowed on him lordship of two fortress-towns in Habsburg Croa- 
tia, Senj and Klis. Since Venice was then involved in difficult negotiations 
with Charles V, the grant had a restriction: he must not use force to lay claim 
to his new possessions. In fact, force was directed against Klis by Ghazi 
Husrev Beg, who will not have coordinated his plans with Gritti. In the 
summer of 1532, after the sancakbeg’s second assault had failed and while 
Klis’s commander was in Italy recruiting troops, an agent sent by Gritti 
persuaded the garrison of Klis to accept Gritti as their lord—albeit not for 
long.®° The expedition that destroyed the fortress at Solin restored Habsburg 
tule at Klis.®! 

Gritti tried another tack in the fall of 1533. One of his trusted advisers 
came as an “ambassador” to key castles on the Una, making promises to 
important lords in the name of Croatia’s new ban—that is, Gritti: incursions 
from Bosnia would cease, the lords could rebuild their castles and repopulate 
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their lands, and Gritti would bring two thousand arquebusiers from Italy to 
guard the border. This effort too came to naught because Gritti’s envoy was 
captured by Habsburg officials, and his correspondence was sent on to Ferdi- 
nand by one of those he visited, Count Nikola IIT Zrinski.** Finally, in May 
1534, before leaving Istanbul on his last trip to Hungary, Gritti made one 
more promise. Ghazi Husrev Beg had been transferred to Belgrade to replace 
Mehmed Beg Jahjapasic, whom Suleyman took along on his expedition to 
Iran. Gritti assured Ferdinand’s ambassador that the new sancakbeg in Bos- 
nia—appointed at his behest—would not cause trouble along the border. ® 
Indeed, there were no major incursions into Croatia during this man’s tenure 
(1534-1536), even though Gritti himself was killed a few months later. 


Ottoman Objectives Achieved, 1536-1541 


After his reconquest of Koroni (1533—1534) and his victorious campaign in 
Tran (1534-1535), Sultan Suleyman had no further reason to rein in his forces 
in Rumelia. Hence when Mehmed Beg Jahjapasi¢ and Ghazi Husrev Beg 
returned to their erstwhile posts in Belgrade and Sarajevo by May 1536, the 
two sancakbegs picked up where they had left off. Klis was left to Bosnia’s 
Murad Beg Tardi¢é in collaboration with the sancak of Herzegovina. The 
Ottomans began, as before, by building a counter-fortress at Solin, a point 
where the besiegers could be supplied from the Adriatic. §* Klis’s command- 
er, Petar Kruzi¢, was not idle. With the help of forces sent from Austria and 
Croatia by Ferdinand and from Italy by Pope Paul HI, he hoped to repeat the 
success he had had in 1532. But the Ottomans showed once again that they 
did not readily fall victim to the same plan twice. On 10 March 1537, after 
the attackers had conquered the fortress at Solin, they were then set upon and 
scattered by Murad Beg Tardic. Two days later, when Murad Beg displayed 
Kruzic’s severed head before the castle of Klis, the garrison surrendered. 
Murad Beg himself became the first governor of the new sancak of Klis.® 

As before, the main action lay to the north, along the Sava. In June and 
July 1536, Ghazi Husrev Beg and Mehmed Beg Jahjapasi¢ mobilized an 
estimated eighteen thousand men to occupy some of the places that had 
belonged to Stjepan Berislavi¢, an Ottoman vassal recently killed in battle: 
Kobaé on the right bank and Slavonski Brod on the left bank. 8° The Ottoman 
plan was obvious, and Ghazi Husrev Beg was not deterred by a feeble protest 
from Vienna: Ferdinand wanted the sancakbeg to know that any provoca- 
tions from the Habsburg side to which he might now be responding had been 
carried out contrary to his will.8’ By late August, Ghazi Husrev Beg had 
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erected a fortress at Slavonski Brod, protected by enough artillery to keep 
Habsburg forces at bay and linked to Bosnia by a pontoon bridge across the 
Sava. Over the next few months, Mehmed Beg began digging in around the 
important city of Pozega while one of his vojvods conquered one fortress- 
town and moved on to Valpovo, just south of the Drava. Ghazi Husrev Beg’s 
men marched up both sides of the Sava; on the right bank they captured a 
Habsburg fortress at GradiSka, and on the left bank they got as far as Jaseno- 
vac, an island in the Sava just above the point where the Una flows in from 
the south. In keeping with their usual procedures, the two sancakbegs sent 
out word that all inhabitants of Slavonia who submitted to the sultan and to 
his vassal, Janos Szapolyai, would be able to keep their possessions and live 
in peace. Pozega capitulated in late January 1537.88 Thus in the space of six 
months the Ottomans gained control of more than half of Slavonia, pushing 
the Habsburgs back behind a line running from the Drava to the Sava east of 
Pozega.8? Mehmed Beg JahjapaSi¢ stayed on to see to the establishment of a 
new Ottoman province with PoZega as its capital; his son was the first san- 
cakbeg. 

Ghazi Husrev Beg had further work to do along the lower Una. In one 
sense, he was continuing the Ottoman reclamation of the lands of Stjepan 
Berislavic, who while he lived had been lord of two key strongholds on the 
right bank of the lower Una, Kostajnica and Dubica. In another sense, he was 
confronting the Zrinski clan,?! a major local adversary of the Ottomans. 
Their lands were concentrated not far to the south, near the left bank of the 
Una. Castle Zrin—from which the family took its name—was in this region, 
as was Gvozdansko, a silver-mining town in whose castle Count Nikola III 
normally resided. Upon the death of Berislavi¢, Nikola IV and his brother 
Ivan gained possession of Kostajnica®? and Dubica,?? making a kind of for- 
ward shield on the right bank to protect their holdings on the left bank. Ghazi 
Husrev Beg laid siege and captured Dubica in January or early February 
1537.% During the summer, commanders from the sancaks of Bosnia and 
Smederevo took up a defensive posture to await a Habsburg attack that was 
led by Hans Katzianer. It was probably during this period that the Zrinskis, 
enrolling their miners as soldiers, were able to recapture Dubica.%° But the 
disintegration of Katzianer’s army ceded the initiative to the Ottomans. Bos- 
nian forces recaptured Dubica in May 1538% and were reportedly building 
walls around the town in October 1539.%” Yet the Zrinskis regained control: 
in January 1540, their miners beat off an attack on Dubica by “cavalry and 
naval forces.”’%8 
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In March 1540, Anna of Hungary, Ferdinand’s queen, got a report that 
Murad Beg Tardi¢ was mobilizing cavalry, infantry, artillery, and gunboats 
at GradiSka while awaiting reinforcements from Ghazi Husrev Beg and from 
Mehmed Beg JahjapaSi¢ of Belgrade. In her informant’s opinion, the in- 
tended target was either the Zrinski lands or the island of Jasenovac, where 
Habsburg forces had recently burned down an Ottoman fortress.°? Count 
Nikola IV Zrinski already knew that “three sancakbegs” were coming against 
him, but he and his brother got little help from Vienna or from the Austrian 
military establishment in Styria and Carniola. By June, Kostajnica had fallen. 
While the towns of Zrin and Gvozdansko held out, “all the mines and out- 
works were entirely burned and destroyed.”!° Although the Zrinskis re- 
gained Kostajnica, they found it prudent to develop better relations with 
Ferdinand. The family may already have hoped to relocate their center of 
gravity farther west, beyond the immediate threat of attack. !0! 

Conquests made during Ghazi Husrev Beg’s tenure were not wholly at- 
tributable to him. Joint operations by Balkan sancakbegs indicate high-level 
planning at the Porte or possibly by the beglerbeg of Rumelia based in 
Edirne. A top-down command structure has its problems. But for the period 
covered in this chapter, their capacity to fix on sensible strategic objectives 
and concentrate forces against them repeatedly gave the Ottomans an enor- 
mous advantage. 


VENETIAN DALMATIA 


Strategic Priorities of the Venetian Republic 


Having fought Maximilian I for nine years (1508-1517), Venice in 1526 
readily signed on to an anti-Habsburg coalition, the League of Cognac. !° In 
1528, the allies seemed poised on the brink of triumph. Spanish Naples was 
besieged from land by a French army and blockaded from the sea by a 
Genoese fleet under Andrea Doria; meanwhile, Venice reestablished its erst- 
while control of the port cities of Puglia. But Doria changed the course of the 
war by defecting to Charles V. In 1529 the emperor brought an army to Italy; 
subdued a rebellious Florence for the sake of his new ally, the Medici 
pope!°3; and forced Venice to accept a treaty that restored the status quo of 
1517.!° These developments portended Spanish hegemony in Italy. In Ven- 
ice, still an independent power, suspicion of the Habsburg dynasty became a 
fixed element of state policy. 
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Opinion regarding the republic’s options was divided. Venetians who 
traveled in the sultan’s lands showed a consistent aversion to Turkish “des- 
potism,” and there were leading patricians who argued passionately for Ven- 
ice’s duty to join in the defense of Christendom. !° But other prominent men 
saw their city’s “interests” (interessi) as aligned with those of the sultan, the 
Habsburgs’ great foe. !°° Commercial considerations certainly favored an en- 
tente with the Porte. Portugal’s capture of the import of Asian spices to 
Europe threatened Venice’s Mediterranean trade. In the late 1520s, for exam- 
ple, merchant galleys returning from Alexandria brought back only negli- 
gible quantities of spices.!°7 The solution was to encourage those Ottoman 
officials who wanted the sultan to vindicate his title as Commander of the 
Faithful by projecting power into the Indian Ocean. In 1533, Ferdinand’s 
man at the Porte sent word of “a Venetian named Giustinian,” who, having 
been to Portugal, brought “charts for a voyage to Calicut.” !°8 The Porte did 
not take up his offer to command a fleet for India. But the conquest of Aden a 
few years later (1538) made the Red Sea safe for Portugal’s Asian-Muslim 
rivals. Imports from Alexandria steadily recovered, and by about 1560 Ven- 
ice was again queen of the European spice trade. !° 

There was also military collaboration against Habsburg Austria. In its 
hour of crisis in 1509, the Signoria asked for and got a contingent of Turkish 
troops after declining a proposal to seek massive assistance.!!° In 1529 one 
of Ferdinand’s spies reported that Venice offered to pay for forty thousand of 
the sultan’s cavalry in Hungary. Reportedly, the Council of Ten, overriding 
strong opposition, was urging Suleyman to attack up the Danube.!!! In Dal- 
matia, Venetian officials provided victuals and armaments for the Ottoman 
fuste that were meant to attack Habsburg territory. !!2 Klis was a special case 
because raiders from the fortress did not discriminate between Venetian and 
Ottoman targets. In 1532, the Council of Ten told Charles V’s ambassador 
that while Venice would not countenance an attempt by Alvise Gritti to 
conquer Klis, Split’s officials had orders to prevent victuals from getting 
through to the Habsburg defenders of Klis. In 1536, Venetian warships again 
prevented Klis from being supplied through Solin, and rendered assistance to 
the Ottoman troops building a fortress there.!!3 But some Venetians recog- 
nized Charles V’s claim to be Christendom’s defender,!!4 and even those 
who did not understood that Christendom was under threat. Thus Charles V’s 
ambassador was allowed to read avvisi (correspondence) from Istanbul in the 
presence of a member of the Council of Ten.!!5 When Alvise Gritti’s man 
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briefly gained control of Klis in 1532, his father, the doge, was harshly 
criticized in Venice for giving the Ottomans a toehold on the Adriatic. !!6 


Dalmatia under Pressure 


Officials returning to Venice after duty in Dalmatia regularly complained 
about the quality of the soldiers. Although regulations prohibited enrolling 
local peasants, no one else would serve because the pay was low and in some 
cases reduced by half or doled out in the form of grain and cloth rather than 
cash. Trogir’s rector expressed a common view: the country would not be 
safe unless “foreigners” were brought in at full pay.!!7 Instead, the Signoria 
decided in 1530 to save money by reducing the number of men on duty. !'!8 
From instructions given to officials, it seems Venetian policy was guided by 
the idea that the best or at least the cheapest way of protecting Dalmatia was 
by “caressing” Ottoman officials.!!9 This meant regular “presents” for men 
of various ranks. For the rector of Kotor, the gift list included the sancakbegs 
of Montenegro and Herzegovina (whenever the latter visited nearby Castel- 
nuovo), as well as “presidents” (kadis?), the vojvods of important fortresses, 
and their assistants (swbasi).!2° Being a “good neighbor” also required offi- 
cials to use only “sweet words” whenever Ottoman personnel committed 
“insults,” like “stealing boys and animals” from peasant families. !?! 

Neither bribes nor tactful circumlocution could reverse the steady decline 
of Venetian control in the Dalmatian countryside. Zadar’s important contado 
was protected against attack from the east by three fortresses in a north-south 
line: Novigrad on the Novigrad Sea, an arm of the Adriatic; Nadin, built on a 
solitary hill in a flat countryside, from which one could see for miles !??; and 
Vrana, on the Adriatic. After Ottoman conquests in the Croatian districts of 
Lika and Krbava during the 1520s, one could now see three Ottoman forts 
from Nadin. There was also Obrovac on a river that enters the Novigrad Sea 
opposite Novigrad, Karin on an arm of the Novigrad Sea, and Ostrovica 
some ten miles from Vrana.!23 This westward shift of the Turkish frontier 
had real consequences for rural settlement. Much of Zadar’s contado was 
abandoned, and there were now 45 functioning villages instead of 180. Za- 
dar’s noble families had no source of income because their rural possessions 
were ruined. Vrana’s “lovely countryside” was now “completely uncultivat- 
ed and deserted for fear of the Turks and of the Morlacchi [Vlachs] who have 
come to dwell in the sultan’s lands.” !?4 If there were no major Ottoman 
incursions into Dalmatia during this period,!*5 it was in part because the 
pickings were small. 
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The Veneto-Ottoman War of 1537-1538 


Following a failed invasion of Provence by Charles V in 1536, !26 Francis I 
and Sultan Suleyman agreed to a joint attack on the Habsburgs. Venice’s 
refusal to participate (January 1537) was interpreted as a rebuff, and in light 
of the Porte’s reaction, Venice commissioned a war fleet. When France failed 
to invade Italy as promised, Suleyman diverted Admiral Hayreddin Barba- 
rossa’s fleet from Italy to Venetian Corfu. Aided by French galleys, Barba- 
rossa began in August 1537 a yearlong but ultimately futile siege of Corfu. 
Over the winter, Pope Paul III (r. 1534-1549) brokered a Holy League that 
brought two unlikely allies together, Charles V and the Venetian Republic. 
When Andrea Doria’s fleet joined the Venetians off Corfu (September 1538), 
Barbarossa took refuge in the Gulf of Prevesa, south of Corfu. After the allies 
failed to conquer Ottoman forts in the gulf, they withdrew, at Doria’s orders, 
in a spread-out formation, which gave Barbarossa a chance to bring his fleet 
out without suffering much damage from his enemies. Doria then captured 
the fortress of Herceg Novi (Castelnuovo); it did not sit well with the Vene- 
tians—already suspicious of Doria—that he put Herceg Novi under Spanish 
control, notwithstanding the proximity of Venetian Kotor. !?’ In any event, 
neither ally had the will for further war. Herceg Novi was lost in 1539, and 
Venice agreed in 1540 to accept Ottoman conquests in Greece and Dalmatia 
and to pay the sultan an indemnity of 300,000 ducats. !28 

In Dalmatia, no reinforcements arrived until after the Ottomans attacked 
Corfu and Kotor. The fullest account of the war comes from a “Descrizione” 
by Antonio Longo, an anti-Habsburg patrician. He presents the Signoria as 
reluctant to borrow money for Dalmatia’s defenses until a “Doctor Pietro 
Badoer” offered to carry there 4,000 ducats of his own money, on which he 
was to be repaid with 4 percent interest over three years. !2° As Venice agreed 
to engage Italian and then German mercenaries, the Signoria’s commander in 
Dalmatia, Camillo Orsini, soon had four thousand infantry. Since precious 
resources were being expended—Longo gives a figure of 25,000 ducats a 
month—Orsini was under pressure to accomplish something. This was per- 
haps why he chose to hold back for garrison duty only 150 men for Nadin 
and another 150 for Vrana. The rest he deployed for an offensive meant to 
break through the Ottoman border that confined Dalmatia within narrow 
limits. Skradin was captured, but “the few brave Turks” who held Obrovac 
withstood two sieges. Meanwhile, Ghazi Husrev Beg and Murad Beg gath- 
ered at Knin an army estimated by Longo at twenty thousand and sent some 
units against Nadin and Vrana. Nadin’s garrison, seeing more than two thou- 
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sand Ottomans approach, deserted; so did the men at Vrana. Soldiers at 
Zemunik also ran off, but the fortress was saved when a member of the 
Venier family hired fresh troops and led them to Zemunik. !3° 

The Signoria now faced a choice between spending more money and 
abandoning fortresses hitherto seen as vital to the security of Zadar. The 
Duke of Urbino, Francesco Maria della Rovere, had been charged with re- 
cruiting mercenary companies in Italy and Bavaria. He proposed to recapture 
Vrana and Nadin if provided with additional infantry and cavalry and an 
artillery train. In the Collegio, one leading official spoke for the plan. He 
reckoned that the added infantry the duke requested would cost 26,000 duc- 
ats for two pay periods, and the cavalry and artillery a further 24,000, money 
that could be gotten from a levy on the clergy. But another important man 
argued that it was dangerous to provoke the Turks, that Venice’s allies had 
not kept their promises, and that the treasury had no more than 25,000 ducats 
on hand. His opinion carried the day.!3! Vrana and Nadin were not worth 
encumbering the state with debt. 

In peace talks at the Porte (1539-1540), Venetian negotiators were able to 
resist Ottoman efforts to claim two valuable properties that (according to the 
Venetians) were continually in Venice’s possession all during the war: the 
mills on the Krka, vital to the prosperity of Sibenik, and the mountain village 
of Parga in western Greece. !*2 In subsequent years, Venice’s representatives 
at the Porte were able, by spending money in the right places, to reclaim 
some territory in the contado of Sibenik.!33 As for Vrana and Nadin, Lorenzo 
Gritti (one of Alvise’s brothers), who opened the negotiations on Venice’s 
behalf, was authorized to offer 5,000 ducats for their return; not surprisingly, 
the Ottomans preferred to keep their new fortresses. !34 

Longo’s “Descrizione” suggests that the Ottomans intended to conquer 
Zadar, and Ottoman sources indicate that Ghazi Husrev Beg and his army 
made camp “before the gates of Zadar.” But this was more a demonstration 
than a real attempt at a siege, for Ghazi Husrev Beg had not bought artillery 
to make a breach in Zadar’s walls. !°5 Still, a threat to its port cities was the 
one thing that could cause the Signoria to spend money in this region. After 
the war was over, Michele Sammicheli and especially his nephew Giangiro- 
lamo, Venice’s top military engineers, were busy almost continuously in 
Dalmatia for several years. Even though Kotor’s fortifications were thought 
to be impregnable, !3° Giangirolamo was sent to make improvements after a 
brief siege by Barbarossa in 1539.!37 At Sibenik, the fortress of San Nicolo, 
protecting the entrance to the harbor, was completed by April 1542, save for 
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finishing touches for which the rector asked for an allotment of 3,000 duc- 
ats.138 Zadar was at the end of a peninsula, facing the Adriatic to the south 
and the harbor to the north. Here, Giangirolamo carried out plans made by 
his uncle. Since the main weakness was thought to be on the harbor side, a 
new basin was constructed, and the high medieval wall was replaced by a 
low wall alla moderna, protected by three bastions. Giangirolamo also re- 
paired fortifications built at the western end of the city wall in the 1520s and 
began work on a new fortress at the eastern side, where the Landward Gate 
was completed in 1543.!39 If Venetian control could be extended into the 
countryside, well and good. But the main thing was to preserve the cities, 
guardians of Venetian traffic in the Gulf. 


Rural Dalmatia after the War: Morlacchi and Uskoks 


The loss of Vrana and Nadin was a public-relations disaster: “The whole 
country was in an uproar. Men came looking for the rector [of Zadar], ad- 
dressing him in language that was pretentious and not very respectful, say- 
ing, ‘We want to guard and protect our own city so as not to be sold out by 
mercenaries as we were at Vrana and Nadin.’” !40 

To make matters worse, Vlach herdsmen, once described by a Venetian 
official as “living more like animals than men,” moved in from Ottoman 
territory. Hence “Turkish Morlacchi” now pastured their flocks and even 
sowed crops on Venetian soil.!4! To repopulate the countryside with loyal 
peasants, Venetian rectors tried to bring back families that had fled. In Za- 
dar’s contado, Antonio da Mula found “no one living in the villages of our 
terra ferma, save for a few around the castle of Zemunik.” To bring erstwhile 
Dalmatians back from Puglia, “I sent ships to fetch them back, by impress- 
ment and by asking the lords of Puglia to let them go.” Now, he boasted, 
there were ten inhabited villages with a population of 2,800. !42 As for the 
“Turkish Morlacchi,” they now claimed protection, having settled on Vene- 
tian soil. But since they were not subjects of the republic, town rectors were 
instructed to have as little to do with them as possible. '*3 On the other hand, 
Alvise Badoer, probably on returning from his post as ambassador at the 
Porte, rightly judged that Vlachs were the only likely colonists for a danger- 
ous and deserted countryside. He persuaded five thousand Morlacchi to relo- 
cate from Ottoman territory to Dalmatia. !44 

As the Morlacchi continued their secular drift to the west, bands of uskok 
raiders came east from Croatia through Dalmatia to burn and plunder. Cathe- 
rine Wendy Bracewell dates “the uskok phenomenon” from the 1520s, as 
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men who were often but not always refugees from conquered lands made 
excursions into Ottoman territory from Klis and Senj.!*5 In 1536, for exam- 
ple, men from Klis attacked the Ottoman customs house and merchant shops 
on the lower Neretva.!4¢ It looks as if the tempo of the raids picked up a 
notch at about this time. During the war of 1537-1538, Venice’s town rectors 
were ordered to have it proclaimed that “the uskoks have free run.” !47 Need- 
less to say, as soon as hostilities were concluded, the uskoks became a 
dangerous nuisance, provoking the Ottomans to threaten retaliatory 
strikes. !48 But robbing the infidel had become a profitable business. The 
uskoks had markets for the resale of plundered goods, not just at Senj but 
also at Rijeka in Istria (a part of Carniola) and in smaller Croatian harbors. !49 
For traffic by sea, they got tips about rich cargoes from a network of spies 
scattered “all through Dalmatia, as far as Kotor.” !5° For raids by land, parts 
of Venetian Dalmatia that were now denuded of settlers afforded easy pas- 
sage. In 1542, Sibenik’s rector congratulated Venice for making efforts at the 
Porte to recover the rural properties of the monastery of St. Nicholas. In 
former times, he said, when these villages were inhabited, “the uskoks were 
not so bold about passing through to ravage Turkish territory.” >! Yet if and 
when Venice reclaimed and resettled rural districts, would new settlers resist 
the uskoks like good Venetians? Or, as the stradioti sometimes did, !>2 would 
they join in with men who carried the war to the Ottomans? 


HABSBURG CROATIA 


Archduke of Austria, King of the Romans, King of Bohemia and 
Hungary, Defender of Christendom 


From 1522, Ferdinand of Habsburg assumed four distinct roles. First and 
foremost, he was hereditary lord of the six Austrian duchies and their appur- 
tenances. Though not the best governed nor the most cohesive princely terri- 
tory in the Holy Roman Empire, Austria had given its Habsburg rulers the 
wealth and prestige needed to compete for the imperial office. 53 Yet Maxi- 
milian I (d. 1519) had left behind debts of 400,000 Rhine gulden, to be 
divided between his grandsons, Charles and Ferdinand. !5* Charles did not 
have a liquidity problem; the Cortes of Castile voted handsome subsidies, 
and the flow of treasure from overseas gave him revenues against which he 
bargained for huge new loans from the bankers of Augsburg, Genoa, and 
Antwerp. !>° But Ferdinand’s Austrian lands were still exhausted from paying 
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for Maximilian’s long war with Venice, and his domain revenues—including 
mining rights—were already pawned.!>° In 1531 Charles gave Ferdinand 
another role by procuring his election as King of the Romans, heir apparent 
to the imperial throne. But his new title did not mean Ferdinand could dictate 
terms to wealthy and powerful imperial princes. Moreover, Germany in this 
age of Reformation was sharply divided over the 1520 Edict of Worms, 
which had placed Martin Luther beyond the protection of the law. !°7 Like his 
brother, Ferdinand was committed to upholding Catholicism as the one true 
religion. But with the Protestant Schmalkaldic League functioning as a kind 
of federal government for many of Germany’s princely territories and free 
cities, he found it prudent not even to convene the diet between 1532 and 
1542, 158 

Meanwhile, following the death at Mohacs of Louis II Jagiello, Ferdinand 
stepped into yet another role by claiming his brother-in-law’s thrones in 
Bohemia and in Hungary-Croatia. In the lands of the Bohemian crown !5? his 
succession was relatively free of controversy, but Ferdinand’s presence there 
was often required when the estates of Bohemia or Moravia were in ses- 
sion.!69 The Bohemian provinces carried their burden in the Ottoman 
wars, !®! but the border sectors (in modern Slovakia) to which they directed 
their contributions are not of primary interest here. In Hungary, by contrast, 
Ferdinand had a rival, Janos Szapolyai, who enjoyed wide support among 
magnates and nobles. Ferdinand’s real problems began after Austrian troops 
defeated Szapolyai near Tokay (September 1527) !® because Szapolyai now 
turned to the Porte for help. 

Of necessity, Ferdinand had to confront a rising Ottoman power. As his 
Hungarian treasurer commented, “the fisc of any one king, no matter how 
potent,” did not suffice to resist the sultan.!°? Ferdinand did not even have 
the fisc of a potent king.'®* His revenues came from provincial parliaments 
concerned first and foremost with their local interests. These assemblies were 
often dominated by magnates—great nobles who aspired to be princes in 
their own right and who knew how to defy the sovereign without exactly 
rebelling against him. Ferdinand nonetheless showed “unbelievable tenacity” 
in facing every difficulty as he contended with the Ottomans for his Hungar- 
ian inheritance. '©> One might invoke a putative Habsburg ambition for domi- 
nating Europe, but this is a cliché to which historians writing in English and 
French have resorted too frequently.!%° Ferdinand gave his reasons for not 
abandoning Hungary to the Ottomans in two letters to Charles. The first 
speaks the language of chivalry: better an honorable death, he says, than a 
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shameful peace, and better “liberty more precious than gold than a bestial 
and perpetual servitude.” In the second letter, Ferdinand evokes his duties as 
a Christian prince: “Never will I give so many men and women, boys and 
girls, images of God, into the hands of the Turks.” !67 Charles V invariably 
presented himself as the defender of Christendom against the infidels—a role 
that he in fact assumed in his Mediterranean wars. On land, however, it was 
Ferdinand who defended the roughly six-hundred-mile frontier of the Respu- 
blica Christiana. '®8 


Hungary and Croatia 


Posonia became the capital when Mary of Hungary, Ferdinand’s sister, chose 
it as her residence after her husband’s death at Mohacs.!®? Like any new 
ruler, Ferdinand had to respect the kingdom’s traditions. In light of wide- 
spread anti-German sentiment, he tried to avoid having his privy council 
discuss Hungarian affairs unless at least one Hungarian adviser was 
present. !7° Routine matters were left to a council of Hungary in Posonia, with 
a floating membership of magnates, prelates, and officials. Ferdinand sought 
their advice on such matters as whom to choose as ban of Croatia.!7! But 
these politic arrangements complicated the business of governing. Even sim- 
ple questions sometimes had to go down an Austrian chain of command, then 
up a Hungarian chain of command, and back down again. In 1527, men sent 
to Biha¢ by the commander of Austrian troops in Croatia were denied en- 
trance: Biha¢’s commandant would admit them only on orders from his 
superior, who in turn awaited instructions from the council of Hungary via 
the ban of Croatia.!72 After Ferdinand was informed by the council of Hun- 
gary that only the camera of Hungary could authorize payments, '73 he duti- 
fully directed his instructions to the camera.'™ But revenue collection, di- 
minished under the Jagiellonians, declined further in the wake of Ottoman 
invasions.!75 Meanwhile, magnates in Slavonia directly appropriated taxes 
owed by their peasants, leaving nothing for the royal tax collector. !7° Hence 
payment orders issued by Hungary’s camera were often found to be “dry.” !77 


The Imperial Diet 


From 1486, the diet had a quota system by which the empire’s 383 territories 
were assessed to raise money for an army in time of need. As of 1521, a full 
levy would have yielded six “Roman months”—that is, 768,000 Rhine gul- 
den, enough to support twenty thousand Landsknechte and forty thousand 
heavy cavalry for six months.!78 In 1529, when the Ottomans laid siege to 
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Vienna, troops raised by the diet, under a younger brother of the Count 
Palatine of the Rhine, joined with Austrian forces under Count Nicholas von 
Salm in a successful defense of the Austrian capital. In 1530, the Diet of 
Augsburg voted another large Titirkenhilfe, on condition that the money 
would only be raised if so ordered by a subsequent diet. Two years later, 
Ferdinand called upon the Diet of Nuremberg to fulfill its commitment. But 
Protestant princes wondered aloud what the Catholic Habsburgs might do 
with an army. Thus troops were not mobilized until the diet’s emissaries had 
actually laid eyes on Suleyman’s army in Hungary. Imperial troops—thirty- 
eight thousand infantry and twelve thousand cavalry—now joined Charles 
V’s Danube war flotilla, albeit with orders not to cross the empire’s borders. 
Vienna was the diet’s concern; Hungary was not.!79 

As for Charles V, he was reluctant to campaign in a part of Europe where 
he had no bankers, and he deeply mistrusted Ferdinand’s advisers. !8° He did 
send his brother a letter of credit for 100,000 gulden, which Ferdinand used 
to build up Hungary’s Danube gunboat fleet, based just downstream from 
Vienna at Komarom.!8! In 1529, Charles made vague promises about using 
his army in northern Italy to relieve Ottoman pressure on Vienna, but Ferdi- 
nand (or at least his advisers) knew better than to take him seriously. !8? In 
1532, the emperor turned back to Italy as soon as he learned that Suleyman’s 
army was withdrawing. To help Ferdinand recover territory in Hungary, he 
left him eight thousand Italian infantry; Ferdinand’s Austrian troops took 
Esztergom and other cities, but without the Italians, who had mutinied and 
fled. 183 


The Austrian Duchies 


Ferdinand was thus thrown back on his hereditary lands. For the frontier in 
western Hungary, Slavonia, and Croatia proper, he depended on the three 
neighboring duchies of Lower Austria, Styria, and Carniola, plus two others 
just to the west, Upper Austria and Carinthia. !84 Early in his reign, Ferdinand 
created separate councils: for Upper and Lower Austria, for Inner Austria 
(Styria, Carniola, and Carinthia), and for Tirol and other lands to the west. !8 
The Council of Lower and Upper Austria, based in Vienna, became a de 
facto clearing house for making decisions or referring them to the proper 
body !86; when Ferdinand was absent and not apprised of key information, the 
council had or assumed authority, as needed, to countermand his orders. !87 
From 1527 these responsibilities were assigned to a new body, the Hofrat 
(court council, or privy council), presided over by the chancellor. Bishop 
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Bernhard von Cles of Trent, who held this post until his retirement in 1534, 
was Ferdinand’s chief adviser. Thereafter, the most influential members of 
the Hofrat were Wilhelm von Roggendorf, the chief steward; Leonhard von 
Fels, the field marshal; and Hans Hoffmann, the treasurer. Among foreign 
diplomats accredited to Ferdinand’s court, Cles was universally respected; 
the others were seen as less capable and more interested in their personal 
agendas. !88 

The Inner Austrian lands, with a population of about eight hundred thou- 
sand in 1500, sent troops across the border into Croatia almost from the 
beginning of Ferdinand’s reign. In 1524, Austrian forces in Croatia were led 
by Hans Katzianer, Carniola’s military commander. !8° At the time, his super- 
ior was Nikola JureSi¢, who would later distinguish himself at the siege of 
Készeg.!° After Mohacs, Ottoman pressure intensified, especially against 
Carniola. Raiding parties were not as large as in the 1470s, but there was, for 
instance, an attack by four thousand cavalry against a religious procession, in 
which a reported 1,100 captives were said to have been taken away. In Styria, 
the countryside suffered far and wide when Suleyman and his army marched 
through on their way home in 1532.!9%! It thus made sense for the three 
provinces to formulate a joint strategy of defense. There was already a proce- 
dure for consultation through “committee-diets” (Ausschusslandtdge), which 
drew up proposals and sometimes acted for the estates. In March 1530, an 
Inner Austrian committee-diet agreed on providing troops to defend seven 
key strongholds in Croatia, including Senj, Klis, Otocac, Biha¢, and Ripac 
(near Bihac). !92 By October the “army of the three provinces of His Majesty” 
was commanded by Katzianer. In March 1531, the three duchies approved an 
annual levy of 25,000 Rhine gulden to support their troops beyond the bor- 
der. These decisions may be said to mark the formal beginning of an Austrian 
military frontier in Croatia. !% 

Styria was the largest and wealthiest of the three duchies. Hans Ungnad, 
the Landeshauptmann, frequently called for a joint meeting of the estates of 
all of Ferdinand’s lands, including Bohemia, albeit without success until 
1542.1%4 Ptuj (Pettau), a Styrian town on the lower Mur,!% was often the 
muster point for troops from the three duchies.!% It was also the financial 
nerve center for military operations in Croatia. Austrian and Croatian com- 
manders short of funds to pay their men were directed to Ptuj, whose mer- 
chant-bankers might agree to advance funds against payment orders issued 
by Ferdinand’s revenue officials. !°’ If lenders chose not to trust the payment 
orders, commanders were thrown back on the timeworn expedient of borrow- 
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ing on their own credit.!98 Styria was strong enough to oppose command 
decisions seen as adverse to the duchy’s interests. For example, the estates 
pulled back Styria’s light horse as soon as their contract had run out, even 
though Katzianer had ordered the men to proceed to Zagreb. Styria then 
agreed to let its cavalry serve another month, but only along the Styrian 
border, not in Croatia.!% If Ferdinand’s Inner Austrian lands agreed in prin- 
ciple on the idea of a forward defense, it was not clear how much of Croatia 
and Slavonia they were prepared to defend. 


Difficult Beginnings: Slavonia 


Among Slavonia’s mostly Hungarian magnates, Ferdinand had few support- 
ers apart from the two bans, Ferenc Batthyany and Ivan Karlovi¢. But 
Batthyany’s loyalty was of little practical use because he lacked funds to put 
his retainers into the field.2°° Karlovié held important castles in Slavonia 
thanks to a grant from Ferdinand,?°! but he spent most of his time in Croatia 
proper. In Slavonia, the man of the hour was Krsto Frankopan, hero of the 
expedition to Jajce in 1525. In October 1526, Slavonia’s congregatio of 
nobles acclaimed him as “defender and governor” of Slavonia, lifting him 
three times on their shields in keeping with ancient custom. ?°" Ferdinand had 
the good sense to offer Frankopan lordship of a cluster of cities and fortress- 
es, including Senj, taken from his family in the reign of Matthias Corvi- 
nus.?°3 But Szapolyai had already granted him Senj, an arrangement con- 
firmed by the congregatio of nobles in January 1527. So as not to give the 
Ottomans an opening, Frankopan promised to work for reconciliation be- 
tween Szapolyai and Ferdinand and arranged for his man to meet with an 
Austrian official.2°* But during the summer he mobilized for a strike against 
Varazdin and its Austrian garrison. Ferdinand counted himself fortunate that 
Frankopan was killed by a stray shot from Varazdin.?°° 

Leadership of the pro-Szapolyai faction in Slavonia now fell to Simon 
Erdédy, the bishop of Zagreb. Erdédy’s enemies—notably the burgher-town 
of Zagreb (Gradec), always at odds with the episcopal city (Kaptol)—thus 
became allies of Ferdinand.2° But to protect his large episcopal estates in 
Slavonia and Croatia, not yet depopulated by Ottoman raids, Bishop Erdédy 
sought a partner, and not in Vienna. In conversation with a Venetian agent at 
a congregatio of nobles in March 1528, he suggested that he and his confed- 
erates were willing to submit to the Signoria, offering fifteen fortresses in 
Slavonia as surety.2°7 Meanwhile, Nikola Juresi¢ advised Ferdinand to avoid 
a confrontation: “It would cost Your Majesty a great deal to conquer the 
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lands of the bishop and his backers, only to grant them out again to other 
magnates.”2°8 Ferdinand was in fact ill placed to respond to calls for action 
against the “rebels” in Slavonia; as of May 1528, he still owed 90,000 gulden 
to the men who had fought for him in Hungary the previous summer.? He 
could deploy only the resources his Inner Austrian duchies were willing to 
commit. In September they mobilized some five thousand men. The original 
plan may have been to strike at the army Bishop Simon was gathering around 
his castle of Cazma, including some Ottoman troops.2!° Instead, they wound 
up doing battle with Ghazi Husrev Beg’s raiders near Metlika.2!! In August 
1529, even as the sultan’s great army converged on Vienna, troops from 
Carniola besieged Erdédy in his castle in Zagreb; this too was part of the 
struggle against “infidels.””?!? 

Suleyman’s withdrawal from Vienna deflated the hopes of Szapolyai’s 
partisans in Slavonia, but Bishop Simon still conducted raids against Habs- 
burg targets during the winter, using Ottoman as well as Hungarian troops. ”!3 
In February 1530, Lajos Pekry, a Habsburg commander who saw his troops 
outnumbered, accepted the bishop’s proposal for negotiations. Ferdinand 
cautioned against anything less than optimal terms, but Pekry agreed to a 
truce; otherwise, he said, the bishop’s camp would have gotten reinforce- 
ments from Bosnia.?!4 In June 1531, Bishop Simon was said to welcome an 
Ottoman incursion into western Slavonia on the assumption that the raiders 
would strike only the lands of Habsburg partisans. ?!5 

Letters from Petar Erdédy, the bishop’s brother, convey the ambivalence 
felt by many of Szapolyai’s partisans: those who called in Turks against 
Christians were “evil,” he said, but he still could not support Ferdinand, for 
“the Hungarians will never accept him.”2!¢ In 1533, after the second Otto- 
man attack toward Vienna and after he had a good look at a Buda that was 
temporarily under Turkish control, Bishop Simon had his own doubts about 
the Ottomans as allies.2!7 In 1534, the Erdédy brothers made peace with 
Ferdinand, and Bishop Simon became ban of Slavonia and Croatia. This 
agreement brought peace to Slavonia. 

As long as the civil war in western Slavonia lasted, Austrian officials 
focused on the danger there, giving short shrift to problems farther east. In 
1527, Stjepan Berislavic, Lord of Kostajnica on the lower Una, offered his 
services to Ferdinand, but it seems Vienna did not follow up; in 1529 and 
1530 he was known to be negotiating with the Ottomans. ?!8 In October 1530, 
as soon as Katzianer disbanded his light horse for the winter, Habsburg 
positions came under pressure as far west as a fortress-town that is now a 
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suburb of Zagreb.!9 In 1531, despite being warned, Katzianer took no action 
to prevent the Ottomans from building a fort on the Sava at Koba8. The 
Ottomans then dismantled the fort as a goodwill gesture arranged by Szapol- 
yai.?20 


Difficult Beginnings: Croatia Proper 


Croatia’s Sabor took pride in having been the first parliamentary body to 
recognize Ferdinand as king of Hungary. Yet the agreement of 3 January 
1527 papered over an important difference in objectives. The nobles, needing 
help to protect their castles and their peasants, demanded that the king sup- 
port one thousand light horse in Croatia, as had been the custom. Ferdinand’s 
negotiators accepted the Sabor’s terms with reluctance.22! In fact, just as 
officials in Posonia had no money to pay Ban Batthyany his arrears,” offi- 
cials in Vienna could not find money to keep one thousand light horse in 
Croatia.223 A sovereign always had resources—for instance, Ferdinand could 
keep an ecclesiastical benefice in Croatia vacant and apply its revenues to 
garrison wages, as at Bihac.2?* But the only recurring stream of revenue 
available for Croatia was the money allocated by the Inner Austrian duchies. 
The idea was to hold a jagged line running west from the Una to the Adriatic: 
Bihaé and Ripac, Otoéac, Brinj, and Senj.?25 Once the Sabor agreed to make 
Biha¢ and Ripac royal castles, various expedients were found to keep garri- 
sons there, and this well-defended region would remain reasonably well pop- 
ulated into the 1570s.22° At Brinj, Ferdinand used his rights of guardianship 
to take temporary possession of the castle, promising to restore it to the 
Frankopan heirs when peaceful conditions returned. 2” At Senj, the “German 
troops” who arrived in May 1527 stayed on under an Austrian captain.??8 
Following the Ottoman conquest of Obrovac, posing a threat of attack by sea, 
Austrian troops also occupied some of the late Bernardin Frankopan’s castles 
in the Vinodol region, between Senj and Rijeka. 72° 

This strategy may have served to prevent major attacks into Carniola, but 
it did not help Croatian magnates and nobles defend lands south and east of 
the Biha¢é—Senj line, where Ottoman raiders made roads unsafe for travel. 23° 
For example, Count Nikola III Zrinski apparently took it upon himself to 
decide that the royal fortress of Krupa would be safer under his control than 
as a dependency of distant Bihac.2?! Klis, an anchor fortress in Matthias 
Corvinus’s era, was now on the far side of Croatian lands held by the Otto- 
mans. As of 1528, Petar Kruzi¢ had commanded here for sixteen years. He 
resigned his position as captain of Senj for non-payment of arrears, but 
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Ferdinand would not accept his resignation as captain of Klis. Instead, he 
assigned payment for the Klis garrison on Carniola, and subsequently on the 
camera of Hungary, albeit to little or no effect.2°3 Meanwhile, Klis was a 
destination of choice for uskoks, refugees from newly conquered lands who 
hoped to recoup their losses by plundering Ottoman territory. Unpaid garri- 
son soldiers joined the uskoks in raids against Ottoman and Venetian sub- 
jects.?34 Ferdinand could not countenance attacks that jeopardized his already 
delicate relations with Venice. 235 Yet Klis also prevented the Ottomans from 
having access to the Adriatic. Thus in September 1532, when it seemed Klis 
was lost, the Austrian captains of Senj and Rijeka joined with troops raised 
by Kruzic¢ in Italy to destroy the fort at Solin and expel Alvise Gritti’s man 
from Klis.?3° In this uneasy alliance, Kruzi¢ and his Austrian counterpart 
gave sharply different accounts of their victory. 237 

Austrians held the Croatian lords suspect because some of them paid 
tribute to the sultan. Austrian fears of a general settlement between the Sabor 
and the Ottomans proved to be unfounded.?38 But individual nobles reported 
approaches by Ghazi Husrev Beg’s vojvods,?°9 and some acknowledged pay- 
ing protection money. In 1530, Vuk Frankopan, hoping to regain possession 
of the fortress of Brinj, offered to give Ferdinand the tribute he had previous- 
ly given the sultan.?4° According to Ivan Karlovic, who boasted of never 
having paid tribute himself, Nikola II Zrinski (d. 1534) had “a treaty with 
the Turks,” allowing Bosnian forces to sail down the Una, past Zrinski’s 
fortresses, to attack the lands of Karlovié and Petar Keglevic.24! One could 
make a case that border lords had to acknowledge the sultan’s authority in 
order to hold on to their possessions. But this was a logic that made no sense 
in Vienna, Graz, or Ljubljana. 


Interlude for Diplomacy 


Charles V’s advice to his brother was always the same: since Ferdinand 
lacked the resources for a long war, he should seek a diplomatic solution, 
first with Szapolyai and second with the sultan.24? In 1531, Charles dis- 
patched a seasoned diplomat, Cornelis de Scepper, to give courage to Ferdi- 
nand’s partisans in Hungary and to promote negotiations with Szapolyai that 
had already resulted in a one-year truce.2*3 As for the Porte, Ferdinand sent 
envoys,2“4 but Sultan Suleyman had no reason for negotiations until the fall 
of 1532, when he faced both a challenge at Koroni in southern Greece and an 
opportunity on the Iranian frontier.2*5 Not long after the siege of Készeg, 
Ferdinand got word from what he deemed a reliable source that peace with 
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the Ottomans was now possible. He seems to have been referring to a mes- 
sage delivered by a Bohemian confidant of Szapolyai offering mediation by 
Szapolyai’s father-in-law, the king of Poland-Lithuania.2*° Having commu- 
nicated the news to Charles, Ferdinand entrusted Hieronimo of Zadar, a 
capable military man, with a “secret” mission to Suleyman.247 Meanwhile, 
Charles sent Scepper to find out more about what Ferdinand had been told. 248 
Ferdinand kept him in the dark for a time, hoping to pursue the mediation 
suggested by Szapolyai’s confidant but mistrusted by Charles. 249 Unexpect- 
edly, Hieronimo of Zadar sent back a triumphant dispatch: “By God’s grace, 
I have concluded a much-desired peace.” To obtain Ferdinand’s agreement, 
Zadar’s son Vespasiano was returning with a ¢avus, who was a man of “great 
authority” at the Porte; they reached Vienna on 12 March 1533.75 At Poso- 
nia, where negotiators for Ferdinand and Szapolyai were meeting, the Tran- 
sylvanians scoffed that Ferdinand had given away Slavonia to get peace. 
Ferdinand’s men indignantly denied the charge, but Alvise Gritti was the 
source of the rumor. ?°! 

Vespasiano of Zadar left Vienna in early April. Scepper, who followed 
soon after, was to speak only for Ferdinand, not Charles; in keeping with 
orders from the Porte, he carried the keys to Esztergom in token of Ferdi- 
nand’s submission to the sultan as his lord (dominus). In Ferdinand’s instruc- 
tions for Vespasiano, the question of borders was hedged in by conditions: if 
Charles should yield Koroni to the sultan, and if Suleyman should confirm 
Ferdinand in possession of Transylvania and of the rest of Hungary as far 
west and south as the Drava, then “this river [the Drava] can be the border 
between us.”°? It was in fact highly unlikely that Suleyman would ever grant 
so much territory to Charles V’s brother, even on the proviso that the as yet 
childless Szapolyai should hold for his lifetime the lands assigned to him by 
the sultan’s immutable word.?°3 It seems Ferdinand was making a wish list, 
and this document shows where his priorities lay. Transylvania was Hun- 
gary’s “best province.”2°4 Buda was the historic capital, and the 
Buda—Esztergom corridor would secure the approaches to Vienna. As for the 
lands south of the Drava, Slavonia’s nobles were still fighting against “the 
Germans,” and the Croatians were about to make a bargain with the sultan— 
or so Vienna suspected. Even as shields for the Austrian duchies, Slavonia 
and Croatia were not as valuable as Hungary or Transylvania. 

At the Porte, Ibrahim Pasa treated Scepper and Hieronimo of Zadar with 
respect. He praised their “grace in speaking,” he magnanimously waved 
aside the proffered keys to Esztergom, and when presented with a written 
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greeting from Charles V to the sultan, he kissed the letter and “pressed it to 
his forehead, after the manner of the Turks.” 255 After five weeks, and seven 
meetings with the grand vezir—or his deputy, Alvise Gritti—Scepper was 
able by July 2 to report an agreement. Ferdinand, the sultan’s devoted “son,” 
would keep the lands in Hungary he now held, and Gritti would be sent to 
Hungary to fix boundaries.25° Scepper and Ibrahim Pasa also had a conversa- 
tion, hedged in by conditional verbs, about the chivalric virtue of /iberalitas, 
or generosity. Should Suleyman be so generous as to grant Hungary to Ferdi- 
nand, Charles would surely show a like generosity in returning Koroni to the 
Ottomans, even though “Christian princes” were opposed to the idea.?°’ In 
any case, violence along the border had to stop; in the grand vezir’s words, 
not even a chicken must be stolen. Accordingly, when Ferdinand proclaimed 
the peace in September, he gave strict orders for calm along the border. ?>8 

That border captains on either side held their raiders back is not at all 
clear. In October, Petar Kruzic’s men were conducting forays from Klis, 
even as attacks from Bosnia were reported around Biha¢.?°? It was also a 
condition of the peace that Gritti set boundaries in Hungary, but he remained 
at the Porte. When Scepper returned early in 1534, now representing Charles 
as well as Ferdinand, he found a changed situation. The reason Gritti had not 
left for Hungary was that he had no authority, since his patron, the grand 
vezir, was in Persia. As for the sultan’s hypothetical generosity to Ferdinand, 
the equation was canceled when Suleyman himself led an army that recon- 
quered Koroni in late 1533. Gritti finally did leave for Hungary in June 1534, 
only to become involved in a war with Szapolyai’s partisans, and after he 
was murdered in September, it may have seemed that nothing was left of the 
“long-lasting” peace between Ferdinand and Suleyman. 2 

Yet so long as the sultan was on campaign in the East, his sancakbegs in 
the West did not have authorization to take the offensive. Ferdinand thus did 
his best to keep the peace; for example, both Hieronimo of Zadar and his son 
Vespasiano conducted inquiries into the alleged assassinamenti committed 
by the men of Kruzi¢’s garrison at Klis.2°! Through an Ottoman official who 
came to Hungary in 1535 to investigate Gritti’s murder, Vienna kept up 
contacts with the Porte. Giovanni Maria Barzizza, an ambassador sent by 
Ferdinand in 1536, had a polite conversation with Aias Pasa, the new grand 
vezir, in which both men agreed that violations of the truce were regrettable 
if not altogether preventable. ”°? In short, Ferdinand did what he could to keep 
alive hopes that were engendered by the amicable discussions of 1533. 
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Disaster in Slavonia 


Following his victory over Ottoman skirmishers in 1529, and possibly aided 
by his kinship with Carniola’s influential Rauber family, Hans Katzianer had 
been named commander of Inner Austrian forces in Slavonia and Croatia. 
One should not let his disastrous campaign of 1537 cast a shadow on Katzi- 
aner’s whole career. He was if nothing else a man of considerable wealth; for 
example, he held in pawn the Zrinski silver mines at Gvozdansko.?% Yet 
peers spoke about his shortcomings with a frankness seldom seen in corre- 
spondence among such men. Cornelis de Scepper called him a useless brag- 
gart, and Tamas Szalahazy, the bishop of Eger, complained about the indisci- 
pline of his men; they advanced, he said, “at the speed of crabs or tor- 
toises.”26+ While others who held his command are well represented in the 
archival documents published by scholars,?® there are few letters from Kat- 
zianer to match the many reports and pleas for help sent in his direction. 
There is thus no evidence in published sources that he recognized or took 
steps to forestall the danger to Slavonia that was announced by Ghazi Husrev 
Beg’s occupation of KobaS in 1531.26 On the contrary, his subordinates— 
like Ban Ivan Karlovic—complained that Katzianer did not attend meetings 
of the congregatio of nobles in Slavonia and did not visit the lands under his 
authority. 267 

In July 1536, local officials reported that a large Ottoman force had 
occupied both banks of the Sava, at KobaS and Slavonski Brod.2° Ferdi- 
nand’s initial response was a letter to Ghazi Husrev Beg which presumed that 
the sancakbeg was merely responding to some infraction from the Habsburg 
side.2° In fact, the Porte seems to have taken advantage of Ferdinand’s 
eagermmess for peace. As the Ottomans furnished their new forts on the Sava 
with artillery, Vespasiano of Zadar—not so astute as his father—passed on 
what he had been told by grand vezir Aias Pasa: if Bosnian forces gathered 
on his border, Ferdinand was not to think they were planning anything 
against him, for the sultan intended to keep the peace. Ferdinand himself 
admitted that he was slow to respond to events in Slavonia because of his 
desire to avoid provoking the Ottomans.?7? Meanwhile, Slavonia’s nobles, 
despite some reported dissension among themselves, had built a field camp 
that was apparently too close to Slavonski Brod: with their newly placed 
artillery, the Ottomans broke up and scattered the camp.27! When Katzianer 
arrived, the Slavonians were eager to attack; since they had no artillery, he 
persuaded them to take up defensive positions instead.?’? According to the 
archbishop of Lund, who was then representing Charles V in talks with 
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Szapolyai, Habsburg troops in Slavonia outnumbered the Ottomans, but they 
were hampered by a dispute as to who should have supreme command. Over 
the next several months the Ottomans occupied a large number of fortified 
positions in central Slavonia, culminating with the capture of Pozega in 
January 1537.27 

Ferdinand had to respond. Katzianer proposed a plan to reclaim control of 
the Drava and the Sava; by mortgaging his lands and investments, he also 
raised enough money to hire twelve companies of Swiss infantry. In March 
1537, Ferdinand sent word that Katzianer would lead an expedition to eastern 
Slavonia.?”4 The target was Osijek, an Ottoman military base that guarded 
the sultan’s bridge across the Drava into Hungary.??> Over the summer, the 
various Habsburg lands mobilized an army of sixteen thousand infantry and 
eight thousand cavalry. This campaign was part of a general assault against 
Ottoman power envisioned by the Holy League.?’° In Katzianer’s telling of 
the story, the leaders disagreed almost from the start. As the army marched 
up the right bank of the Drava in September, the Bohemian commander 
insisted on following his own separate route. At Virovitica, where 350 sup- 
ply wagons were to be ready and waiting, only 50 were found. “The Hungar- 
ians”—that is, the Slavonians—insisted that victuals could be found at Val- 
povo, just short of Osijek. More supplies did come as the army neared Valpo- 
vo, but not enough, and much was lost to Ottoman attacks as wagons crossed 
a small stream. From Valpovo, the commanders could see Osijek’s gun em- 
placements; no one advised a direct assault from the west, but some action 
had to be taken to forestall the expected arrival of Ottoman reinforcements. 
“The Hungarians” proposed a quick march south around the city so as to 
attack from the east. When Katzianer and others expressed reservations—this 
would mean leaving the supply train behind—‘the Hungarians” accused “the 
Germans” of wanting to run off and leave them in the lurch. Hence the plan 
was adopted. But Ottoman units blocked the advance and threatened to cut 
off the route back to Valpovo, forcing the army southward into swampy 
ground. Retreat was now the only option. Even before the signal was given, 
Ferdinand’s “mighty army” melted into the darkness, leaving their artillery 
behind.?77 

Even a capable and politic commander would have had trouble melding 
“Germans” and “Hungarians” into an effective fighting force; after all, many 
Slavonians had been fighting to throw off Austrian rule only a few years 
previously. But in the wake of disaster, men look for excuses, and Katzianer 
was easy to blame. Hans Ungnad, Styria’s commander, produced formal 
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attestation that he had not been the cause of the precipitate retreat. A promi- 
nent Hungarian official criticized the whole idea of attacking Osijek only 
from the landward side without the support of gunboats on the Drava. Ferdi- 
nand in effect excused himself by claiming that Katzianer “disobeyed our 
orders” by separating his forces from their supply train.2”8 Katzianer was 
thus placed under arrest in Vienna. Slavonia’s congregatio of nobles refused 
to recognize him as a member without His Majesty’s approval, but there 
must have been some sympathy for Katzianer because when he escaped from 
captivity, many Croatian notables came to see him, including Count Nikola 
IV Zrinski. Katzianer now allied with Szapolyai and spoke of delivering to 
the Ottomans Zrinski’s castle of Kostajnica. During a meal at Kostajnica, he 
was stabbed to death by his host (January 1539). Although Zrinski acted with 
Ferdinand’s knowledge, his noble peers blamed him for betraying the laws of 
hospitality.27 


A Strategy for the Inner Austrian Duchies 


Ferdinand could not allow his subjects to think there would not be another 
campaign to reclaim lands conquered by the Ottomans. Hence one of the 
questions put to Slavonia’s congregatio of nobles, meeting in November 
1537, was how to organize the supply depots that would be needed for a 
future generalis expeditio. But the focus of the deliberations was on how to 
preserve the lands that still remained under Habsburg rule. At a minimum, 
the deputies thought, Slavonia needed two thousand light horse, five hundred 
heavy cavalry, one thousand arquebusiers, and one thousand crewmen (na- 
zadisten) for the gunboats needed—forty on the Drava and sixty more on the 
Sava. But wood for building them would have to come from elsewhere, since 
Slavonia had few stands of timber.28° Meanwhile, Ferdinand was asking a 
committee-diet of the five Austrian duchies for a grant of 60,000 gulden to 
support the two thousand light horse he had sent to hold the castles in Slavo- 
nia occupied by Habsburg troops during the summer.?8! There was also an 
effort to regularize administrative arrangements for troops serving in Slavo- 
nia and Croatia, but paid from Styria or Carniola; the army of the three 
provinces now had a paymaster and a master of victuals as well as a supreme 
commander.?8? But things did not work well in practice. As of January 1538, 
the two bans—Petar Keglevi¢ and Tamas Nadasdy—had only four hundred 
light horse under their command, hardly enough to patrol a line from the 
Sava to the Drava, especially since the Ottomans controlled all the fords on 
the Sava.283 They did send men to burn a wooden fortress built by the 
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Ottomans on the island of Jasenovac, near where the Una enters the Sava, 
and then reported completion of a new wooden fortress there. Two months 
later, however, JureSi¢ had to “marvel” at their latest message, which was 
that the fortress on Jasenovac had not been built after all. 284 

Either Ferdinand or—more likely—his Inner Austrian lands decided that 
firmer direction was needed. From May 1538, there was a permanent war 
council (Kriegsrat) in Ptuj, presided over by Hans Ungnad, Landeshaupt- 
mann of Styria. The war council collected intelligence, summoned the bans 
and other commanders for periodic meetings, and made decisions as to which 
castles would be defended by troops on Austrian pay and which would be 
defended (if at all) only by their noble proprietors. The council was presum- 
ably also responsible for decisions by which nobles judged to be incapable of 
defending important positions were dispossessed, at least temporarily. For 
example, in May 1539, Nicholas Rauber, acting as lieutenant-commander of 
Carniola’s troops in Croatia proper, demanded that Stjepan Frankopan hand 
over his castles in the Vinodol region between Rijeka and Senj. 28> Ungnad’s 
authority as president of the council was no doubt strengthened when he was 
named commander of the army of the three provinces in January 1540. Ung- 
nad was an energetic and perceptive commander, but he also had a mind of 
his own. When Ferdinand’s ambassador to the sultan passed through Ptuj, he 
expected the council to buy two silver cups to be used as gifts, as he had been 
promised by no less a personage than Ferdinand’s field marshal, Leonhard 
von Fels. Ungnad refused to authorize money for the gifts or for travel 
expenses, possibly because he disapproved of the ambassador’s mission.°6 


Croatian Raiders 


During the period when peace negotiations seemed promising, officials anx- 
ious to keep the frontier calm were bedeviled by the unauthorized raids of 
Croatia’s uskoks. In 1533, Hieronimo of Zadar wrote Katzianer on behalf of 
Sultan Suleyman and Ghazi Husrev Beg, urging him to stop the uskoks from 
attacking around Udbina. A few months later, Scepper was surprised to find 
“so-called uskoks” meeting in a church near Rijeka’s harbor; Rijeka’s vice- 
captain knew that these men came “for the purpose of plunder,” but he 
assured Scepper that “they will do us no harm.” Meanwhile, Petar Kruzi¢ 
sent Ferdinand a list of broken promises by the sovereign: in the two years 
since they met, he had not had more than 400 Rhine gulden from His Majes- 
ty, so that he and his deputies had to borrow 7,000 for the defense of Klis. 28” 
In other words, it seems that Ferdinand was reaping as he sowed. With little 
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support from Austria, even when Klis was reportedly under siege for thirty- 
seven days,288 Kruzié and his men provided for themselves, and not just by 
loans from local merchants. When Hieronimo of Zadar was deputed to inves- 
tigate, he confirmed Ottoman charges of truce violations; moreover, the raid- 
ers came not just from Klis and Senj, but from Rijeka and from smaller 
harbors on the Vinodol coast, such as Bribir.28? In former times, Senj was a 
terminus for traffic from Hungary by way of Zagreb to Venice, including the 
rich trade in Hungarian cattle. Now, the near-constant presence of Ottoman 
raiders in Croatia had pushed the route west so that cattle and other goods 
came to Venice via Ljubljana, the Postojna Gap, and Udine. In effect, the 
Habsburgs confronted a new regional economy based on the sale of 
plundered goods at Senj and Rijeka. 2” 

The raiders did not spare Venetian subjects.2°! When Venice complained 
and Vienna demanded answers, Kruzi¢ had excuses: the animals stolen be- 
longed to Turks, not Venetians; the raiders were “refugees” from Apulia and 
thus subjects of Charles V (as king of Naples), not Ferdinand; and the Vene- 
tians were even now taking soundings in the harbor at Solin to aid the Turks 
in building a new fort there.29? In late May or early June 1536, uskoks 
attacked the Ottoman customs house on the lower Neretva in Herzegovina, 
taking the goods they found there and killing or wounding Christian and 
Muslim merchants alike. The rector of Split had troops waiting at Solin for 
the small vessel that was bringing back the booty, but at a signal from the 
ship, “two hundred men” charged down from Klis and drove the Venetians 
back to Split, where the attackers burned houses and mills in the suburbs. 2 
By the end of August, Klis was again under siege, as Ghazi Husrev Beg and 
his colleague from Herzegovina built a new fortress at Solin. Ferdinand 
instructed Sprinzenstein—sent to the Porte in November—to see about get- 
ting the siege lifted but otherwise took no action. He may have hesitated to 
send relief; in an apologetic letter to Ghazi Husrev Beg, he claimed to have 
done so only because of the “continuous complaints of our subjects.” In any 
case, the troops he sent—who suffered defeat, along with Kruzi¢ and his 
Italians—did not arrive until six months after the siege had begun. 24 

The loss of Klis did not solve Ferdinand’s uskok problem. Senj’s garri- 
son, together with venturini who signed on for a share of booty, picked up 
where Klis had left off. There was not a direct connection, because a garrison 
pay list for 1540 has few names from Klis. Rather, the burghers of Senj—the 
Senjani—now had a vital interest in the raiding economy. By tradition, the 
captain, appointed by Ferdinand’s commander in Croatia, served as chief 
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civil magistrate, governing from his citadel in an angle of the town wall. 
Many officers of the garrison were local patricians, and local merchants 
welcomed the trade in plundered goods as a substitute for opportunities lost 
to the Ottomans.?%° Also, as at Klis, Vienna made promises that were not 
kept. In 1538, the captain had no money to pay the peasant volunteers he 
needed, and merchants had reportedly stopped lending to soldiers. In 1540, 
when Queen Anna was standing in for Ferdinand, she hoped that Carniola 
would advance some of the money for a subsidy the estates had approved so 
she could pay the captain’s salary. Senj pleaded for Anna’s intervention since 
Riyeka would not let Italian grain pass through and had even thrown two of 
the city’s “ambassadors” into prison. 297 

Meanwhile, the attacks that officials in Rijeka were trying to stop contin- 
ued, as is clear from Venetian complaints. Venice had contributed to the 
problem by giving “free rein” to uskoks during the 1537-1540 war, and 
when men who had come to fight in Dalmatia were expelled a few years 
later, many went to Senj as venturini.2°8 A Venetian secretary sent to Senj 
gives a detailed account of one uskok operation. From their “spies,” the 
uskoks learned that an Ottoman marsilian carrying thirty-four Jewish mer- 
chants and cloth worth 10,000 scudi had put in at the Venetian island of Rab. 
By night, five barks from Senj came and took away the vessel with its 
passengers and cargo. In Trieste, the secretary learned that Ferdinand’s or- 
ders for restitution were entrusted to an official hostile to the Signoria. In 
Rijeka, he found that the captain of Senj had come and gone, to collect extra 
ransom extorted from the captive merchants. In Senj, where the ship’s cargo 
had been quickly divided up and sold, the secretary accused the captain of 
disobeying his sovereign. “My king may command me as he pleases,” he 
responded, “but if he bids me not to harm infidels, or to restore their goods, I 
would sooner lose my head.”29? Senj posed a dilemma for Ferdinand. Unlike 
Klis, it had to be defended as the anchor fortress of the Inner Austrian line in 
Croatia, but its garrison and especially the venturini could not and would not 
be controlled. 

The Porte seems to have had some tolerance for the lawlessness of the 
garrison at Senj, remote from Habsburg lines of supply. But Counts Nikola 
IV and Ivan Zrinski posed a different kind of problem. In 1534 and again in 
1536, Aias Pasa claimed that the Zrinskis were rebels, since they did not pay 
tribute, as their father had done; the sultan would thus have to punish them, 
letting Ferdinand know beforehand. In fact, the Zrinski brothers were then 
battling Ghazi Husrev Beg for control of castles on the lower Una that had 
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belonged to the late Stjepan Berislavi¢.?°! Meanwhile, they were also trying 
to secure the inheritance of their mother, a sister of Ban Ivan Karlovic (d. 
1533). Since the ban had no children, the important fortresses of Medvedgrad 
and Rakovec, near Zagreb, passed to his sister and were de facto occupied by 
her two sons. The Sabor of Croatia proper endorsed the Zrinskis’ claim: if 
they did not have the revenues of Medvedgrad and Rakovec, Ferdinand 
would have to provide the brothers with other means to defend their holdings 
along the Una. But the two castles lay in Slavonia, and Ferdinand chose to 
follow the Hungarian law in use there, which, unlike Croatian law, did not 
allow noble properties to pass down by the female line.3°? He may also have 
been sensitive to the undercurrent of hostility to the Zrinskis—a family that 
had truck with the Ottomans—that one sees in the correspondence of Inner 
Austrian notables.3°3 Finally, Hans Ungnad, a prior claimant to Medvedgrad 
and Rakovec whom the Zrinskis displaced, was also Landeshauptmann of 
Styria and, from 1540, commander of the army of the three provinces in 
Slavonia and Croatia. 3% 

When Dubica and other Zrinski castles came under attack from Bosnia in 
February 1540, it was with Ferdinand’s prior knowledge. Queen Anna as- 
sured Carniola that in the truce recently concluded by Ferdinand’s ambassa- 
dor, Hieronim Laski, only the Zrinski lands were excluded. But Laski’s 
report, delivered in Ghent to both Ferdinand and Charles, indicated that he 
had tried to dissuade the sultan from “punishing” the Zrinskis.2°° Ferdinand 
then sent Laski back to the Porte with instructions to see if the attack could 
be called off.3°’ Meanwhile, when Nikola Zrinski came to the war council in 
Ptuj, Hans Ungnad told him he would get no help because peace with the 
Ottomans was “firm’’38; in other words, any problem the Zrinskis had was of 
their own making. The upshot was that the Zrinskis were indeed “punished”: 
their lands and their mines were ravaged and burned.3 In effect, the broth- 
ers were taken down a peg to encourage their submission to Vienna. In late 
1540 Ferdinand approved money for the Zrinskis to maintain four hundred 
light horse. In 1541 he confirmed them in possession of Medvedgrad and 
Rakovec, and by 1542 Nikola IV Zrinski was ban of Croatia.3!° His immedi- 
ate superior, the commander of Austrian forces in Croatia, was Hans Ung- 
nad, the erstwhile Lord of Medvedgrad and Rakovec. 
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CONCLUSION 


Nikola Zrinski’s acceptance of a royal appointment that made him subordi- 
nate to Hans Ungnad is an apt symbol for the slow and necessary process by 
which the leading men of various provinces fitted themselves willy-nilly into 
a common administrative framework. While Slavonians and Croatians stood 
on the front line, the Austrians held the purse strings, and hence presided 
over command decisions. In keeping with the conservative traditions of the 
Austrian estates, the war council in Ptuj was well suited for allocating re- 
sources along a defensive line, not for planning an offensive. At the same 
time, if any lesson was to be learned from the first fifteen years of Ferdi- 
nand’s rule in Hungary and Croatia, it was that the resources of the Habsburg 
Monarchy did not suffice for a major assault into Ottoman territory. This was 
surely a bitter lesson: European princes of this era were expected to take the 
war to their enemies. Against the infidels in particular, war had always meant 
grand expeditions, as in the time of the Crusades, or in plans agreed to by 
signatories to the Holy League of 1537-1538. Ferdinand might be excused 
from leading his armies in person—men remembered what had befallen Hun- 
gary after the king was killed at Mohacs—but he could not be absolved from 
the duty of mounting a generalis expeditio to reclaim lost ground. To be sure, 
Charles V warned against a trial of strength with the Ottomans, but he him- 
self was arguably the greatest military impresario of the age; his campaigns 
set an example that made a seemingly passive Ferdinand look pusillanimous. 
In the end, the imperative to attack was more political than strategic, and the 
enormous sums expended could only be justified by achieving something 
worthwhile. When Camillo Orsini staked too much on a single attack in 
Dalmatia, Vrana and Nadin fell to the Ottomans; when Katzianer did the 
same along the Drava, the disintegration of his army left much of Slavonia 
open to the enemy. 

These were not mistakes that the Ottomans made. The sancakbegs did not 
have to stake so much on any single campaign because they had the re- 
sources to mount attacks year after year. When the time came for a major 
attack, the Ottoman commissariat had long experience in making sure that 
needed supplies were stockpiled at key points along the way. Although it is 
often said that European armies had the advantage of superior technology, a 
good case can be made for “Ottoman military superiority,” not just in logis- 
tics but in some aspects of gunpowder technology—notably in siege artil- 
lery—and especially in defensive warfare. While Ottoman attacks against 
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Habsburg fortresses were usually successful, it was rare for an Ottoman 
fortress to succumb to a Habsburg or a Venetian assault. 3!! This was because 
Ottoman commanders were patient enough to advance step by step, making 
sure each newly won stronghold was properly fortified, garrisoned, and sup- 
plied. In sum, the humbling recognition that one had to fight a defensive war 
was only the first step. For Habsburg officials and the Habsburg lands, the 
larger question was whether they could muster the resources, the political 
cohesion, and the strategic patience needed to defend their positions as well 
as the Ottomans did. 
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Chapter Three 


Diplomacy and Kleinkrieg, 1542-1556 


During Riistem Pasga’s years as grand vezir (1544-1553, 1555-1561), Euro- 
pean and Ottoman observers were fascinated by political infighting at the 
Porte.! As the son-in-law of Hiirrem Sultan (d. 1558), the concubine whom 
Suleyman had made his wife, this grand vezir had a stake in the question of 
succession. The army favored Prince Mustafa, the son of another concubine, 
but Hiirrem’s faction hoped to see one of her sons enthroned. When Suley- 
man had Mustafa strangled in 1553, on allegations that he was plotting a 
revolt, the anger of the Janissaries was quieted only by Riistem Pasa’s dis- 
missal. He was, however, allowed to live quietly in his palace and was 
reappointed in 1555.2 Yet if Habsburg ambassadors saw Ottoman policy as 
guided by Rtistem’s ambition,+ Ottoman historians see a government pursu- 
ing the same strategic aims as before. To the west, there were no more long 
marches to Vienna,* but every Habsburg challenge to the Ottoman order in 
Hungary provoked a forceful response. 

In 1541, Ferdinand, hoping to make good his claim as the lawful heir to 
Janos Szapolyai (d. 1540),° sent an army against Buda. Szapolyai’s widow, 
Isabella Jagiello, held out until the sultan’s forces came and drove off Ferdi- 
nand’s army. But instead of confirming Isabella in her position, as promised, 
the Ottomans detained her supporters and installed a pasa in Buda.® The 
pasas of Buda would subsequently rule like kings, with an entourage of some 
five thousand garrison soldiers, plus officials and craftsmen.’ Fifteen san- 
caks reported to the pasa, including Pozega in Slavonia, and twelve new 
Ottoman provinces were established between 1541 and 1556.8 The sancak- 
beg of Bosnia still reported directly to the Porte, but Buda’s governor-general 
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sometimes presumed to give orders to his junior colleague in Sarajevo.? In 
keeping with the pasa’s status, Habsburg ambassadors now had to present 
their credentials in Buda before proceeding to the Porte. !° 

Notwithstanding this intervention in Hungary, Suleyman remained preoc- 
cupied with Shi’ite Iran.!! Hence Riistem Pasa opened peace talks with 
Habsburg envoys in 1545, resulting in the 1547 Treaty of Edirne, which was 
to last for five years: for the right to hold his remaining lands in Hungary and 
Croatia, Ferdinand agreed to pay 30,000 Hungarian florins a year.!2 Suley- 
man then embarked on a failed campaign to install on the Persian throne a 
dissident prince who had fled to the Porte (1548-1549). During the sultan’s 
absence in the east, Ferdinand again arranged a transfer of power in Transyl- 
vania, this time through negotiations with Isabella’s chief adviser and with 
the estates of Transylvania. The response came in 1552, when Ottoman 
forces and made Timosoara (Temesvar) the capital of a new pasaluk.'3 In the 
East, Suleyman led a successful expedition to the foothills of the Caucasus 
(1553-1554), followed by a 1555 treaty: Iran’s Shah Tamasp accepted Otto- 
man tule of Iraq, Azerbaijan, and Kurdistan. !4 

Charles V wanted peace in Hungary, too, and for analogous reasons: 
Latin Christendom was torn by religious conflict. In Charles’s Low Coun- 
tries provinces, Lutheranism was driven underground by ruthless enforce- 
ment of laws that made heresy a capital crime. But Ferdinand’s territories 
were not so closely governed. In the eastern Habsburg lands, too, specific 
acts of dissent were banned under pain of death by a 1527 edict, but relative- 
ly few were in fact burned at the stake. !5 The Lutheran movement expanded 
rapidly in Austria and among German-speaking burghers in Bohemia and 
Hungary. When priests proclaimed the 1527 edict from their pulpits, many 
parishioners absented themselves while the edict was read. Ferdinand’s ef- 
forts at church reform fared no better, because numbers dwindled among a 
demoralized Catholic clergy. Beyond the towns, the new doctrines gained 
adherents among lesser nobles and in villages where they used their patron- 
age rights to appoint Lutheran pastors. Not even the magnates saw eye to eye 
with their sovereign. Hans Ungnad, president of the Inner Austrian war coun- 
cil, was a devout Lutheran. Count Nikola IV Zrinski (d. 1566) may have been 
a Protestant; Count Juraj, his son and heir, certainly was. !° 

Unlike Ferdinand, Charles V did not have to deal every day with powerful 
subjects who were also Protestants. For him, heresy anywhere in his heredi- 
tary lands was a great scandal; heresy in the Holy Roman Empire was worse, 
for it permitted France’s King Francis I to fish for allies among German 
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Protestant princes. Charles’s remoteness from the scene allowed him to think 
German Lutherans could be returned to the fold one way or another. Some of 
his advisers favored a “hard hand” against “those gone astray,” !” but a costly 
war was not the obvious first choice. Hence the emperor in 1540 threw his 
prestige behind theological colloquies in which carefully selected Catholic 
and Lutheran scholars were tasked to work out their differences. In 1541, 
when the conferees announced agreement on the key issue, the doctrine of 
justification, Regensburg’s church bells rang out in celebration. Dismay soon 
followed, however, because other questions, including the Eucharist, proved 
intractable.!8 As Charles left Regensburg,!? headed for his Mediterranean 
armada, Francis I was preparing to launch a new war. 2° 

Meanwhile, the Ottoman conquest of Buda had shifted the balance of 
power in Hungary. With two thousand Janissaries, six thousand cavalry, and 
a fleet of gunboats,?! Hungary’s capital was now a potential springboard for 
further advances.” Accordingly, the imperial diet, meeting in Speyer, voted 
for the first time to send an army to Hungary, provided that the Habsburg 
lands increased their contributions. In Prague, in January 1542, a first-ever 
assembly of all Ferdinand’s territories responded with new taxes expected to 
yield over a million Rhine gulden. Yet the splendid fifty-thousand-man army 
that marched against Pest abandoned its siege for want of supplies (October 
1542).23 The next spring Suleyman led an army into Hungary as far as 
Valpovo on the Drava; his commanders then marched north to capture the 
important towns of Pécs, Székesfehérvar, and Esztergom, each of which 
became the capital of a new sancak.™4 Both the imperial diet and the Habs- 
burg lands now voted still more subsidies, but Ferdinand’s planned army of 
forty thousand did not materialize, owing to resistance from the estates of 
Bohemia and Moravia, which were to supply half the troops.*5 To cap every- 
thing off, Ferdinand’s failures imperiled his political base in Hungary. In 
November 1543, his envoys mollified the Diet of Hungary only by promising 
yet another campaign, to be led by none other than His Imperial Majesty, 
Charles V.76 

In fact, Charles had no intention of leading an army to distant Hungary. 
He had other plans. During his latest war with France (1542-1544), his 
representatives assured German princes of the emperor’s continuing interest 
in a peaceful end to the religious divisions. Yet his 1544 treaty with France 
included a secret clause by which Francis I promised not to interfere in 
Germany’s affairs. Charles was already contemplating a war against the Prot- 
estant Schmalkaldic League, and this would require peace on the Ottoman 
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front. Thus, instead of sending an army to Hungary, Charles sent a senior 
diplomat who, acting on Ferdinand’s behalf, eventually concluded the Peace 
of Edirne in 1547. Meanwhile, other Habsburg diplomats quietly won allies 
among the imperial princes, including Duke Moritz of Saxony, a Lutheran. 
By 1546, Protestant leaders knew that war was coming, but they missed a 
chance to strike a decisive blow before the emperor had gathered his forces. 
Over the next year, Charles defeated the league’s two leading princes. In 
1548, the Diet of Augsburg proclaimed a religious peace known as the Inter- 
im27: pastors could preach Luther’s doctrines but had to restore Catholic 
ceremonies. ?8 Some Lutherans fiercely resisted the Interim, but the real rea- 
son for its failure was that Charles broke his promises to now-Elector Moritz 
of Saxony, a Lutheran ally who had been crucial to his victory.2? With 
remnants of the Schmalkaldic alliance, Moritz formed an army, paid by 
French gold; Charles had to flee across the Alps into Carinthia (March 1552). 

If Charles needed peace with the Turks to fight the Protestants, Ferdinand 
needed religious peace in Germany if he were ever to launch another offen- 
sive in the East. This was why he now seized the initiative from his brother. 
In private talks at Passau (April 1552), Ferdinand and Elector Moritz agreed 
that Lutheran and Catholic princes should henceforth have the same rights 
under imperial law: each state would determine the religion of its territory. 
Moritz’s part of the bargain was to send troops in support of Ferdinand’s 
flagging venture in Transylvania. %° In fact, he did not, but his mere promise 
to do so betokened a sea change in imperial politics. Charles resisted the idea 
of letting heretic princes do as they pleased, but the collapse of the great 
army he had led against Metz in late 1552 left him broken in spirit. The 
Peace of Augsburg, proclaimed in 1555, consolidated the agreement by Fer- 
dinand and Moritz. Charles abdicated in 1556, leaving to his brother an 
empire in which Catholics and Lutherans were at peace. 3! 

Until 1556, Ferdinand’s position was comparable to that of his new ad- 
versary, the pasa of Buda. The pasa lacked the constitutional dignity of a 
European prince, since even the highest Ottoman officials were slaves to the 
sultan. Yet both the pasa of Buda and the King of the Romans answered to 
superiors who needed only a semblance of peace in Hungary. Border infrac- 
tions, even by thousands of troops, were not of sufficient gravity to distract 
Suleyman from his wars in Persia, nor Charles from his wars in France and 
Germany. Hence Ferdinand, like the pasas of Buda, had to deal with border 
captains whose troops were enriched by booty and with angry subjects who 
demanded retaliation. Thus the counterpart of diplomacy at the imperial level 
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was Kleinkrieg in Croatia and Hungary. This chapter will deal with both, but 
more with the latter. 


OTTOMAN BOSNIA 


Ottoman Strategic Aims, as Seen from Buda 


For two decades, the Ottomans trundled supplies into Hungary across bridges 
over the Danube and its tributaries. In 1542, Rtistem Pasa boasted that bridge 
engineers were at work at three sites, at Petrovaradin (Pétervarad) on the 
Danube and, on the Drava, at Osijek and near Varazdin.?2 But once Buda 
was conquered, the Ottomans had a forward position that could be supplied 
by water, along the Danube corridor from Belgrade. *? In 1556, for example, 
in reaction to troubling news from Hungary, the sultan’s divan had gunpow- 
der and “thirty thousand cannon balls” loaded onto five galleys for shipment 
across the Black Sea and up the Danube to Buda.°4 From Buda, Vienna was 
the obvious target, but one could also strike into Hungary’s mining region, or 
south and west toward Habsburg Slavonia. No government took the trouble 
of acquiring an advantage like this without exploiting it. Yet how did Buda’s 
pasas*> comport themselves when a treaty with the Habsburgs was in force? 
Since Ottoman provinces often preserved both the borders and the prerog- 
atives of their historic predecessors, Buda’s pasas saw themselves as step- 
ping into the shoes of Hungary’s monarchs. Thus Kasim Beg (1548-1551) 
had established markets in fortress-towns, “just as they existed in the time of 
the kings.” ‘Ali Pasa Semiz (1551-1553, 1556—1557),°° who called Ferdi- 
nand his “son,” presented himself as a kind of vice-sultan: “Do not think of 
me like the other ordinary beglerbegs who have come, for I am a servant of 
the blessed Padishah . . . . My word holds true, just like his.”3” Behavior of 
this kind led Vienna to regard the pasas as independent personalities, some 
amenable to peace, others more hostile. Mehmed Beg, who served in Buda 
from 1543 to 1548, provoked complaints from Vienna by extorting taxes 
from Habsburg peasants. Rtistem Pasa, presenting himself as having the 
power to redress legitimate grievances, told Ferdinand’s ambassador that 
Mehmed Beg had been removed, for the “evil deeds” by which he hoped to 
provoke a rupture of the peace.38 Why Mehmed Beg was in fact replaced is 
unclear.?? But published letters of Buda’s governor-generals* indicate that 
any personal predilections they had were held in check by the Porte. When 
some pasas styled themselves “ever victorious,” the usage was forbidden— 
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this was a title reserved for the sultan.*! Toygun Pasa (1553-1556) struck a 
markedly agreeable tone in his first letter to Vienna. If a recent Habsburg 
infraction had been provoked from the Ottoman side, Ferdinand was to “let 
your friend know,” for when the soldiers gave their account, “we did not 
believe them.” Not by chance, this letter was written while Suleyman was far 
to the east, with an army that was angry over the death of Prince Mustafa. 42 

Conversely, an opportune moment or a Habsburg provocation, as reported 
from Buda, could bring orders for a targeted campaign in Hungary, even 
when the sultan and his main army were far away on the Persian front. In 
1554 the Ottomans attacked and occupied Fiilek, a fortress north of Buda that 
controlled roads leading north to the mining region and east to Transylvania. 
Toygun’s initial explanation to Vienna was that one of his vojvods was 
feuding with Fiilek’s noble proprietor. As the pasa’s own involvement be- 
came clear, he shifted his argument, suggesting that Ferdinand should be 
glad to be rid of a notorious troublemaker like the Lord of Ftilek. In 1555, 
Toygun obtained permission for an assault on the fortress of Szigetvar in 
southwestern Hungary, from which hajduks (freebooters) raided into Otto- 
man territory. The sequel to this story is recounted below. Here, Toygun 
Paga’s initiatives in 1554 and 1555 may suffice to indicate that when Buda’s 
pasas launched an offensive, they did so with prior approval. 


Ulama Beg in Bosnia 


For the 1540s and 1550s, the internal affairs of Bosnia are occluded in 
Habsburg and Venetian documents. Tranquillus Andronicus“ was the last of 
Ferdinand’s ambassadors to travel to the Porte via Sarajevo, in 1542. Du- 
brovnik’s traders still did business there, notwithstanding a 1543 dispute that 
caused Ragusan merchants in the sancak of Bosnia to be put in chains.*> But 
Dubrovnik’s usefulness to Ferdinand as a source of information was blocked 
by a lingering private war that broke out when a leading patrician was found 
to have worked as a Habsburg spy without telling his government.*° As for 
Dalmatia, Venetian rectors dealt mainly with the sancak of Klis, which now 
occupied the land between Bosnia and Dalmatia.*’ It is clear that Bosnia 
remained the premier power of the western Balkans; the sancaks of Bosnia 
and Pozega had a combined military force estimated by the Hungarian Diet 
at eight thousand or nine thousand men. Habsburg sources are better in- 
formed about military campaigns originating from Bosnia, especially those 
led by Ulama Beg, who was sancakbeg of Bosnia (1541—1546) and then of 
Pozega (1550-1554). 
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Ulama Beg was born in Safavid territory and fought for the shah before 
switching to the Ottoman side around 1531. Andronicus, who knew the Otto- 
man court well, described him as a protégé of Riistem Pasa.*8 As governor of 
Bosnia, he joined Ottoman forces in Hungary every year between 1541 and 
1545. In between campaigns in Hungary, Ulama and his colleagues, the 
sancakbegs of Herzegovina and Klis, resumed the Ottoman advance in Sla- 
vonia fortress by fortress. Three castles west of Pozega were taken in the 
spring of 1543. North and east of Pozega, the stronghold of Valpovo held out 
for two months before surrendering in July 1543. Herzegovina’s Murad Beg 
Tardi¢ added yet another fortress to his conquests after learning that half its 
garrison was away on training exercises. The dismal results of this year’s 
fighting so demoralized Ungnad that he insisted on resigning as captain- 
general in Hungary-Croatia. * 

In January 1544, Carniola’s commander reported to the estates that Ula- 
ma Beg had orders from the sultan to conquer all of Slavonia, “up to the 
German [Austrian] border.” Velika fell in July 1544, reportedly betrayed by 
peasants who had fled into the city for shelter.°° In August, Ferdinand’s new 
captain-general for Hungary and Croatia, Leonhard von Fels, sent a man to 
remind Ulama Beg of the truce Vels had concluded with Mehmed Beg, the 
pasa of Buda. Keeping the messenger in chains for three weeks while he 
collected munitions, Ulama Beg finally gave a verbal response: “I know of 
no peace, except between the Danube and the Drava [i.e., in Hungary]. 
Whether there will be a general peace or not, we shall see. But for now the 
ever-victorious sultan has entrusted me with capture of this land [1.e., Slavo- 
nia].”>! Mehmed Beg himself evidently did not think the truce with Vels 
applied to Slavonia, for he brought troops to join in Ulama Beg’s march 
against Velika. >? 

In January 1545 Rtistem Pasa agreed to a general truce.*? Negotiations 
began in earnest in August with the arrival of Geraard Veltwijck, represent- 
ing Charles V, and Nicholas Sick, representing Ferdinand. After several 
months, both men came back to report to their respective sovereigns. In July 
1546, when it was time for Veltwijck to return to the Porte, Ferdinand named 
him his ambassador, too, since he could not find a suitable replacement for 
Sick. As talks continued into the following year, the Ottomans became in- 
creasingly concerned about Iran. For example, Rtistem asked Veltwijck if 
Charles V had a treaty with Shah Tahmasp (he did not, though not for want 
of trying on both sides).°+ By the time terms were agreed to in June 1547, 
Veltwijck was sure that Suleyman would march to Persia in the spring of 
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1548, taking with him the shah’s brother, who was then at the Porte. In fact, 
the sultan was gone from his capital from March 1548 until December 1549. 
He was accompanied by many of his commanders in the West, including 
Ulama Beg, who briefly served as sancakbeg of Erzurum in eastern Anato- 
lia.55 

On the whole, the years between 1545 and 1549 were relatively calm 
along the war front in Hungary. Vienna complained that Habsburg peasants 
were being compelled to pay Ottoman taxes*® and that several castles in 
Hungary had wrongfully been occupied during the truce. Neither issue 
seemed insoluble. The Treaty of Edirne had language about joint commis- 
sions to fix the border, and, as for the castles, both sides settled on a face- 
saving explanation: Buda’s governor-general had not been officially in- 
formed of the general truce.’ South of the Drava, however, Ulama Beg and 
his peers continued their campaign as if Suleyman had indeed commanded 
the conquest of Slavonia. In May 1545, the three sancakbegs led a reported 
ten thousand men into the hill country between Zagreb and Varazdin. Zrinski 
sent cavalry to intercept them, as did Styria’s commander for Slavonia, 
Georg Wildenstayn. The ban’s men suggested a chivalric contest between 
champions, to which the Ottomans agreed. But as Habsburg troops dis- 
mounted to watch the spectacle, Ulama Beg, noting their lack of battle- 
readiness, suddenly called a halt to the truce. In the ensuing attack, Zrinski 
and Wildenstayn lost 1,500 horses and an uncertain number of men, leaving 
the Ottomans free to raid in various directions.*8 Some six thousand men 
advanced into Carniola, where they burned seventeen villages along the Sava 
and carried off hundreds of captives. In August 1545 they conquered a town 
west of Valpovo.°? Meanwhile, raids by Zrinski and by the garrison of Senj 
provoked repeated Ottoman complaints. Riistem Pasa wanted Zrinski ex- 
cluded from the truce, as in 1540, but did not get his wish. © 


Ulama Beg in Pozega 


With the war in the east concluded, Ulama Beg returned to the Balkans, as 
sancakbeg not of Bosnia®! but of Pozega, which served the Ottomans as a 
forward base in Slavonia. Action on this front was limited at first because of 
heavy fighting in southeastern Hungary, touched off by Ferdinand’s latest 
intervention in Transylvania. In March 1552, Ulama Beg was in Hungary 
helping to fight off a Habsburg siege of a fortress-town. Meanwhile, his 
colleague in Bosnia, on orders from the Porte, had built a stone tower at a 
river town that helped secure the link by water between Bosnia and Pozega. 
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As the rival governments sent in reinforcements, commanders on either side 
had no idea where attacks might come. The Habsburgs struck first, capturing 
a fortress near the river that flowed to the Sava from Pozega. With Lukas 
Szeckel, Styria’s commander for Slavonia, Zrinski attacked another fortress, 
but Ulama Beg held them off. 

Recognizing that Ulama Beg needed help, the Ottoman high command 
sent orders for the sancakbegs of Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Klis to muster 
their men in Bosnia near Banja Luka. At GradiSka, Bosnia’s sancakbeg re- 
ceived authorization to draw on the central Ottoman treasury for repairs to 
the fortress so as to avoid a repetition of the successful Habsburg attack there 
in 1542. 

Seeing mobilization on the Sava, Zrinski and Szeckel expected the enemy 
to head upstream toward Zagreb and made their preparations accordingly. 
Instead, the Ottomans struck north toward Virovitica, whose surrender they 
forced after a monthlong siege. Ulama Beg then pulled back from the Drava 
because of a raid down the Sava by the younger Petar Erdédy that resulted in 
a brief reoccupation of Velika. In September Ulama Beg and his colleagues 
pushed north again, surprising the under-manned fortress of Cazma, which 
quickly surrendered. In a letter announcing this conquest to the Porte, Bos- 
nia’s sancakbeg called Cazma “the key to the country of the infidels.” It was 
made the capital of a new sancak, with 1,400 men placed under the govern- 
or’s command. The fall of Virovitica and then Cazma caused neighboring 
garrisons to desert, leaving more castles to be occupied. At the beginning of 
October, the Ottomans moved on to the countryside of Varazdin. Having 
good information this time about the foe’s plans, Zrinski and Szeckel quickly 
brought up their cavalry and attacked from hiding, first at the Ottoman camp 
and then as they retreated; among the dead left behind was Ulama Beg’s 
son. This setback notwithstanding, Ulama Beg had brought the Ottoman 
border to a point roughly forty-five miles from Varazdin along the Drava and 
thirty-five miles from Zagreb along the Sava.© In late October he and his 
peers were back in Velika, where Ottoman soldiers, including Janissaries 
stationed in newly won fortresses, lined up to collect their quarterly wages 
from the sultan’s paymaster. Zrinski warned that recent Ottoman successes 
had so terrified rural folk that villages were “writing secretly” to the Turks 
declaring their readiness to submit. 

During the sultan’s last campaign in Iran, the war front in Slavonia was 
relatively quiet. In 1553, Petar Erdédy reported that while the Ottomans had 
a workforce of five thousand busy with fortifications at Cazma, “they are 
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trying to keep the peace.” In fact, although no one could have known it at 
the time, the frontier as it was established in Slavonia in 1552 was to remain 
remarkably stable through the sixteenth century and much of the seventeenth 
century.°8 There was, however, an active battle front just to the north on the 
Hungarian side of the Drava. For reasons better discussed below, Slavonia 
would be drawn into the fighting across the Drava. 


VENETIAN DALMATIA 


Scaled-Back Priorities 


The 1530 Treaty of Bologna marked an end to Venice’s ambitions for expan- 
sion, either against the rising power of the Ottomans in the East or against a 
now-established Habsburg hegemony in Italy. It took a while to draw the 
proper inference: Venice should now focus on making the most of the territo- 
ries that remained under the banner of St. Mark. In northeastern Italy, the 
Signoria organized its urban defenses into a coherent system. To help quiet 
murmurs of discontent, town statutes were revised to make them better con- 
form to local custom. By about 1550, some patrician families were relocating 
to the cities of Terraferma and were urging their peers to consider the pos- 
sibilities of judicious investment in agriculture.7? Meanwhile, opinion in 
Venice was still divided as to whether the Habsburgs or the Ottomans were 
the real enemy, and diplomats at the Porte mirrored this division. If one bailo 
was frankly hostile to Habsburg interests,’! another rendered valuable assis- 
tance to Ferdinand’s beleaguered ambassador.72 When an opportunity arose 
to occupy the fortress of Marano, near Trieste, Venice did so, bringing a 
vigorous protest from Vienna. But Ferdinand’s representatives were still al- 
lowed to look at the information-rich avvisi coming from Venetian subjects 
in Ottoman lands. 73 

Overseas, Venice’s historic Eastern trade was reviving, thanks to good 
relations with the Ottomans.’ Huge quantities of silks and various grades of 
woolens—notably the popular, lightweight kerseys from Flanders and Eng- 
land—were shipped to Alexandria or to Aleppo in Syria. Back to Venice 
came Asian spices, Persian silk, and the Syrian cotton that was increasingly 
in demand in Italy’s industrial towns.’ This traffic served Ottoman interests 
too, most obviously at the sultan’s customs houses. According to information 
gathered by Veltwijck, 10 percent of the value of spices coming up the Red 
Sea was collected at each of three separate locations. ’° Bernardo Navagero, a 
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Venetian bailo on cordial terms with Rtistem Pasa, estimated that about a 
sixth of the sultan’s gross income derived from “Egypt and the rest of Ara- 
bia.”77 Riistem Pasa expressed disapproval of the Ottoman elite’s penchant 
for fine silks and other European luxuries, but he also had a personal stake in 
the flow of goods from the West because of the extensive if little-known 
trade network controlled from his palace in Istanbul. 78 

On the other hand, Venice and the Porte had conflicting interests in regard 
to the vital grain trade, or so it would seem. Around 1550, as the pressures of 
a growing population strained traditional sources of grain supply in the West, 
Venice became more dependent on wheat from the sultan’s lands. At about 
the same time, and for the same reasons, Ottoman officials tightened restric- 
tions on exports to the West and improved enforcement. There were, howev- 
er, gaps in the system, especially at coastal estates owned by high personages 
at court, such as Riistem Pasa or his wife Mihrimah, the sultan’s favored 
daughter. Sales were at European market prices, not the low prices mandated 
by Ottoman regulations. ”? Such unofficial agreements probably strengthened 
the acknowledged community of interests that bound Venice and the Porte 
together. 


Sea Lanes and Harbors 


The revival of trade reinforced Venice’s long-standing interest in control of 
the Gulf. Ottoman corsairs based in Albania operated freely in the southern 
Adriatic, and warships of the sultan’s Mediterranean fleet sometimes joined 
in their operations. So as to tell which predator-vessels were fair game and 
which were off limits, Bailo Alvise Rhenier obtained from the admiral pasa®° 
in 1548 a list of the twenty captains whose galleys patrolled the seas under 
his orders. Venetian commanders took advantage of their hunting license by 
capturing and killing a notorious corsair not on the list. The Signoria had to 
disavow his murder—the proper course would have been to send him to the 
Porte for trial—but Venice’s diplomats at the Porte evidently did what was 
needed to have their excuses accepted.*! Dragut Reis, the boldest corsair of 
the moment, presented a more delicate problem because he had the favor of 
Riistem Pasa. Rhenier obtained a command for the admiral pasa to capture 
Dragut and bring him back a prisoner, only to see him released at Riistem’s 
behest. Still, those who clamored for war against Venice did not get their 
way. ®2 In the end, Ottoman interest in breaking into the Gulf was not nearly 
so strong as Venice’s interest in keeping the Turks out. 
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Control of the sea meant protecting Adriatic ports that afforded safe har- 
bor. Of the eight Venetian coastal towns, ®° only three had large harbors well 
protected by natural features: Zadar, which occupied the end of a peninsula, 
shielding the inner harbor from the sea; Sibenik, on the estuary of the Krka 
river, accessible from the Adriatic by a channel between two prongs of land; 
and Kotor, at the inmost corner of the sinuous Bay of Kotor, separated from 
the open sea by three narrow passageways. The first two sites received con- 
siderable sums for fortification, the one category of peacetime expenditure in 
Dalmatia that the Signoria willingly supported. *4 At Sibenik, Fort St. Nicho- 
las, guarding the entrance to the harbor, was completed by 1553.85 At Zadar, 
work on the “bulwark” that guarded the connection between the walled city 
and the mainland had cost 40,000 ducats by 1557, though there was still 
more to be done.*® Kotor’s ability to withstand a six-month siege in 1530 
probably confirmed the common opinion that the mountaintop fortress above 
the city was impregnable. Then in 1539 Hayreddin Barbarossa, after recon- 
quering Herceg Novi (Castelnuovo) from its Spanish garrison, pushed deeper 
into the bay and made a feint at Kotor. 8’ This action might have been written 
off as an accident of the 1537-1540 war. Yet the bay, eighteen miles long, 
could “accommodate all the armadas of the world.” The Kotor channel, 
where ships were “safe here from every wind,” was especially sensitive: “If 
the Turks occupy this channel, our shipping on the Gulf is lost.” Hence 
Barbarossa’s feint was taken as confirming reports that Suleyman was medi- 
tating a strike on Kotor.’ Venice authorized new expenses here, albeit not 
the fortress on the Kotor channel recommended by the syndics in 1553.89 

The Dalmatian-Ottoman frontier was relatively quiet, despite the new 
forts built by the Ottomans after the conquests in 1537-1540. The Signoria 
meant to keep the peace, and it looks as if the Porte was of the same mind. 
Indeed, complaints about border infractions seem to have come more fre- 
quently from the Ottoman than from the Venetian side.9° Yet Ottoman voj- 
vods still caused trouble by allowing incursions into Venetian territory by 
unsalaried martolossi, or by threatening to do so if not compensated for 
alleged slights. According to Antonio Diedo, one of the syndics for 1553, 
officials in Dalmatia had in the previous thirteen years paid out some 30,000 
ducats in “presents” for Ottoman dignitaries.°! The province was expected to 
pay for itself, including expenses of this kind. Diedo reported, no doubt with 
satisfaction, that total expenses for the past year exceeded receipts by only 
1,300 ducats, or about 2.5 percent.°?2 But he made no mention of the debts 
carried by town treasuries, and he was perhaps too optimistic about the 
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current-accounts balance. Zadar’s treasury was in trouble in 1550, largely 
because “the Turks continually twist things so that they have to be placated.” 
Money for bribes had to be gotten by cutting back elsewhere, for example, by 
keeping fewer soldiers on the payroll. The infantry garrison for Zadar, a city 
of roughly 6,500 people, fluctuated in the 1550s between forty and eighty 
men.” 


Town and Country 


A port city depended on an integral relationship with its hinterland. In this 
respect, Kotor, despite its geographical isolation, was probably the most 
secure Venetian harbor town. Montenegro came under Ottoman control after 
1498, and it was at times governed as part of the sancak of Shkoder/Scutari. 
But the Orthodox Slav population was neither displaced by newcomers nor 
converted to Islam. The great clans of the fifteenth century were still power- 
ful in the countryside.*4 Provided that Ottoman taxes were duly paid, most of 
Montenegro, high in the mountains, was ruled by an elected governor who 
was also the Orthodox metropolitan.%° In other words, Ottoman rule did not 
change the traditional social ecology by which Catholic traders and Orthodox 
peasants provided for one another’s needs. Kotor’s merchants, sailing to 
Venice and Puglia, brought back salt from Venetian Corfu, together with 
European cloth and other luxuries, in exchange for grain, wax, skins, and 
wool.% 

Sibenik was a relatively populous harbor town,°” but its connections to 
the hinterland were not secure. According to Giovanni Battista Giustiniano, 
the other syndic for 1553, the “three hundred villages” Sibenik once had 
were reduced to forty-five, of which only fifteen were still inhabited, most of 
them clinging to the seacoast. Choice land surrounding an important rural 
castle had been “given by Your Lordships to the sultan at the behest of 
Riistem Pasa.” Venetian diplomats attempted in the 1550s to recover thirty- 
two villages “wrongfully occupied” by the Ottomans during the 1537-1540 
war, but the effort foundered because officials in Dalmatia could not get 
timely authorization from Venice for the 300 ducats that the sancakbeg of 
Klis demanded for his support of the project.98 To be sure, the villages that 
remained under Sibenik counted 8,000 inhabitants and 1,200 arms-bearing 
men.” But most of the contado was worked by “Turkish Morlacchi,” who 
were subjects of the sultan and followed their own rules. According to capit- 
ulations granted by the Porte, Turkish subjects were to have their grain 
ground at Sibenik’s mills on the upper Krka. Instead, Ottoman officials built 
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their own mills. They also constructed a bridge across the river, allowing the 
Morlacchi to reach the mills without passing a Venetian toll station. !°° They 
also came to Sibenik itself for salt supplied by nearby branches of the Vene- 
tian state monopoly. Since as many as five hundred or six hundred Morlacchi 
might crowd into the city at one time, Giustiniano recommended building a 
new tax booth!°! outside the walls for reasons of security. Still, the two-way 
traffic was worth more than 50,000 ducats a year. Without it, “Sibenik would 
be ruined.” ! 

Zadar was hailed as “the umbilicus” of Venice’s dominion in the Gulf. 
Captains had to sail through the seventy-mile “canal of Zadar”!™ or risk 
exposing themselves to dangerous winds “coming off the Slavic mountains.” 
The harbor had facilities for refitting and arming ships, and a customs house 
where non-Venetian ships called to pay the toll. !°* In 1553, Zadar had about 
6,500 people, and the islands offshore another 6,000. !° But its once exten- 
sive contado had been drastically reduced in size, especially after the loss of 
Vrana and Nadin in the 1537-1540 war. Efforts to remedy the situation were 
undertaken at once. As he returned from the Porte in 1540, ambassador 
Alvise Badoer induced some five thousand Morlacchi to settle as Venetian 
subjects, though they soon moved on to Istria, and only some came back. !% 
In 1540 or 1541, Zadar’s rector used force and persuasion to bring Dalmatian 
peasants back from Italy, raising the population of Zadar’s contado to about 
2,800. He wanted fortresses to be built to protect rural folk, as local notables 
had done after the 1497—1500 war. But he seemed to recognize that this was 
no longer possible, and he knew the Signoria would not pay for rural fortifi- 
cations.!°7 Bailo Alvise Rhenier (1547-1550) worked out an agreement 
whereby forty-eight villages were returned to Zadar’s jurisdiction. !°8 This 
was probably why one of the syndics for 1553 reported a population of 
twelve thousand for the contado.'! Yet he and his colleague also said that 
there were few laborers for the fields, except for the Morlacchi who came 
back from Istria and who were “not very diligent as farmers, caring more for 
their animals.”!! Zadar’s captain for 1553 did not make a cavalcade of the 
contado, owing to illness, but he too described a countryside that was de- 
serted, save for the thousand or so homesteads of Badoer’s Morlacchi. !!! 
These conflicting observations—twelve thousand people, but few workers 
for the fields—may be reconciled by supposing that Venetian subjects were 
found mainly along the coast, as at Sibenik. !!2 

Like Sibenik, Zadar got its food not from Venetian subjects living in the 
countryside, but from the Morlacchi. Although the sultan at one point com- 
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plained that Dalmatian officials were “trying to transfer Ottoman subjects to 
Venetian territory,” !!3 the Morlacchi likely came of their own accord to trade 
or to settle on Venetian soil.!!4 Split had only about 2,500 people and seven 
inhabited villages, yet traffic with the Morlacchi was worth about 25,000 
ducats a year. Trogir, with its villages, had about five thousand people. As 
seen by the syndics in 1553, the countryside was deserted, “except in the 
north, where for many years the land has been cultivated by Morlacchi who 
are subjects of the Turks.” At Kotor, too, Morlacchi came to get salt, and 
they never left “without causing trouble.” !!5 For Dalmatia as a whole, Diedo 
estimated that trade with the Morlacchi had an annual value of 400,000 
ducats. They brought wheat and meat to the cities, along with leather, wool, 
cheese, red wax, and female slaves. In turn, they took away salt, salted fish, 
cloth, oil, sugar, spices, and white wax. There was no question of keeping the 
Morlacchi out or preventing the cities from trading with them, for without 
this traffic, “Dalmatians would die of hunger.”!!® In sum, an economic mo- 
dus vivendi between town and countryside had been achieved. But there was 
a political cost: “Turkish Morlacchi” were not under Venetian control. 


Uskoks and Morlacchi 


Connections between Dalmatia’s Vlachs—the Morlacchi—and their kinfolk 
in Ottoman and Habsburg lands complicated relations among the three mega- 
states. In some areas, such as the sancak of Klis and parts of Istria, Vlachs 
preserved their Aroumanian language for a longer time. Elsewhere, they 
adapted the speech of their South-Slav neighbors, some as Catholics or Mus- 
lims but most as Orthodox Christians. These differences notwithstanding, the 
Vlachs preserved their traditional culture into the eighteenth century: trans- 
humance pastoralism, large patrilineal groups bound by real or fictive kin- 
ship, and a code of honor that often required acts of vengeance. !!7 Govern- 
ments could not control the Vlachs, but they also could not dispense with 
their services as fighting men. The Byzantines, followed by the Ottomans, 
had granted them tax privileges.!'8 In the portion of the sancak of Klis just 
east of Zadar’s contado, Viachs made up 30 percent of the households in an 
Ottoman census of 1550.!!9 In the Habsburg lands, where the first agreement 
of this kind was negotiated in 1534, !?° the newcomers angered their neigh- 
bors by taking what they needed when and where they wanted. The Morlac- 
chi living on Venetian soil were on one occasion described as “molesting” 
the Ottomans more than they themselves were molested.!?! In fact, Vlach 
pastoralist communities did not have primary loyalty to any state. 
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After the fall of Klis in 1537, Senj became the principal base for Habs- 
burg raids into Ottoman territory. During his tenure as rector of Zadar in the 
early 1540s, one Venetian official noted a disturbing pattern. His greatest 
difficulties with the Ottomans were caused by uskok raiders, sailing their 
swift barks “past Morlacchia to Obrovac.” Morlacchia was the Venetian 
name for the Velebit Mountains, a longtime home ground for Vlach pastoral- 
ists. !22 Twice in 1544, men from Senj rode across the sancak of Klis to attack 
Ottoman strongholds in what had been the contado of Zadar; they burned 
Vrana and caused nearly as much damage at Nadin. Altogether, one scholar 
estimates that there were one hundred such attacks between 1541 and 
1554. 123 The most sensitive issue was that denizens of Venetian soil—either 
Morlacchi or Venetian citizens—lent assistance to the raiders, or joined 
them. Already in the 1540s there are indications of the kind of collaboration 
that is widely reported for later periods. !?4 In 1550, Bailo Bernardo Navagero 
mentioned that an incident from 1542 or 1543 was still causing complaints at 
the Porte: “some of our men” had joined with uskoks to capture an Ottoman 
merchant ship whose cargo was then sold in Venice; unfortunately, some 
crates of goods had borne the “mark” of Riistem Pasa. !?5 

By sea, the uskoks raided all along the coast between Rijeka and Kotor, 
striking Venetian and Ragusan as well as Ottoman targets. In 1544, they 
struck at Herzegovina’s customs post on the Neretva, roughly 150 miles from 
Senj. In 1549, thirty men raided the Venetian island of Pag, “committing a 
number of homicides.” In December 1550, a reported four hundred to five 
hundred uskoks took a grain ship sailing from Ancona; Jewish merchants on 
board, subjects of the sultan, were brought to Senj as captives. On orders 
from Ferdinand, the merchants were freed, and owners of the grain were 
promised compensation. !2° Incidents of this kind called into question Ven- 
ice’s proud claim of dominion over the Gulf. When Venetian officials exe- 
cuted captured uskoks as common pirates, they preferred to do so in the 
presence of representatives from the Porte. !2” But if the Ottomans were to be 
prevented from intervening in the Gulf to protect their own shipping, !?8 more 
than symbolic gestures was required. Hence Venetian galleys often convoyed 
Ottoman merchant ships. Near Sibenik in 1547, the “captain of the galleys 
against the uskoks” freed fifty Turkish subjects from captivity. !2° In 1552, 
fifteen Ottoman merchants attested to the valor of one Venetian captain. As 
they returned in two ships from a local fair, uskoks lay in waiting, but the 
captain and his two vessels drove off fourteen barks near Klis and seven 
more near Zadar. !3° In 1553, the captain of Zadar recommended stationing 
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warships at a point where they could intercept uskok barks on their now- 
familiar route toward Obrovac.!3! Yet even if interdiction at sea often suc- 
ceeded, it did not solve Venice’s problems in the countryside. As the Captain 
of the Gulf reported in reference to uskok raids toward the Neretva, “your 
own subjects often join together to give them victuals as they pass.” !32 


HABSBURG CROATIA 


Ferdinand as a Ruler 


Ferdinand I was not a ruler of decisive temper. To his brother the emperor, he 
was diffident in offering suggestions, as if mistrusting his own judgment. !33 
The brothers had of course an understanding that their enemies must never 
catch any hint of disagreement between them. !34 Accordingly, Charles’s let- 
ters always used language that envisioned Ferdinand as a junior partner. !35 
Yet Ferdinand sometimes complained that the emperor’s emissaries failed to 
accord him proper respect.!3° He would have been unhappier still had he 
known how he was spoken of by Charles’s advisers. !37 At other times Ferdi- 
nand besought their sister Mary—regent of the Low Countries from 1531— 
to intervene with Charles on his behalf. One way or another, the brothers 
preserved the appearance of harmony, even at critical moments, as during the 
Schmalkaldic War, when Charles was exasperated by Ferdinand’s inability 
to bring up troops at the agreed time. !38 They never had a public quarrel— 
until Charles provoked one. 

In 1519 the brothers agreed that Charles would be succeeded in his realms 
by his (future) son, while Ferdinand, after he succeeded Charles as emperor, 
would be followed by his eldest son. Thus Philip was to be king of Spain, and 
Archduke Maximilian was to be emperor, in succession to Ferdinand. But in 
1550 Charles demanded that Philip should succeed Ferdinand, only then to 
be followed by Maximilian. Ferdinand balked. Mary came to Augsburg to 
broker a tense discussion. Ferdinand agreed that he would, as emperor, ask 
the electoral princes to endorse Philip as King of the Romans. !3° But Philip’s 
candidacy was never presented. The jovial Maximilian was on good terms 
with Germany’s princes, and Ferdinand may have sensed that they would not 
accept as heir apparent a taciturn foreigner who spoke only Spanish. The 
significance of this open breach was that it made it easier for Ferdinand to act 
against Charles’s will by opening talks with Moritz in 1552. 
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The other prince whom Ferdinand acknowledged as his superior was 
Suleyman the Lawgiver. This did not prevent him from attempting to extend 
his authority to Transylvania, notably during the Persian campaign of 
1548-1549; the ensuing struggle between Habsburg and Ottoman partisans 
in Transylvania ended only in 1556. But Suleyman had immense incomes 
and a standing army of nearly ninety thousand men. !4° The Ottoman court 
style recognized no equal to the sultan, at least not among infidels; he dealt 
with European states by issuing commands or by graciously granting conces- 
sions. !4! Hence Ferdinand’s efforts in Transylvania were accompanied by a 
rhetoric of deference to the sultan. The Habsburg Monarchy, as the weaker 
party, had to offer “hard power”!*2 the recognition it demanded. Indeed, 
trying to make a virtue of necessity, Ferdinand instructed his diplomats to 
appeal, as suppliants, to the beneficence of his “gracious father,” the sultan. 
They were to say that while the whole kingdom belonged to Suleyman by 
right of conquest, generations to come would celebrate his “liberality”! if 
he were to grant Hungary—or at least Transylvania—to his devoted “son” in 
Vienna. '*4 As Habsburg mercenaries entered Transylvania, Vienna prepared 
new instructions for Ferdinand’s ambassador, showing how he could demon- 
strate that this intervention was consistent with Ferdinand’s continued sub- 
mission to the sultan. '!45 The Ottomans took a dim view of such obedience. 
When the Porte got word of the troops in Transylvania, the unfortunate 
ambassador was clapped into prison. !46 

Both in his letters to Charles and in the instructions for his diplomats at 
the Porte prepared by his council, Ferdinand emphasized the weakness of his 
position more than was necessary, to the point of sounding at times obsequi- 
ous. But a certain desire to please could in other contexts be an asset. Among 
the princes of the empire, for example, a habit of considering the amour 
propre of his interlocutors will have done Ferdinand no harm. Diplomats 
accredited to his court found him affable and willing to answer any reason- 
able question. Charles V spoke French and Spanish. So did Ferdinand, but he 
also spoke German, Latin, Italian, and some Hungarian and Netherlandish. !47 
In dealing with the estates of his realms, !48 he respected local customs and 
privileges, sometimes to a fault.'49 Even in defeat he observed the proper 
forms: the last act of his brief and tenuous rule in Transylvania was to accept 
a petition from the estates allowing them to transfer their allegiance to the 
sultan, !5° 

In the empire, Charles V gradually relinquished authority to his broth- 
er. !5! Ferdinand stood in for Charles at ten of the eighteen diets held between 
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1521 and 1551; for eight other diets both brothers were present. Even after 
Ferdinand’s election as King of the Romans in 1531, a secret agreement 
between the brothers required him to seek Charles’s approval for any new 
initiative. What Ferdinand needed from the empire was Tiirkenhilfen, col- 
lected either by imperial officials, as a so-called Common Penny tax, or, 
more often, by officials of each principality according to a “roster” or quota 
approved by the diet.!52 But in a divided Germany, the dignitaries who as- 
sembled for diets insisted on discussing the contentious issue of religion first 
before anything else. To be sure, in 1541 and again in 1542 events in Hun- 
gary '>3 broke down the diet’s long-standing reluctance to send troops beyond 
the empire’s borders. There was another grant for Hungary in 1543, though it 
might have been larger; the Protestant estates had flatly refused to discuss a 
Tiirkenhilfe. Money was voted again in 1544 for use either against France or 
against the Ottomans, but since Charles asserted his prerogatives, !54 little 
was left over for the Hungarian front. The 1548 Diet of Augsburg, presided 
over by a victorious emperor, shifted to a strategy of defense: this 
Tiirkenhilfe was earmarked for building and repairing border fortifica- 
tions. !*> Setting aside the crusading tradition, the imperial diet decided that 
money spent for an offensive against the infidel Turks would be wasted, as in 
the recent past. Another change came at the Diet of Passau in 1552, in the 
wake of Ferdinand’s bargain with Moritz: the Tiirkenhilfe was discussed 
first, a practice that now became the norm. !°° 

In building support in the empire, Ferdinand could rely on close ties to its 
two most powerful princes. Bavaria, large and populous, avoided the frag- 
mentation that affected so many other German territories by early adoption of 
the rule of primogeniture. Its dukes had grievances against their neighbors, 
the Austrian Habsburgs, but Charles V’s diplomats won them over in secret 
negotiations prior to the Schmalkaldic War. Ferdinand then sealed the alli- 
ance by marrying his daughter Anna to the future Duke Albert V (r. 
1550-1579), who was to be a leading figure in the German Counter-Refor- 
mation. !57 As if to balance this strong Catholic connection, Ferdinand culti- 
vated relations with Moritz’s successor, Elector Augustus of Saxony (r. 
1553-1586). Augustus !°8 built his principality’s prosperity and vigorously 
defended orthodox Lutheranism against so-called Crypto-Calvinist tenden- 
cies. At the same time he served as a “junior partner” to Ferdinand and his 
heirs in maintaining religious peace in the empire. !°? 
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The Hereditary Lands 


From incomes he directly controlled, !©° Ferdinand had little to contribute to 
the defense of the frontier. When the Hungarian Diet asked how many troops 
the monarchy maintained in Hungary, the king’s spokesmen replied that the 
Bohemian lands paid for ten thousand men and the Austrian lands for five 
thousand; what His Majesty himself paid for was the gunboat fleet, based at 
Komarom, just downriver from Vienna.!°! The crown’s principal incomes, 
the subsidies, were controlled by provincial parliaments whose officials col- 
lected the money. There was a reciprocal relation between what Ferdinand’s 
estates did and what the imperial estates did. The diet wanted its contribu- 
tions matched by higher levels of taxation in Habsburg lands, and Ferdi- 
nand’s Austrian!®2 and Bohemian territories wanted German princes to rec- 
ognize that the Ottomans were not just a Habsburg problem. Back-and-forth 
discussions were eased by personal ties because magnates influential in their 
home estates were often sent as representatives to the diet. For example, 
Hans Ungnad, representing Styria at the 1530 Diet of Augsburg, was so 
impressed by the Augsburg Confession that he became, on the spot, a follow- 
er of Martin Luther. !® 

It would have been easier for Ferdinand to have the Austrian estates meet 
together in what was called a general provincial diet (Generallandtag). But 
the general diet of 1525, which compelled the young archduke to jettison his 
favorite advisers, had not gone well. Ferdinand also feared that deputies 
gathered in larger numbers would be more likely to make their subsidy grants 
conditional on religious concessions, just as the imperial diets did.!*+ But 
estates leaders, like Ungnad, pressed for a general diet that would include the 
Bohemian as well as the Austrian provinces. Ungnad finally got Ferdinand’s 
attention in 1541 with a proposal for a common tax projected to raise 3 
million Rhine gulden. The lands of the Bohemian crown duly agreed to 
convene with their Austrian colleagues for the first time. Meeting in Prague 
(January—March 1542), the delegates from Austria and Bohemia accepted 
some parts of Ungnad’s plan. The levies were now expected to yield 
1,175,000 gulden, and the amount actually collected was only slightly less. 
Though far less than what Ungnad had hoped for, this was a handsome sum, 
and it satisfied the Diet of Speyer’s demand for a show of reciprocity from 
Ferdinand’s lands.!® Yet the experiment was not repeated.!® Charles V 
commandeered the empire’s resources for his war against France in 1543 and 
1544, and tensions leading up to the Schmalkaldic War provoked a reaction 
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against Ferdinand in Bohemia. Although the rebellion of 1547 was quickly 
put down, it left Ferdinand more dependent on his Austrian duchies. !& 

In lieu of general diets, Ferdinand favored “committee-diets” 
(Ausschusslandtdge), to which each Austrian duchy sent a delegation with 
powers to consent on the province’s behalf. These sessions often took a cue 
from deliberations at the imperial diet. In June 1544, when it looked as if 
funds voted by the diet would be used against France and not against the 
Ottomans, the committee-diet prorogued its discussions. They did, however, 
subsequently approve a subsidy of 400,000 gulden, in which the share of the 
five duchies that were on or close to the Ottoman frontier was 210,000 
gulden. !°8 Some delegates were military men with service against the Turks, 
but they evidently had difficulty convincing fellow nobles in the estates 
about the seriousness of the problem. For Inner Austria—Styria, Carinthia, 
and Carniola—annual subsidy levels increased only modestly, from 105,000 
gulden in 1537 to 134,000 in 1546.! 


Management of the Frontier in Slavonia 


The Hofrat or court council of Vienna, dating from 1527, dealt with judicial 
matters. '!7° For military affairs there was a seemingly evanescent “war coun- 
cil” that issued orders to commanders in 1530 and 1531.!7! There was a 
captain-general for the whole frontier in the 1540s,!72 but when the incum- 
bent died in 1550, his responsibilities were divided. Hans Ungnad took over 
Slavonia, with Ivan Lenkovié as his deputy for Croatia proper. In Hungary, 
Sforza Pallavicini and then Tamas Nadasdy took command. '!” By now, the 
frontier had six sectors. From the northeast around to the southwest, these 
were Upper Hungary, the mining district, Cis-Danubian Hungary, Trans- 
Danubian Hungary, Slavonia, and Croatia. Each sector had an anchor for- 
tress!74 and a sector commander. For example, Petar Erdédy, Bishop Si- 
mon’s nephew, was named commander of the Trans-Danubian sector in 
1547, and Ivan Lenkovic, captain of the uskoks, became full commander of 
the Croatian sector in 1551.!7> The Cis-Danubian district, just downstream 
from Vienna, got special attention. !7° Fortifications were built all along the 
frontier in Ferdinand’s reign, but military architects from Italy were brought 
in only for work in this sector, especially at Gyér and Komarom.!77 In 1556, 
at the behest of delegates from the five Austrian duchies near the frontier, 
Ferdinand created a court war council (Hofkriegsrat) for general oversight of 
military affairs.'78 The Hofkriegsrat soon set to work in coordinating deci- 
sions made by the estates. Lower Austria and Styria shared responsibility for 
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the Trans-Danubian sector, from Lake Balaton to the Drava.!79 In the two 
southern sectors, the Inner Austrian duchies had “more or less autonomous 
administration” of the frontier. !8° Styria took charge of Slavonia, while Car- 
niola, with help from Carinthia, had responsibility for Croatia. 

All along the frontier, Ferdinand depended not just on the estates but also 
on the collaboration of his over-mighty subjects, the magnate or noble pro- 
prietors of towns and castles. Even when a vital city or fortress escheated to 
the crown, Ferdinand could not afford the costs of assuming control. He 
would instead transfer it to a loyal magnate, often in part payment for loans 
to the crown by the gentleman in question. For example, Varazdin, the an- 
chor fortress of Slavonia, was assigned to Hans Ungnad. Two important 
fortresses just west of Zagreb were assigned first to the ban of Croatia at the 
time, Hieronim Laski, and then to Lukas Szeckel, who would soon become 
commander of Styrian troops in Slavonia.!8! Ferdinand followed a time- 
honored strategy: one defended the frontier by giving the great men an inter- 
est in defending it. 

In Slavonia, few fortresses were properly garrisoned and supplied. Ac- 
cording to a 1540 petition from the Congregation of Nobles in Slavonia, 
nineteen towns and fortresses had lords who could not support their up- 
keep. !82 At one site, the lord-proprietor gave up hope when the last of his 
peasants fled; unless the wealthy Chapter of Zagreb '*? agreed to take over, 
he proposed to raze his castle. '84 Fortresses still capable of sheltering taxpay- 
ing peasants were too important to abandon. When one such position in 
Slavonia was illegally occupied by an impecunious Croatian magnate, Ferdi- 
nand tried to have him ejected, albeit in vain. !8° 

In theory, the Inner Austrian war council in Ptuj was to provide overall 
direction. But the council had no budget save as provided by the estates of 
the three provinces. The official who mustered and paid Inner Austrian 
troops in Slavonia, usually at Varazdin, represented the estates of Styria. 
There was thus a natural tendency for field commanders to bypass the war 
council and write directly to the semi-permanent estates committee in 
Graz. !8° The estates in turn gave particular attention to their inner frontier— 
not the border with the Ottomans, but the border between Styria and Slavo- 
nia, or between Carniola and Croatia.!8? For example, while experienced 
military men stressed the need for gunboats on the Sava, it seems that gun- 
boats were stationed only at Ljubljana, the capital of Carniola, more than 
seventy miles upstream from Zagreb. !88 Commanders wanted to fight as the 
Ottomans fought, by hiring low-paid raiders, called martolossi, to raid into 
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enemy country. Yet the estates were not sure about this added expense. 
Having first ascertained how many martolossi Lower Austria supported, 
Ungnad asked Styria to take on one thousand raiders. The estates duly voted 
a special levy, but only for four hundred men. !89 

There was also a question as to how well Austria’s commanders would 
collaborate with Nikola Zrinski, who was ban of Croatia from 1542 to 1556. 
He had some successes against the Ottomans as a commander, !% and he used 
his office as ban to enforce Ferdinand’s authority in Croatia at crucial 
points. !9! But Zrinski comported himself like a frontier baron accustomed to 
doing as he pleased. He ignored a court verdict invalidating his possession of 
a castle near Zagreb. In a similar case, he refused to recognize the sove- 
reign’s right to supersede the ban’s jurisdiction in a lawsuit to which the ban 
himself was a party. !°* He exported silver to Italy instead of sending it to the 
royal mint, !%? and he held on to an Ottoman hostage requested by Ferdinand 
so as to use the man instead to exchange for his own men.!% He did seek 
Ferdinand’s permission before challenging the sancakbeg of Bosnia to a duel 
(Zrinski showed up at the appointed place, but Mehmed Beg did not). !> It is, 
however, difficult to imagine Austria’s magnates, schooled in deference to 
the sovereign, behaving in quite this way. Ungnad, for one, remained suspi- 
cious of Zrinski’s contribution to the war effort. !°° On the other hand, Zrinski 
and the Austrians were at least not competing for funds from the same 
source; Zrinski had his own budget as ban, from taxes levied in Slavonia. !%7 
Also, letters between them indicate that Zrinski had a good relationship with 
Styria’s commanders in Slavonia, Georg Wildenstayn and then Lukas Szeck- 
el.!98 It may be that fractiousness among the commanders in Katzianer’s 
campaign had taught a bitter lesson. 


Further Losses in Slavonia 


Habsburg forces in Slavonia now had the capacity to conduct limited offen- 
sives. In March 1542, they assembled at the fortress of Velika, north of 
Pozega, and marched south and west to the Sava, where they crossed the 
river and burned the town and fortress (castrum) of Gradiska,!9° which 
served as a base for expeditions from Bosnia into Slavonia. This success 
contrasts sharply with the dismal record of Katzianer’s expedition five years 
earlier. But Slavonia’s defenses were still not strong enough to withstand the 
kind of “sudden strike” which in April 1543 captured three castles west of 
Pozega.2°° Meanwhile, Laski’s successor as ban of Croatia, Petar Keglevic, 
had to be removed from office in 1542 after the Hungarian Diet outlawed 
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him for occupying properties owned by his daughter’s late husband.?°! He in 
turn was succeeded by Nikola Zrinski. 

Along a frontier that extended to Valpovo, fifty miles east and north of 
Pozega, further attacks were to be expected. In fact, the line for which Styr- 
ia’s estates were responsible or co-responsible was even longer, for it ex- 
tended into the Trans-Danubian sector, across the Drava. When Pozega’s 
Murad Beg Tardi¢ brought troops before Valpovo in June 1543, Habsburg 
commanders made no move to send relief, even though Valpovo’s garrison 
held out for two months before surrendering.2°2 Their concern was that the 
Ottomans would push north from Valpovo, across the Drava toward vulner- 
able towns in Trans-Danubian Hungary. This in fact was to be the sultan’s 
line of march that summer, though he himself went no farther than Valpovo. 
Expecting the brunt of the Ottoman attack in that sector, Zrinski marched to 
Hungary, and Ungnad brought his cavalry and artillery to the Drava. Even so, 
Habsburg forces could not prevent the loss of centers like Pécs, the seat of a 
bishopric, and Székesfehérvar, the coronation city of Hungary’s kings.2% 
The next year, Ungnad and Zrinski might have guessed that Velika would be 
the target,2°* but when Ulama Beg turned up before Velika in July, it was 
again a surprise. Zrinski called for reinforcements, but the city fell almost at 
once. 2° 

To the south, along the Sava, the crown again secured the frontier by 
engaging the self-interest of a large landed proprietor, in this case the Chap- 
ter of Zagreb, which had extensive holdings just east of the city. In the 
summer of 1544, the gentlemen-canons agreed to build a new fortress on 
their estate at Sisak, on the right bank, where the Kupa flows into the Sava, 
about ten miles east of Zagreb. Ban Zrinski and “the lords of the realm” 
agreed to supply peasant laborers, to be paid by the chapter; to further their 
efforts, Ferdinand exempted the chapter from certain taxes.2°° When work 
was well along, the canons encountered opposition from their longtime ad- 
versary, Petar Erdédy, Bishop Simon’s nephew. He too had extensive hold- 
ings on the Sava, east of Zagreb, and his lands had to be crossed by workers 
and materials bound for Sisak. Erdédy’s officials refused to let them pass, 
and for good measure they smashed outbuildings on the construction site; 
eventually, an agreement was reached that allowed work to proceed.2°’ The 
chief promoter of the project was Miklos Olah (1493-1568), a Hungarian 
councilor who served as bishop of Zagreb from 1543 to 1548. By Ferdi- 
nand’s “special command” he devoted the bishopric’s revenues for 1548 to 
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artillery and munitions for Sisak.2°8 The triangular fortress, with round tow- 
ers at the comers, was meant to stall an Ottoman advance on Zagreb. 2 

Slavonia’s northwestern corner, along the Drava, presented another secur- 
ity problem. Medimurje, the region between the Drava and the Mur, was 
controlled until his death by the son-in-law of Ban Petar Keglevic. 
Keglevic’s illegal occupation of his son-in-law’s properties?!° made him a 
rebel against the king so that his lands escheated to the crown when Keglevic 
was removed from office in 1542. But so long as fighting with the Turks 
continued, troops could not be spared to expel Keglevi¢ from the strategic 
fortress of Cakovec on the left bank of the Drava. In 1546, after a truce had 
been declared, Ban Zrinski ejected ex-Ban Keglevic from his lands on orders 
from Vienna. Ferdinand then transferred the escheated properties to Zrinski 
in settlement of 20,000 Hungarian florins owed him for unpaid salary and 
other debts. Medimurje now became the territorial center of gravity for the 
Zrinski family. At Cakovec, which Count Nikola IV made his chief resi- 
dence, he built a new and “unconquerable” fortress meant to support a size- 
able garrison.2!! Like Sisak on the Sava, Cakovec would be a Habsburg 
bulwark on the Drava. 


Uskoks in Croatia 


From the 1470s on, Croatia’s Ottoman borderlands were first denuded of 
population, then resettled, and finally vacated a second or third time, espe- 
cially in the middle decades of the sixteenth century. Some people were lost 
to Ottoman raiders while others simply moved away or were transplanted by 
their landlords. Croatia proper had a longer Ottoman border than Slavonia 
and thus a longer zone of devastation. Populous villages could still be found 
around the Zrinski castles on the lower Una until the 1550s and around Bihaé 
until the 1570s. Elsewhere, however, the empty border country offered no 
barrier to an invader. Save for the royal town of Senj, whose garrison was on 
the king’s payroll, the defense of Croatia proper fell to Carniola, with help 
from Carinthia. In 1548, the noble gentlemen of Carniola’s estates calculated 
that their expenses need not exceed 13,000 Rhine gulden a year, to pay for 
three hundred light cavalry, two hundred martolossi, and a war councilor in 
Ljubljana. This level of commitment, though it was accepted by the Habs- 
burg government, did not suffice for a war frontier that ran for about 110 
miles. 2!2 

Some gaps were filled in by settling Vlachs in deserted land. Fifty fami- 
lies of “Turkish Vlachs” or “Vlach uskoks” (refugees) turned up at Bihac in 
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1530; they and a larger group the next year were directed to vacant lands 
along the Kupa, or on Croatia’s mountainous border with Carniola. The legal 
framework was set in 1534, when a party of Vlachs was settled on vacant 
crown estates on Zumbera¢ka Mountain, between Carniola and Croatia; fam- 
ilies received land allotments and exemption from local taxes for a period of 
years. More families came in succeeding years, and in 1547 the Zumberatka 
region was organized as a separate district with its own Hauptmann for 
military and civil affairs.2!3 But settlers caused headaches for local officials 
by conducting raids not just into Ottoman territory but also into Carniola.2!4 
In 1542 and 1543 they were reportedly in contact with the Ottomans, with a 
view to supporting an upcoming expedition from Bosnia.2!5 Yet more raid- 
ers—called martolossi or uskoks—continued to be recruited from among the 
Vlachs.*!© The results were not always good. Martolossi paid by Carniola, 
stationed east of Senj, were said to be of little use, because “once they get 
their wages for the month, most of them go home.”?!7 

More coordination was clearly needed. Ivan Lenkovié¢, the captain of Senj 
since 1540, organized a number of successful raids into Ottoman territory. In 
July 1544, seventy of his garrison soldiers crossed the mountains into Dalma- 
tia, where they burned the fortress of Vrana. Another group apparently did 
the same at Udbina because the fortress there had to be rebuilt by the sancak- 
beg. In September, two hundred men—150 under Lenkovic’s command and 
another 50 from Ban Zrinski’s lands in Vinodol—attacked Nadin. They 
could have burned this fortress, too, Lenkovic said, if they had heavier weap- 
ons than their handguns.?!8 He also sent men out by sea against targets as 
distant as the Neretva delta, more than two hundred miles away.?!9 Apparent- 
ly in 1545220 Lenkovié received a second command, as “captain of the us- 
koks of Croatia, Slavonia, and Istria.” He worked to discipline his new 
charges,22! whose numbers are hard to make out.?22 In 1551 Lenkovié 
claimed to have “up to 2,500” uskoks under his authority, including 800 in 
the Zumbera¢ka district.2?3 In 1554, when he was again captain of Senj and 
still commander of the uskoks, he spoke of having “as many as two thou- 
sand” men, specifically including his garrison soldiers,?24 who were mostly 
not refugees.?25 The Senj garrison was in theory on the crown payroll, but 
since Ferdinand’s officials had difficulty keeping up payments to this distant 
outpost, 22° the soldiers fended for themselves by joining in the raids. So did 
others who were neither refugees nor garrison soldiers—subjects of the Zrin- 
ski or Frankopan families from the Vinodol region, west of Senj along the 
coast.227 Lenkovié recognized the difficulty of making distinctions among 
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the men he commanded. In a letter to Ferdinand, he agreed to call all his 
raiders uskoks, “according to Your Majesty’s usage.”’228 

The uskoks conducted numerous raids every year, but Venetian and Otto- 
man grievances had mainly to do with attacks at sea. Although Venice’s 
Dalmatian islands were not spared from bloody attacks,229 the raiders more 
commonly went after ships at sea: Jewish and Muslim merchants—subjects 
of the sultan—were brought back to Senj and held for ransom, while their 
valuable cargo was disposed of in the marketplaces of Senj or Rijeka.23° In 
1554, a Venetian official on Krk, offshore from Senj, had “good informa- 
tion” that sales-tax receipts in Senj averaged 100,000 ducats a year for 1546, 
1547, and 1548. This claim, no doubt exaggerated, would mean an annual 
trade of about 3 million ducats, nearly eight times as much as a contemporary 
Venetian estimate for the total value of trade between Dalmatia’s cities and 
rural Morlacchi.23! What is certain is that the economy of Senj “was based 
almost entirely on plunder.” 22 

Lenkovic fended off complaints by presenting his raids as well-deserved 
retaliation. To Pope Pius III, he recounted how he had told his men that 
holding Jews to ransom and seizing their goods “would not offend Your 
Holiness in the least, for you know how the Turks have depopulated Chris- 
tians by land and sea.” To Ferdinand, he listed Ottoman attacks during the 
previous year while assuring His Majesty that the Jewish merchants in ques- 
tion had been freed “without any cost to them” and that the proprietors of the 
grain that was stolen had been “sent away content.”233 There was no doubt an 
understanding between Vienna and Senj, confirmed when Lenkovi¢ was 
named commander of the Croatian sector of the frontier in 1551.734 When 
Ottoman units violated the border, Lenkovi¢ (among others) was sent after 
them.235 As for stolen goods, Lenkovié made restitution just often enough for 
Ferdinand to show Venice’s ambassador in Vienna that his prohibitions 
against brigandage were not being ignored. 

As to why the Ottomans did not react more vigorously to continuous 
provocations from Lenkovi¢é’s men, one may offer two suggestions. First, 
those who suffered the most were Jewish and Balkan-Muslim merchants. 
The notion that merchants of the early modern Muslim world lacked the 
social status and the political clout of their Western European counterparts 
has been discredited, at least for Mughal India. But the question remains 
open for the Ottoman Empire,2*° where the best-known trade networks of 
this century were those controlled by high government officials.?3”7 In any 
case, trade between Italy and the Balkan provinces was of merely local 
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importance, and those responsible for it would not have had much influence 
at the Porte. Second, the only targets in the mountainous country of Croatia 
proper that had strategic value were the two main fortress-towns. Biha¢ was 
often beset during this period, ”3* but not directly attacked. Senj was assaulted 
on at least one occasion, and there may have been other plans for an at- 
tack.239 But one could not bring a fleet against Senj without challenging 
Venice’s dominion of the Gulf. 24° By land, it was not possible for an artillery 
train to traverse the steep and narrow approaches to Senj, nor for a sizeable 
army to camp nearby for any length of time.2*! (Just to make sure, Lenkovi¢ 
completed in 1558 a stout fortress on the crest of a hill overlooking the city 
walls.)?42 In other words, the elite troops commanded by the sancakbegs of 
Herzegovina and Klis were better deployed elsewhere. The best opportunity 
for adding valuable lands to the sultan’s fisc lay across the mountains, in 
Slavonia, when men from the sancaks of Klis and Herzegovina joined Ulama 
Beg’s campaigns in 1543—1544243 and in 1552.44 


Remnant of Remnants 


In the spring of 1552, as it became clear that fighting would resume in 
Slavonia, Habsburg commanders concentrated their attacks on the sancak of 
Pozega, Ulama Beg’s province. When Zrinski burned a fortress in June, the 
sancakbegs of Klis and Herzegovina brought their men to join Bosnian 
troops at Banja Luka, just south of the Sava crossing at Gradiska. 24> Seeing 
this concentration of forces on the Sava, Zrinski and the Austrians expected a 
drive toward Sisak and Zagreb and were thus taken by surprise when the 
enemy marched north, conquering Virovitica and then Cazma.?4° But there 
was a deeper problem. The custom of the nobles of the country was to “rise 
up” (insurgere) and gather their forces when word came of an Ottoman 
incursion; they would be too late to prevent a breach of the frontier, but they 
often did catch the enemy as they returned, slowed down by booty and 
captives in their train.247 This tactic, developed in response to akinci who 
raided villages to take cattle and slaves, was useless against Ottoman regulars 
who captured towns and fortresses. As Zrinski wrote his Carniolan colleague, 
fortresses simply had to have larger garrisons, for “the enemy is here before 
we can rise up.”248 

In fact, fortresses and garrisons were already under discussion. In the 
summer of 1551, Ferdinand ordered an inspection of castles in Croatia prop- 
er, on which Lenkovié reported in January 1552. Ban Zrinski’s castles on the 
lower Una were well defended, but other important fortresses had few men 
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on permanent duty, in some cases none at all.?49 Ungnad received similar 
orders for a survey in Slavonia. His report, delayed by his illness until Janu- 
ary 1554, was accompanied by models of fortresses with indications of 
needed repairs.2°° Charges of neglect were of course indignantly rejected by 
fortress proprietors. For example, the Zagreb chapter denied that Sisak had 
ever had as few as eight or nine men on duty; they always kept thirty men in 
the castle and eighty colonist-musketeers in the countryside, ready to serve as 
needed.25! Ungnad’s critique did not spare Zrinski’s castles on the Una, 
where he found no men on duty; indeed, the troops the lord ban allegedly 
kept on the border were “neither to be seen nor available for questioning.” 2>2 
Zrinski was then meeting with Ferdinand and no direct response to Ungnad’s 
accusation is preserved, but it is clear that he resisted taking orders on where 
to station his men.?>3? Ungnad’s report became the basis for a royal proposi- 
tion, presented by Ungnad himself to Slavonia’s Congregation of Nobles in 
December 1554. Some fortresses, like Sisak, lacked only the finishing 
touches. At other sites, where construction had begun at the king’s expense, 
local nobles had not kept their promises to provide lumber and peasant la- 
bor.254 

Control of peasant labor was a thorny issue,?>> but the immediate need 
was to ramp up the number of soldiers at key fortresses, and this could only 
be done if the Inner Austrian estates consented to a much higher level of 
subsidies. The problem was magnified by the fact that there were no imperial 
Tiirkenhilfen in these years; Germany in 1552-1553 was torn by civil war. 
Grants from the three Inner Austrian duchies in 1546 had totaled 134,000 
gulden, which supported frontier expenditures of 24,000 gulden a year by 
Styria and 13,000 gulden a year by Carniola. Ferdinand himself attended a 
key meeting of the Inner Austrian estates in Graz early in 1553, at which 
deputies agreed to maintain substantially more troops on the frontier. By 
1556, Styria, Carniola, and Carinthia had doubled the level of their contribu- 
tions, from 134,000 to 280,000 gulden a year.*°° Styria, by far the wealthiest 
of the three,2°’ thus had 585,000 gulden in military expenses between 1552 
and 1555.258 At the same time, since taxes were collected slowly and soldiers 
demanded payment on time, each province also contracted debts to make up 
the shortfall.2°° The generosity of the estates reflected the fact that the Otto- 
man frontier was now closer after losses of territory in Slavonia in 1552. 
Also, Ferdinand’s partnership with Lutheran Saxony probably improved the 
mood of Lutheran nobles, even if it did not change the awkward fact that 
Lutheranism was still illegal.2°° Hans Ungnad resigned as Landeshauptmann 
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of Styria in December 1555. In letters from Wittenberg, he explained to the 
Austrian estates that his conscience no longer allowed him to live in a land 
where true worship was forbidden by law. 6! 

With more funds at their disposal, commanders worked out, in consulta- 
tion with the estates, which kinds of units were needed where, and how many 
men. It was now taken as a given that troops had to be on duty for the whole 
year. As Ungnad explained to Archduke Maximilian, Ottoman tactics made it 
unwise to pull troops off the frontier in any season.2° In 1553, Lenkovi¢ 
proposed a budget of 67,000 gulden for Croatia proper—five times more 
than Carniola had spent on Croatia in 1548. This proposal also shows the 
early stages of a tendency for Habsburg planners to rely more and more on 
firearms. 2 For his own fortresses, including Senj, Lenkovié wanted not just 
more garrison soldiers but also 340 “good musketeers.” Taking this step was 
expensive because musketeers commanded higher wages, as did the German 
Landsknechte who now turned up on budgets for Slavonia.2% Slavonia’s 
budget for 1553, apparently as approved by the estates of Styria, included 
1,375 light cavalry, 1,413 men of the country on garrison duty (haramia), 
and 350 Landsknechte.2© In 1555 Archduke Maximilian had a summary 
prepared of expenditures over the past year. In Slavonia, the estates of Styria 
paid nearly 50,000 gulden for infantry wages, 39,000 for cavalry, and about 
15,000 for officers’ pay and other expenses, or about 104,000 in all. In 
Croatia proper, Carniola paid out a total of 65,000 gulden, about what 
Lenkovic had proposed a few years before.2°° These two provinces were thus 
spending 169,000 gulden a year, as opposed to 37,000 in 1546. According to 
another previous-year summary, from March 1556, Lower Austria spent 
88,500 for light horse and infantry in Hungary,2°’ while the three Inner 
Austrian duchies together spent 188,400 in Slavonia and Croatia. *° 

In 1556, the territory to be defended shrank still further. While Habsburg 
forces were engaged in southwestern Hungary in actions discussed below, 
Bosnia’s new governor—Kara Mustafa Beg Sokolovié?©? —took the occa- 
sion to conquer Kostajnica, the most important Habsburg position on the 
lower Una. As was now common, the garrisons at two nearby fortresses 
promptly deserted.2”° In effect, Kara Mustafa pinched off a Habsburg salient 
along the right bank of the Sava. The frontier now traced a roughly straight 
line from the Drava southwest to the Adriatic, running east of Sisak on the 
Sava and just east of Bihaé on the upper Una. Modern Croatia, with a land 
area somewhat smaller than Matthias Corvinus’s Croatia, encompasses 
56,600 square kilometers. The Croatia of 1556—“remnants of remnants,” it 
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was called—covered only about 16,800 square kilometers.27! But this rump 
Croatia had greater political and military solidity. The division between north 
and south was overcome; from 1558, there was only one Sabor, with nobles 
from Slavonia as well as Croatia proper.?’? More important, the Inner Aus- 
trian provinces responsible for Croatia now had, at least in Slavonia, an 
Ottoman frontier that was short enough to defend and close enough to their 
own borders to be of serious concern. The Ottomans had gotten this far in the 
seventy years since Corvinus’s death; in Slavonia, they would not get much 
farther. 


Szigetvar 


In the sixteenth century, Varazdin county in Slavonia was separated from 
Zala county in southwestern Hungary by the Drava River. But the Slavonia 
that Ferdinand inherited in 1527 was more a province of Hungary than part 
of a separate kingdom called Croatia273; for example, nobles domiciled on 
one side of the Drava often had properties on the other side. While 
Medimurje, between the Drava and the Mur, is now part of Croatia, the 
Medimurje over which Nikola Zrinski presided as Lord of Cakovec was part 
of Zala county in Hungary.” In terms of military administration, the Drava 
separated the Slavonian and the Trans-Danubian sectors of the frontier; but 
Styria had responsibilities in both areas and moved troops back and forth as 
needed. In June 1553, the frontier east of Zagreb was short of men because of 
troops sent across the Drava to provide cover for work on fortress repairs at 
Babocsa. In 1554, Ungnad had orders from Ferdinand to hold troops ready to 
respond to threats against the fortress of Szigetvar.?” 

Hungary’s diet had recommended Szigetvar as the anchor fortress for the 
Trans-Danubian sector in 1543. Szigetvar was built in the fifteenth century 
on three islands connected by bridges: an unwalled town, a walled town, and 
a fortress surrounding a moated citadel.?”° Szigetvar’s “pawn-lord,” who 
held it from the crown,?’’ had an evil reputation in Ottoman Hungary be- 
cause of constant raids by his hajduks. The Porte twice asked that Szigetvar 
be handed over as a token of Ferdinand’s goodwill.?”8 When Szigetvar es- 
cheated to the crown by the pawn-lord’s death in 1550,279 Ferdinand named 
as commanders Wolfgang Derffy (d. 1554) and then Markus Horwath. But 
since hajduk raids continued under both royal captains, 8° Ottoman skirmish- 
ers kept Szigetvar under a quasi-siege, making it difficult to get supplies 
in.281 
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The fighting here involved more than the tit-for-tat strikes characteristic 
of Kleinkrieg. Ferdinand had to prevent the Ottomans from making Buda a 
base for strikes toward Vienna. The best way of doing so was to interdict the 
Danube corridor, by which Buda was supplied from Belgrade. In 1553, Fer- 
dinand chose as one of his ambassadors to the Porte Ferenc Zay, commander 
of the gunboat fleet based at Komarom; in their first report, Zay and his 
colleague observed that the Ottomans “do not at this time have much of a 
fleet” on the river.282 In 1554, the ambassadors obtained a copy of a letter in 
which Buda’s Toygun Pasa requested the sultan’s permission to attack both 
Szigetvar and nearby Babocsa: “Navigation along the Danube will not be 
safe,” he said, “until we take those fortresses.” 283 Some months later, another 
Habsburg diplomat heard complaints about hajduks from Szigetvar as he 
passed through Mohacs on the Danube.2*4 In July 1556, ‘Ali Pasa Semiz, 
returning for a second stint as governor-general of Buda, claimed that during 
his three-year absence “bands of robbers” from Szigetvar and elsewhere had 
“destroyed 927 ships on the Danube belonging to Muslims.”285 Regardless of 
the assurances he sent to the Porte, Ferdinand clearly had an interest in letting 
Szigetvar’s hajduks do their work. 

Szigetvar depended on Medimurje.?8° Southwestern Hungary, including 
Medimurje, once the grain basket for a large area, had been depopulated by 
Ottoman invasions in the 1520s and the 1540s. Yet no fortress could survive 
without supplies from local peasants, and around Szigetvar itself Ottoman 
skirmishers made colonization impossible. By contrast, Zrinski, using tax 
privileges authorized by Vienna, had attracted large numbers of settlers to the 
“island” of Medimurje, formed by the Styrian border in the west, the Mur on 
the north, and the Drava on the south. Newcomers came not just from the 
battle zones of Slavonia and Croatia proper, but also from PoZega, the closest 
Ottoman sancak.?87 By 1555, Zrinski claimed to have twelve thousand colo- 
nists in Medimurje; their number had been even larger, he said, before a 
recent plague. In 1556, Tamas Nadasdy, the commander for the Cis-Danu- 
bian sector of the frontier, pointed to Zrinski as the one magnate who could 
victual Habsburg forces operating in southwestern Hungary: “His estates 
between the Drava and the Mur are still intact and populated.” 288 Medimurje 
in turn was defended by Zrinski’s troops, including those he commanded as 
ban of Croatia. His fortresses on the Drava and the Mur (taken over from 
Keglevi¢c)28° were useless without men to defend them. At one point, Zrinski 
walked out of a meeting among regional commanders because a plan for the 
troop dispositions made no provision for “the island of Medimurje.”2% 
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Having received from the Porte permission to besiege Szigetvar, Toygun 
Pasa began the work of entrenchment in July or August 1555.29! Then came 
a missive from Ferdinand: Szigetvar was a royal castle and thus could not 
lawfully be attacked during the truce that was then in force.292 Toygun Pasa 
gave orders to break off the siege, but he also sent two envoys to Szigetvar’s 
captain demanding an end to raids into Ottoman territory. These men the 
garrison treated with a savage act of contempt: one was beheaded, the other 
sent back minus his nose and ears. A few months later, as Oghier Ghislain de 
Busbecq?3 passed through Buda as Ferdinand’s new ambassador to the 
Porte, he sent back a report which indicated that Toygun Pasa had lost the 
respect of his subordinates.?%* At the Porte, ‘Ali Pasa Semiz told Ferdinand’s 
diplomats that he had been named to replace Toygun, with instructions to 
restore peace on the frontier. In fact, his orders were to finish well the job 
that Toygun had badly begun. Having first captured Babocsa, he came before 
Szigetvar in June 1556. Using timber and mud, his men filled in the water- 
courses to gain access to the walls of the fortress. Ferdinand ordered mobil- 
ization in three areas: under Nadasdy in the Trans-Danubian sector; under 
Zrinski in Slavonia; and, in Styria, under his second son, Archduke Ferdi- 
nand, who was to have overall command. The three commanders adopted a 
plan: to draw ‘Ali Pasa off from Szigetvar, they invested Babocsa. Buda’s 
governor-general diverted his men to Babocsa but could not prevent its re- 
capture. When he returned to Szigetvar, the garrison had artillery in place to 
bombard his camp. On 30 July, ‘Ali Pasa withdrew. 


CONCLUSION 


For thirty-five years, Ferdinand calibrated his decisions to those of his older 
brother. After the failure of the Habsburg-Imperial army at Pest in 1542, he 
wanted to continue the fight against the Ottomans, as supporters in Hungary 
expected of him. But this possibility was foreclosed by Charles’s insistence 
on entering into serious negotiations with the Porte. In fact, the 1547 Peace 
of Edirne brought a change for the better. Those among Ferdinand’s subjects 
who had experience of full-scale war could best appreciate the benefits of its 
absence. For the treaty’s five-year term, and then during additional years in 
which the Ottomans granted truces, there was no repetition of the havoc 
wrought by the huge armies that Sultan Suleyman had led into Hungary six 
times.29© Even as ‘Ali Pasa brought his troops before Szigetvar in 1556, 
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Ferdinand renounced his claim to Transylvania; this added humiliation was 
tolerable, so long as it prolonged the truce. 29” 

When Charles V abdicated from all his titles as of January 1556, Ferdi- 
nand became head of the family, with freedom to make his own decisions. 
Though not crowned as Holy Roman Emperor until March 1558, he was the 
acknowledged leader of a powerful confederate state which had, with the 
1555 Peace of Augsburg, conjured away the demons of internal war. One 
could assume that the Tiirkenhilfe granted by the imperial diet in 1556298 
would be followed by others, complementing the increased levels of funding 
to which the Austrian estates consented. The success of attacks on Danube 
shipping by the garrisons at Szigetvar and elsewhere showed that Ottoman 
defenses were not impervious to pressure, and the successful defense of 
Szigetvar in the summer of 1556 indicated a capacity for effective coordina- 
tion among Habsburg forces. 

Hitherto, Ferdinand had faced a choice between two bad alternatives. He 
could launch against one or another well-defended Ottoman position a frontal 
assault that was likely to fail, as others had.?9? Or he could seek peace by 
offering still more concessions, hoping to slake, by his subservience, the 
thirst for expansion3 that the Ottomans normally satisfied by conquest. 
Now there was a third option, a plausible strategy of forward defense. The 
example of Szigetvar suggested that one could forestall attack by applying 
systematic pressure along the frontier so as to keep the enemy off balance. 
This strategy was in part predicated on the expectation that an aging and 
infirm sultan would not likely embark on another full-scale invasion—an 
assumption that Habsburg planners were evidently willing to make.3°! More 
important, a forward defense depended on a perhaps unlikely political con- 
juncture. The Habsburg Monarchy (that is, the Austrian duchies and the 
kingdoms of Bohemia and Hungary) was now loosely associated, under Fer- 
dinand’s authority, with the multiple territories that made up the Holy Roman 
Empire.3°? Together, these many and various polities had the resources to 
support a common plan. But would they do so? 

Ferdinand probably preferred not to rule out any of his options.3° Now, 
however, the Porte demanded that he choose between the forward defense 
that Szigetvar represented and further appeasement. In January 1557, word 
came that Ferdinand could have a new treaty if he razed both Szigetvar and 
Eger; the latter, north and east of Buda, was also noted for its hajduk raids. 
Some months later, as two Habsburg ambassadors were preparing to depart, 
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Riistem Pasa told them there was in fact only one condition for peace: 
Szigetvar must be “leveled to the ground.” 3° 

Ferdinand was inclined to consult before making a decision. In this case, 
consultation was imperative, first because the resources of the Ottoman Em- 
pire exceeded those of any one of its European neighbors, and second be- 
cause the Habsburg Monarchy was a composite polity made up of composite 
polities. °° Political elites in each subordinate territory had a proud tradition 
of independent action. The conglomerate Habsburg state was thus held to- 
gether as much by the process of consultation as by the person of the sove- 
reign. Accordingly, Ferdinand presented his dilemma to the assemblies of his 
leading subjects—the Hungarian Diet, then the Austrian and Bohemian es- 
tates, and, last but not least, the imperial diet. Each body received copies of 
pertinent diplomatic correspondence (including the Ottoman demand) and 
copies of the responses from bodies that had already weighed in. The various 
opinions had common themes—the strategic importance of Szigetvar and the 
unreliability of Ottoman promises of peace—and they all came down on the 
same side of the question. Thus after a year and a half of patient communica- 
tion with his provinces, his advisers, and the imperial diet, Ferdinand had the 
backing he needed for a reply to the sultan’s demand: his answer was no. 307 
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Chapter Four 


War by Consultation vs. War by 
Command, 1556-1576 


Charles V left a unique stamp on international affairs. While European ene- 
mies! never accepted his self-proclaimed role as Christendom’s champion in 
the struggle against the infidels, no prince after him even made the claim. As 
king of Spain, he directed a struggle for naval supremacy in the Mediterra- 
nean.2 As Holy Roman Emperor, he kept a firm finger on the scales of 
Ferdinand’s policy in Hungary. For example, it was he who insisted that 
Ferdinand enter into negotiations in the 1540s, leading to the 1547 Treaty of 
Edirne.? Charles’s abdication in 15564 thus marked the end of an era. His son 
Philip II inherited Spain, with its Italian and Low Countries possessions, 
while his brother became Holy Roman Emperor as Ferdinand I. Anti-Otto- 
man wars in the Mediterranean and in east-central Europe were henceforth 
decoupled. Between Madrid and Vienna there was polite consultation? but, 
save in Italy,® no coordination of policy. 

In the Ottoman world, too, things were different after 1555 because the 
Porte was no longer at war with Iran. In May 1555, at the sultan’s camp in 
Amasya in north-central Anatolia, Shah Tahmasp’s diplomats accepted a 
treaty of peace.’ The shah’s intentions remained a matter for concern,® but 
Iran soon came under pressure from a foe to its east, the Uzbeks. The upshot 
was that Ottoman control of the lands conquered by Suleyman was not in 
danger for half a century.? Ferdinand’s ambassadors were present in Amas- 
ya, and they found the vezirs in no mood to offer concessions. !° Ferdinand’s 
renunciation of his claim to Transylvania!! was in effect a consequence of 
the Treaty of Amasya. Despite his surrender on this point, Habsburg diplo- 
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mats still feared an offensive against Hungary. !? After all, if the shah and he 
alone had “kept this enemy from the necks of Christians,” !3 would not peace 
in the East allow the Turks to resume their advance in the West? 

Yet there was no new offensive. For one thing, as Archduke Ferdinand’s 
victory at Szigetvar in 155614 portended, the Habsburg Monarchy of Ferdi- 
nand I’s final years !5 was no longer such an easy target. Moreover, Suleyman 
had lost interest in war, and the vezirs no doubt hesitated to embark on new 
adventures under a sultan of “weak health and advancing age.” !® But the real 
reason for caution was that the succession remained unsettled. Of Suley- 
man’s remaining sons, Bayezid, the elder, was well regarded, while Selim 
was given up to his pleasures. Yet no one knew on whom the sultan’s favor 
would fall.!7 In 1558, around the time their mother Htirrem died, Bayezid 
and Selim mobilized for war from their respective Anatolian provinces. Su- 
leyman made his choice by sending key commanders to the aid of Selim, 
who won the battle. Bayezid lived on in exile in Iran until 1562, when 
Ottoman silver persuaded Tahmasp to permit his execution. !8 

Meanwhile, Busbecq, Ferdinand’s ambassador at the Porte, was negotiat- 
ing for peace with ‘Ali Pasa Semiz, who became grand vezir in 1561. By 
early 1562, the two men agreed on terms that had already been broached in 
1559 before Riistem Pasa broke off negotiations. !9 When Busbecq got word 
of Bayezid’s death, he stopped arguing for minor changes.”° Thus in August 
1562, Grand Dragoman Ibrahim Beg, with a huge train, set out for the West 
to obtain Ferdinand’s signature. Habsburg officials wanted to stop him at 
Linz to spare expenses, but at Busbecq’s urging he went on to Frankfurt, 
where Ferdinand was presiding over Archduke Maximilian’s election as 
King of the Romans. Busbecq wanted “this braggart” to see for himself the 
wealth of Germany’s many cities. 7! 

Circumstances seemed propitious for peace. Suleyman was now mainly 
interested in religion.22 Grand Vezir ‘Ali Pasa Semiz (“the fat’’), who had to 
be lifted into the saddle by two strong men, was not a likely general.?3 For 
his part, Maximilian II (r. 1564—1576)?4 seemed less willing than his father 
to challenge Ottoman power.2> But peace was disrupted when the forces of 
Transylvania’s Janos Zsigmund Szapolyai (r. 1556-1571) conquered Satu 
Mare (Szatmar) in Upper Hungary in September 1564. Unable to ignore this 
provocation, Maximilian sent troops to retake Satu Mare,2° and since they 
moved on to conquer towns controlled by Transylvania,?’ the Porte had a 
casus belli. Action in Hungary had to wait, however, because the Porte was 
now preparing for a naval war. 
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Mihrimah, Riistem Pasa’s widow, had been chiding her father for neglect- 
ing a sultan’s duty to wage war against the infidels.28 In 1564, the Knights of 
Malta seemed to prove her point by capturing merchant ships with several 
high officials on board.?® Malta was already in the sights of the Admiral, 
Piyale Pasa, for whom the island fortress was a barrier to profitable raids in 
the western Mediterranean. 2° In May 1565, Piyale landed an army on Malta 
under the command of Lala Mustafa Pasa. Against them, nine hundred 
knights and six thousand mercenaries defended three forts on Malta’s Grand 
Harbor. Turkish guns reduced one fort to rubble, but the knights held the 
other two against repeated assaults. As a Spanish relief force arrived in 
September, Piyale was already putting to sea. 3! 

Failure in Malta made success in Hungary imperative. Although there is 
some uncertainty about the aims of the 1566 invasion, *? the modern editor of 
an Ottoman chronicle of the campaign concludes that Szigetvar was the 
primary objective. While the decision to attack Hungary was made before he 
became grand vezir, it was Mehmed Pasa Sokolovic¢ (rt. 1565-1578) who 
made Szigetvar the target of the main army. * 

Surprisingly, the aging sultan chose to lead his troops. The siege began on 
August 5. On September 8, unable to hold out longer, Nikola Zrinski, captain 
of Szigetvar since 1561, led his men on a final desperate sortie. 34+ Meanwhile, 
the large army that Maximilian II assembled near Gy6r, just downstream 
from Vienna, broke up without any noteworthy accomplishment.*> Sultan 
Suleyman died at Szigetvar on September 5 or 6, but Mehmed Pasa managed 
to conceal the bad news for six weeks, until Prince Selim could be brought 
from Anatolia as far as Belgrade, where he was enthroned as sultan and 
presided over obsequies for his father.*° Meanwhile, the able Lazarus 
Schwendi3’ made further gains for the Habsburgs in Upper Hungary. But 
Maximilian II had no stomach for more war.38 By February 1568, his diplo- 
mats obtained an eight-year peace; because it allowed each side to rebuild its 
fortresses, this treaty has been seen as a step toward stability. 39 

Yet Selim II (r. 1566-1574) was a new prince, and new princes, Muslim 
or Christian, proved themselves by going to war. For his war, Selim chose 
Venetian Cyprus. The Signoria maintained good relations with the Porte, but 
Cyprus was a nest for smugglers and, on occasion, a refuge for Maltese 
corsairs.4° Selim was reportedly enraged that a ship that had captured the 
treasurer of Egypt was allowed to call at Cyprus. Mehmed Pasa opposed a 
war with the empire’s main trading partner, but two other vezirs, Piyale Pasa 
and Lala Mustafa Pasa, were eager to refurbish their reputations after failure 
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at Malta. Joseph Nasi, a Portuguese-Jewish banker who had provided valu- 
able aid to Selim in 1559, hoped for a reward in Cyprus. Troops landed in 
July 1571, and Lala Mustafa soon conquered most of Cyprus. Only Fama- 
gusta held out.#! 

The attack on Cyprus effected a brief reconciliation between Spain and 
Venice, long divided by mutual suspicion.*? The Holy League of May 1571 
required much cajoling by papal diplomats and a promise by Venice to help 
Spain against the Barbary corsairs, as Spain was to help in Cyprus.*3 Under 
Don Juan of Austria,*4 the Christian fleet sailed from Sicily on 16 Septem- 
ber, unaware that Famagusta had surrendered. On their voyage east, tension 
between Spanish and Venetian crews was about to erupt in gunfire when a bit 
of news arrived that refocused them on the Turks: Famagusta’s captain had 
been flayed alive by his captors. Near Lepanto on October 7, two great lines 
of war galleys advanced toward each another. Sailing in the van, Venice’s 
galleasses gave the allies an initial advantage as they rotated to fire heavy 
guns from all four sides. Bold action by Ulug ‘Ali almost made a difference, 
but the Christians won a great victory; most of the three hundred Ottoman 
ships were sunk or scattered.*5 

Over the long term, Lepanto “confirmed the viability of Western military 
strategy and tactics” so that “military initiative was now in European 
hands.” *¢ In the short run, however, the Ottoman Empire gave an impressive 
demonstration of its powers of recuperation. A whole new fleet was con- 
structed over the winter, even if the galleys, built in haste from unseasoned 
timber, made a poor impression on European observers. 4” In March 1573, the 
Signoria swallowed its losses and accepted a treaty of peace. In 1573 and 
1574, Ottoman fleets conquered Tunis and then its island fortress,** hitherto 
a proud outpost of Spanish power in North Africa. By now, Spain was 
preoccupied by the Dutch Revolt, and the Ottomans were noticing new op- 
portunities in Iran. Accordingly, Philip II and the Porte concluded a truce in 
15789; this agreement marked the end of the grand era of naval warfare in 
the Mediterranean. 

Meanwhile, along the Hungarian-Croatian frontier, the treaty of 1568 had 
not suppressed Kleinkrieg.5° The Ottomans were for a time distracted by the 
Cyprus War, but once Venice made peace with the Porte, Maximilian II’s 
ambassadors found Mehmed Pasa Sokolovié a hard bargainer.>! The acces- 
sion of a new sultan—Murad III, r. 1574—-1595—changed little. Murad had 
never gone to war as heir apparent,* and as sultan he preferred his family 
apartments to the council chamber.°3 Innocent of state affairs, he asked why 
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infidel ambassadors were allowed to live in his capital at the expense of the 
treasury.*4 By default, decisions about relations with the Habsburg Monar- 
chy were left to the divan. The regularization of court procedures during this 
period set some limits to a grand vezir’s authority, but there seems little 
doubt that Mehmed Pasa guided the affairs of the empire from 1566 until his 
assassination in 1579.55 As policy needs dictated, he restrained border san- 
cakbegs or gave them free rein. 


OTTOMAN BOSNIA 


Mehmed Pasa Sokolovic 


The Sokolovié>* were a Serbian family with several branches. One of their 
number, taken in the devsirme, rose to the rank of grand vezir before his 
death in 1544. His brother, Mustafa Pasa Sokolovic, served as sancakbeg of 
Bosnia and later as governor-general of Buda. Ferhat Beg Sokolovic, govern- 
or of Klis and then of Bosnia, represented a second branch of the clan.>*’ 
Mehmed Pasa himself, from yet another sub-family, was born around 1505 
in a Bosnian village near a city on the Drina, where, as grand vezir, he would 
endow a celebrated bridge. °* His father was a Muslim, but when taken in the 
devsirme, Bayo Sokolovié was a novice in a monastery, which he subse- 
quently included in charitable donations. As grand vezir, he welcomed both 
Orthodox and Muslim kinsmen to his palace.>*? In 1557 he arranged to rees- 
tablish the Serbian patriarchal see at Pec (modern Kosovo), vacant since 
1463; the first four incumbents were from his family. 

Mehmed Pasa understood that the empire did not have to go to war to 
achieve its strategic objectives. To the north, he kept watch on Transylva- 
nia so as to exert influence in Poland-Lithuania, where the ill health of the 
king portended a new election soon.®! Far to the west, he backed a palace 
rebellion against the sultan of Fez, thus (temporarily) adding Morocco to the 
list of Ottoman client states.°? To the east and south, in Yemen, and in the 
marshes north of Basra, his appointees put down rebellions that threatened 
Ottoman communications with the Indian Ocean.®? When a sultan in distant 
Sumatra requested help against the Portuguese, Mehmed Pasa had munitions 
sent out from the Red Sea. On the steppe frontier, facing Russian forts on 
the Volga, he seized upon a plan for a canal from the Don to the Volga. In 
1569, thousands of troops protected thousands of workers, though Russian 
attacks doomed the project to failure. © 
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Opportunities on the Hungarian frontier had to be evaluated in this wider 
context. For example, if the Porte’s current objective was to block the elec- 
tion of a Habsburg king in Poland-Lithuania, © one had to encourage the idea 
that the Ottomans could live at peace with their Christian neighbors. Whether 
it was time for peace with the Habsburgs or time for war, Mehmed Pasa had 
a network of kinsmen in key positions ready to do his bidding along the 
frontier.’ In Bosnia, the Sokolovié clan provided six of the seven sancak- 
begs serving from 1554 to 1580. Not every member of the family distin- 
guished himself.® But several who had close ties to the grand vezir served 
long tenures. Mustafa Pasa, mentioned above, had an eight-year term as pasa 
of Buda (1566-1574). His brother, another Mehmed Pasa, was sancakbeg of 
Bosnia for eight of the ten years from 1564 to 1574.7 Ferhat Beg, also 
mentioned above, ruled Klis from 1566 to 1574 and Bosnia from 1574 to 
1588, as sancakbeg until 1580 and then as pasa.7! 


A Mature Ottoman Province 


By 1563, Bosnia had been Ottoman for a century, long enough to begin 
shedding its character as a frontier province organized for war. In fact, four 
new sancaks now separated Bosnia from the Habsburg lands to the north and 
south: Pozega and Cazma in the northwest and Klis and Lika in the south- 
west. 72 In 1550, when Ulama Beg resumed his campaigns in Slavonia, he did 
so as sancakbeg not of Bosnia but of Pozega.” Conversely, it seems that 
Bosnia’s governors no longer had to be men of proven military prowess. 4 

If Bosnia had a majority-Muslim population by the 1530s, Islamicization 
proceeded much more slowly in the new sancaks.’> The “superior urban 
civilization” that the Ottomans brought to the Balkans was also more evident 
in Bosnia. Sarajevo, dotted with mosques and religious schools endowed by 
officials, was the largest city in the Balkans, with around eleven thousand 
households by 1600. Closer to the frontier, Banja Luka, the capital from ca. 
1550, had only four thousand people. But it too had its prosperous men, 
centered on the sancakbeg’s court. Ferhat Beg Sokolovié saw to it that his 
estates in what had been Venetian Dalmatia returned a good profit, and he 
used his wealth for endowments that gave Banja Luka the physiognomy of a 
Muslim capital.”° Like other Islamic cities, Sarajevo and Banja Luka had 
neither elected magistrates nor statutes of their own. The dizdar (fortress 
commander) served as town governor, with responsibilities for keeping pub- 
lic order. 7” 
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Sancakbegs had authority over the ranks of military, judicial, and finan- 
cial officials. But they might serve only briefly, and even while in office they 
might be away on campaign. Lesser and more permanent officials thus took 
up the reins of governance, at least informally.78 The dizdar of the capital 
city often played such a role. In Pozega, the man who became dizdar in 1544 
served long enough to welcome Sultan Suleyman to his spacious house in 
1566. The captain of Gradi8ka, serving from 1540 to 1560, repopulated thir- 
ty-five villages in the surrounding area. 7? Financial officials too could remain 
in place for years. Memishah Beg was defterdar or treasurer of Bosnia for 
twenty years. He resided at Gabela on the lower Neretva, where profits from 
the lucrative salt trade were divided between Dubrovnik’s merchants and the 
Ottoman fisc.8° These men, with other officials and wealthy merchants, made 
up the urban elite, the esrafi.8! Like the landed aristocracy of pre-Ottoman 
Bosnia, they too had a taste for fine cloth and other foreign luxuries. 

As in former times, Dubrovnik’s merchant houses sent woolens and silks 
from Italy into Bosnia in exchange for various raw materials; around mid- 
century, what they mainly wanted was grain, obtained through private ar- 
rangements with landowners.*? In terms of notarized commercial credits, 
Sarajevo ranked third among Dubrovnik’s Ottoman trading stations, far be- 
hind Belgrade but not far behind Sofia.*? At times, Ragusan traders dealt 
with countrymen who converted to Islam and now lived in Bosnia. ** There 
were also indigenous Bosnian Muslim merchants who traveled to and from 
Italy. In Venice, one group of traders recorded the loans from an orphan fund 
in Sarajevo that had financed their ventures. An Islamic form of commercial 
credit was thus now available, albeit not without risk, to enterprising Bos- 
nians.8> Trade—or rather customs revenue—was also a matter of state inter- 
est. Ottoman border provinces did not support the cost of their garrisons. 
From around 1560 the pasaluk of Buda®* had orders from the Porte to devel- 
op local incomes to help pay the troops. Bosnia’s military finances have not 
been studied, but it too was likely expected to boost local revenue. In 1563, a 
Spanish Jewish merchant®’ trading from the Balkans to Italy was given let- 
ters of recommendation to the Doge of Venice by the governors of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. °8 

Meanwhile, Bosnia continued to serve as a springboard for attack. A 
Habsburg military report of 1577 finds that Bosnia had 2,630 paid cavalry 
and 2,620 paid infantry at twenty-one named fortresses on the Croatian and 
Slovenian frontier, not counting “great numbers” of martolossi raiders and 
other unpaid soldiers.8? The report did not include fortified sites in the interi- 
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or of Bosnia, like Sarajevo or Banja Luka, where the sancakbeg had a large 
retinue under his direct command.” All in all, Bosnia’s fighting men will 
have matched or exceeded earlier estimates of nine thousand men, °! meaning 
that Habsburg forces in Croatia and Slavonia were outnumbered. This dif- 
ference mattered, because Bosnia and Croatia still shared a common border 
along the bend of the Una. 


Probing the Una Frontier 


Malkoé Beg,” a veteran of Ulama’s campaigns, was the leading regional 
commander of the 1550s as governor of Bosnia (1553-1554) and then of Klis 
until 1562. He had three possible lines of attack into Croatia: against the 
Habsburg remnant of Slavonia, between the Drava and the Sava; south of the 
Sava, across the Una toward the Kupa, the next river that flowed north to the 
Sava; or against the southernmost line of Habsburg fortresses, anchored by 
Bihac in the east and Senj in the west. In fact, few attempts were made 
against Senj** or Bihaé? during this period, and the Slavonian front now 
proved difficult to penetrate.°® By default, Malkoé Beg focused on the Una. 
Here, the principal obstacles were Nikola Zrinski’s fortresses on the river 
and, just to the west, his well-defended silver mines at Gvozdansko. In June 
1556, Malkoé Beg captured Kostajnica, Zrinski’s stronghold on the right or 
east bank of the Una. Ferdinand now extended Ivan Lenkovié’s authority by 
putting him in charge of the Slavonian as well as the Croatian sector of the 
frontier,°”’ as if to cover in this way a weak space between two well-defended 
areas. Sensing an opportunity, Malkoé and his confreres repeatedly led 
troops across the Una. If the defenders usually held out, often with help from 
Ivan Lenkovié or Zrinski, the attackers succeeded in another way, by ravag- 
ing and depopulating large tracts of land between the Una and the Kupa. 
Attacks became more frequent in 1559 after Malkoé Beg burned Zrinski’s 
mines at Gvozdansko. In 1560, Zrinski pursued and defeated an invading 
force.°8 But Malkoé Beg then forced the surrender of Zrinski’s fortress at 
Novigrad on the Una, west of Kostajnica, and thus opened another path of 
advance toward the Kupa. Against the advice of his elders, Malkoé’s son 
followed up with an attack in Slavonia, where he was killed in ambush. 
Malkoé Beg led a plunder expedition to avenge him, but fighting subsided 
over the next two years.® In 1562, when a new treaty of peace was con- 
cluded, Malkoé Beg was transferred away from the front line to Herzegovi- 
na, 100 
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Two years later, Mustafa Pasa Sokolovic, appointed for a second time as 
sancakbeg of Bosnia (1564-1566), resumed Malkoé Beg’s attacks along the 
Una. In June 1565, he camped with two thousand men before the fortress of 
Krupa on the right bank of the Una, some twenty miles northeast of Bihac. 
The captain of Senj brought up a relief force, but when he withdrew to Biha¢, 
Mustafa Pasa was able to force the surrender of Krupa. Since Krupa had 
guarded supply lines from interior Croatia, Biha¢ and the whole southern line 
were exposed to a new level of danger. But instead of moving on to Bihaé¢ as 
expected, Mustafa Pasa marched farther north and crossed the Sava into 
Slavonia, possibly because the Ottoman invasion planned for 1566 required 
clearing a path for the sultan’s progress to Hungary. Ban Petar Erdédy knew 
that Mustafa Pasa was coming and, near Ivani¢, repulsed the attackers. !9! In 
1566, Mustafa Pasa joined in the sultan’s march to Hungary, as did the 
sancakbeg of Pozega, who was killed at Szigetvar. During the siege, !°? Ban 
Petar Erdédy and his colleagues!" took advantage of lower troop levels in 
Bosnia by bringing a siege army to Novigrad on the Una. Novigrad resisted, 
but when the new sancakbeg of Pozega and his colleague from Klis brought 
some ten thousand men against the besiegers, they suffered a crushing 
loss.!°* These defeats may have led Grand Vezir Mehmed Pasa Sokolovié to 
conclude that Ottoman forces needed a pause in the fighting. !%° 


Toward the Kupa 


Still, if the Porte intended for the peace of 1568 to be observed, it was not 
evident on the Croatian frontier. From the start of his tenure in Bosnia 
(1568-1574), sancakbeg Mehmed Pasa Sokolovié!® acted as if no treaty 
were in place.!°7 He concentrated his attacks across the Una, where the 
juncture of the Kupa and the Sava was guarded by the fortress of Sisak, the 
main forward post for the defense of Zagreb. In August 1568 there was a 
major battle at Hrastovica, an old castle that defended a key point ten miles 
south of Sisak. In April 1570, the Croatian Sabor complained that “all of 
Bosnia” was attacking Hrastovica. There is no record of sancakbeg Mehmed 
Pasa’s thinking, but he probably assessed the strategic geography of the 
region much as Habsburg commanders did. In a contemporary memo pre- 
pared for the estates of Carniola, the author pointed out that if Hrastovica 
fell, the Ottomans could cross the Kupa, below Sisak, into the as yet un- 
plundered district of Turopolje and deprive Croatia of yet another populated 
area, 108 
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Meanwhile, it can hardly be said that the Croatians and their Austrian 
allies were observing the treaty. In 1569, the uskoks of Senj made a major 
incursion into the sancak of Klis, as far east as the border of Herzegovina. A 
priest of Zagreb, known as Deli Pop, led his own band of raiders until he was 
defeated and captured in 1570 by the sancakbeg of Pakrac. During the War 
of the Holy League (1571-1573), southern Croatia descended into a general 
state of war. From Klis, Sancakbeg Ferhat Beg Sokolovi¢ led Ottoman oper- 
ations in Venetian Dalmatia, ! while from Bosnia Sancakbeg Mehmed Pasa 
kept up pressure on Croatia. The uskoks, normally seen by the Signoria as 
Venice’s mortal foes, were now welcomed in Dalmatia as seasoned fighters 
against the Turks. Once the Venetians signed a treaty with the Porte in 1573, 
Ferhat Beg joined his colleague of Bosnia in excursions into Croatia. They 
burned a fortress south of Biha¢ in March 1573, and in August, Ban Juraj 
DraSkovié (r. 1567—1578) turned back an attack near the juncture of the Kupa 
and the Sava. At the Porte, Maximilian II’s ambassador, Karel Rijm, was at a 
loss to know whether continuing attacks into Croatia had the approval of the 
grand vezir. In January 1573, when Rijm mentioned a report of raids by the 
governor of Bosnia, Mehmed Pasa wanted to know whether the report came 
from Vienna or somewhere else. Rijm answered evasively, not wanting to let 
on that he was aware that exaggerated accounts of the border fighting on both 
sides were being circulated by Ottoman officials hoping to discredit the 
peace with Austria. Mehmed Pasa then struck his breast in token of his 
sincerity: “Far be it from me,” he said, to give such commands to the govern- 
or of Bosnia. In spite of himself, Rijm was inclined to believe him. !!° 

Vienna evidently chose to treat the governor of Bosnia, not the grand 
vezir, as the source of its problem in Croatia. Rijm and his successor, David 
Ungnad, interceded at the Porte to have sancakbeg Mehmed Pasa replaced. 
But as Ungnad’s chaplain ruefully admitted, the man they got in his place 
was even worse!!!: it was Ferhat Beg Sokolovié of Klis, another cousin, and 
a partner in sancakbeg Mehmed Pasga’s recent attacks in Croatia. In January 
1575, Ferhat Beg won a major victory near the headwaters of the Glina, a 
tributary of the Kupa. Herbart von Auersperg, the captain of Senj, was killed, 
and his head was sent to the Porte as a trophy. Some two thousand Habsburg 
soldiers were captured, including Herbart’s eldest son.!!? Bihac withstood a 
siege by Ferhat Beg in September 1575, but many other fortresses were 
captured by the Ottomans that year. In 1576, Ferhat Beg is said to have led or 
sponsored more than fifty incursions into Croatia. His greatest success came 
about twenty miles north of Biha¢, where he captured the small but strategi- 
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cally important fortresses of Buzim and Cazin.!!3 By now, Vienna had no 
illusions about Mehmed Pasa wanting peace on the Croatian frontier; Ung- 
nad was told the grand vezir would not even listen to any complaints about 
the governor of Bosnia.!!4 In fact, Mehmed Pasa had reason to be pleased 
with his cousin’s work. At Buzim and Cazin, the Ottomans had strongholds 
west of the Una to support further attacks toward the Kupa. 


VENETIAN DALMATIA 


A Dangerous Partnership 


After the war of 1537-1540, Venice built up its military capacity. From 
1542, a hundred light galleys were to be kept battle-ready at all times. On 
Terraferma, every seventh man was enrolled in the militia, as a galley oars- 
man or an arquebusier. Towns undertook ambitious fortifications alla mod- 
erna, with the Signoria paying one-third of the cost. A minor nobleman, 
Sforza Pallavicini, was the first commander of the land forces appointed 
solely on the basis of his military record (1546—-1573).!!5 The last wars 
against the Habsburgs in Italy (1526-1529) and against the Turks!!® left 
bitter memories and no desire for new military adventures. Hence the objec- 
tive of the buildup was to defend Venice’s possessions, not to seek new 
conquests. With Spain, Venice’s relations were frosty but correct.!!7 Even 
when it seemed, in the 1550s, that France might shake Spain’s hegemony in 
Italy,!'!8 the Signoria made no move. With the Ottomans better placed than 
Spain to harm Venice’s interests, keeping the peace was vital. 

Meanwhile, trade with the Ottoman lands flourished, especially at Aleppo 
and Alexandria, even if the new generation of young patricians rarely went 
abroad for apprenticeships in commerce.!!9 Ottoman intentions were 
weighed shrewdly in the reports presented by baili returning from the Porte. 
These accounts had their biases, including a certain eagerness to detect signs 
of an impending Ottoman decline. !2° In general, however, the relazioni are 
detailed and well argued, leaving a good impression of the intellectual caliber 
of their authors. !?! Their assessments of Ottoman policy aims and military 
resources are often cited with respect by modern Ottomanists. 

If Venice’s need for good relations with the Porte was obvious, the ques- 
tion that troubled the baili was what interest the Ottoman Empire had in 
maintaining good relations with Venice. One believed the Porte got better 
information on Europe from Venice than from the French or the Ragusans. !? 
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Another noted that Charles V could not threaten Ottoman maritime domi- 
nance in the eastern Mediterranean unless Venice chose to ally with him. !23 
Marino Cavalli (1560) saw Venice as indispensable to the Porte for distribut- 
ing to the West the spices and silks that passed through Ottoman customs. !24 
With slight variations, Cavalli’s point about customs revenue was the most 
common reason given as to why the Porte needed Venice. A predecessor of 
Cavalli reported that commercial taxes at the centers for trade from Asia— 
Baghdad, Aleppo, and Cairo—yielded a million ducats a year, roughly one- 
eighth of the sultan’s total revenue. !25 

But such figures were provided by Ottoman officials, and some Venetians 
doubted their veracity. Although the “common opinion” concerning 8 mil- 
lion ducats in total income still circulated in the 1570s, Marcantonio Barbaro 
(1573) and Antonio Tiepolo (1576) did not credit it.!2° In 1562, a Venetian 
secretary gave a much lower estimate of state income, at about 3,870,000 
ducats.'!7 If customs from the Asian trade!?8 did provide as much as an 
eighth of the sultan’s income, ties with Venice would indeed have been 
important in the Porte’s calculation of state interests, even if one takes Doni- 
ni’s lower figures!?? for overall revenue. But revenue considerations were 
not necessarily enough to forestall a war. After the Cyprus War, Tiepolo had 
a more somber explanation of why the Ottomans would now keep the peace: 
they knew they could seize what remained of Venice’s overseas possessions 
any time they wished. !3° 


Ottoman Encroachment in Rural Dalmatia 


As of 1559, Dalmatia consisted of thirteen cities, twelve islands, and thirty 
villages with a thousand inhabitants or more. In all, there were 99,560 souls, 
including 21,240 adult males.!3! Venice’s primary interest here, as always, 
was to safeguard the ports that protected the Zadar channel, through which 
merchantmen sailed to and from the East. The Signoria made generous sums 
available to its military architects, including, as of 1561, a total of 144,000 
ducats for fortifications in Zadar, where Gian Girolamo Sanmicheli also built 
anew system of cisterns. '32 To pay for these and other expenses, Venice took 
care to maintain its Dalmatian salt works, especially on the long island of 
Pag, west and north of Zadar; the net annual gain from the salt trade, estimat- 
ed at 50,000 ducats, was usually enough to cover annual fortification ex- 
penses in Dalmatia. !33 Finally, Venice needed a semblance of peace along 
Dalmatia’s borders as a visible fruit of its efforts to keep the goodwill of the 
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Porte. In fact, for the 1550s and 1560s, there are no reports of military 
operations in Dalmatia by Ottoman sancakbegs or their vojvods. 

But this governance from afar gave less attention to the countryside, 
where Ottoman officials nibbled away at Venetian prerogatives. “Turkish 
Morlacchi” were still replacing Venetian cultivators. In Sibenik’s contado, 
where sancakbeg Malkoé Beg of Klis had frustrated the Porte’s decision to 
return thirty villages to Venetian control, Turkish Morlacchi under his pro- 
tection still occupied the land.!34 Where territory was returned to Venetian 
control, as at Trogir in 1559 and at Sibenik in the 1560s, “Morlacchi, subjects 
of the sultan,” either refused to leave or signed on as tenants of the new 
proprietors. !35 In Trogir’s contado, Malkoé Beg “sequestered” the taxes of 
Venetian villages. !3° In Zadar’s countryside, a Klis official sent men to plow 
the fields of a Venetian village. When the bailo in Constantinople procured 
an appropriate command from the sultan, sancakbeg Ferhat Beg refused to 
honor it, alleging that the text was ambiguous. !37 Four years later, his succes- 
sor refused to honor a similar command because it made no reference to an 
Ottoman register listing the village in question as owing taxes to the sul- 
tan. 138 

Near Split, along the bay to the west and north, the coastal strip controlled 
by Venice was only a few miles wide. The now-Ottoman fortress of Klis, 
five miles away, loomed over Split. The small port of Solin, at the narrow 
end of the bay, was still Venetian. But Rtistem Pasa had endowed a pious 
foundation at Solin and also bequeathed land there to his widow, Mihrimah. 
Her proposal to rent her property to citizens of Split led to a long legal 
quarrel over whether infidel landlords should be allowed to have jurisdiction 
over tenants who were at least potentially Muslim. !39 Ottoman surveyors did 
their work without necessarily consulting the Venetians. For example, they 
“drew a line” from Solin to the Adriatic east of Split in such a way as to place 
two Venetian castles in Ottoman territory. !4° Meanwhile, the emin (customs 
collector) of Klis worked to gain control of the local salt trade. East of Split, 
men from a town formerly subject to Venice worked the salt pits for the 
emin, who was also building a warehouse. Split’s rector feared that if the 
emin went on to build a “redoubt,” where traders could meet safely, Split 
would altogether lose its share of the salt trade. !4! 

To counter encroachments of this kind, Venetian officials promoted reset- 
tlement of the contado by Venetian subjects. In the 1560s, when Zadar’s 
countryside was “beginning to be repopulated,” the cavalry commander in 
Dalmatia posted men to more than a dozen villages to reassure the settlers 
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and also to give Zadar timely news of any attack. If there were no large-scale 
attacks in this period, small-scale raids by Ottoman martolossi continued 
taking people and cattle as booty. But in a region where such raids were 
traditionally kept under control by counter-raids, the settlers “were not al- 
lowed to avenge themselves” because Venetian officials feared provoking 
the Ottomans. Hence the settlers moved away. The solution was to have a 
fortified site in the contado, with enough men to fend off raids. The castle of 
Zemunik, which had served this purpose prior to the war of 1538-1541, was 
thought especially suitable, !42 and by 1570 it seems that Zemunik was again 
a functioning fortress. !#3 


The Cyprus War in Dalmatia, 1570-1572 


News that the Ottoman arsenal was constructing war galleys at a furious pace 
led the Signoria to issue orders for mobilization. New warships were built, 
and new soldiers were recruited for the main overseas possessions—that is, 
Cyprus, Crete, Corcyra, and Dalmatia. When Zuane da Lezze took command 
of land forces in Dalmatia in April or May 1570, he found four thousand 
infantry stationed in or passing through Zadar. !44 Outside the city, however, 
Zadar’s contado was defended by ill-paid men who had never faced Ottoman 
regulars. Thus when Ferhat Beg invaded from Klis in the summer, he met 
little resistance. By capturing the town of Novigrad, he gained direct access 
to the Velebit channel. '4° He also burned the city of Nin northwest of Zadar. 
At Zemunik, the garrison deserted and had to be replaced. When the com- 
mander fell ill, he was replaced by the captain of a Venetian war galley, who 
then surrendered Zemunik to the Ottomans. !4¢ 

According to da Lezze, Zadar itself was not seriously threatened; it was 
“one of the greatest fortresses in Christendom” and capable of withstanding a 
long siege. !47 Some contemporary accounts have Ferhat Beg besieging Zadar 
in 1570, but at an improbably early date and with an improbably large num- 
ber of men. !48 During the summer of 1571, when Venetian galleys on station 
in Dalmatia had joined Don Juan’s armada, Ulug ‘Ali took advantage of their 
absence for a campaign of plunder. Men from his ships captured Bar and 
Ulcinj and burned villages on the island Pag. !*9 He too is said to have laid 
siege to Zadar, but when the city is known to have been bombarded, in 
September 1571, Ulug “Ali had already sailed away to join the Ottoman 
armada. 

After Lepanto, Venetian armies besieged Herceg Novi/Castelnuovo and 
Klis but failed to capture either one. They did retake Novigrad in May 
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1572.'!59 By now, the Ottomans were attacking in Corcyra and Crete, and 
Venice turned its thoughts to negotiations. The treaty of March 1573 recog- 
nized Ottoman conquests and promised an indemnity of 300,000 ducats; in 
return, the Ottomans were to give back fifty villages in the contado of Zadar 
and others around Sibenik. Ferhat Beg of Klis, ordered to draw a new border 
with Venetian colleagues, pleaded that he must first rebuild certain fortress- 
es. Then in 1575 he unilaterally set a boundary that preserved for the sultan 
almost all the territory his troops had occupied. The bailo protested, but 
when he came to Dalmatia in 1576 to join in drawing a new boundary, he 
ended by accepting an agreement that made few changes to Ferhat Beg’s 
border. !5! Thus more than half of what had remained of Zadar’s countryside 
was lost. !52 The contado had 8,000 Venetian citizens before the war but only 
1,600 in 1578.!53 This was a heavy blow. Yet Venice had chosen to accept 
the loss of Cyprus rather than continue the war, and rural Dalmatia was far 
less important. 


Zemunik in the Peace Negotiations of 1572-1574 


Mehmed Paga Sokolovic indicated what peace would look like as early as 
September 1571, telling the bailo that a Venice without Cyprus could no 
longer claim to stand on an equal footing with the sultan. Hence, if they 
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wanted peace, the Venetians must either become Muslims or pay tribute. !*4 
Meanwhile, France’s King Charles IX, anxious to pry Venice loose from its 
alliance with Spain, sent Francois de Noailles to the Porte. In Venice, en 
route to Istanbul, Noailles learned that the Venetians had demanded his re- 
call: the Signoria wanted peace with the sultan, but without being dependent 
on French mediation. !5>5 On orders from Paris, Noailles proceeded to Istan- 
bul, where he was watched closely by Maximilian II’s ambassador. !°° 
Noailles saw that Venice would not abandon the war while the armada of the 
Holy League remained at sea.!57 The poor condition of the new Ottoman 
fleet convinced him that this empire, the enemy of all Christians, would 
suffer another disaster; he thus left the Porte without authorization and went 
to Dubrovnik.!>8 But Don Juan’s fleet accomplished nothing, and Venice 
decided to send an ambassador to seek peace. Andrea Badoer arrived in 
August 1572. !59 

The mediator of the talks that followed was not Noailles but Solomon 
Ashkenazi, known as Rabbi Solomon, who was the personal physician of 
Bailo Marcantonio Barbaro and a member of the grand vezir’s entourage. By 
February 1573, Rabbi Solomon and the Ottoman grand dragoman had a text 
that Badoer endorsed, under the terms described above: except for Cyprus, 
“villages and places and borders would be held as before the war.” Out of 
respect for France, signing of the treaty was delayed until Noailles got back 
in March. !® 

In the Ottoman diplomatic style, it was unseemly for a capitulation 
granted by the sultan !®! to descend into niggling detail. Boundary discussions 
thus followed the treaty instead of preceding it, and the single most conten- 
tious issue was Zemunik. In order to get around the Ottoman policy of not 
giving up fortresses captured during a war, Badoer and his colleagues con- 
tended that Zemunik was not fortified. This ploy was upended when one of 
Ferhat Beg’s men went there and found a castle with four towers. Also, 
Ferhat was reportedly preparing a brief asserting that a mosque had been 
built in Zemunik, making another reason why it could never be returned. !® 
The Venetians tried to forestall him with a brief of their own, based on the 
language of the capitulation. The text said that each terra should remain as it 
was before the war, but “all nations” understood that a terra was “a place 
with jurisdiction” over surrounding villages. Thus Zemunik, despite its for- 
tifications, was not a ferra but a mere village, subordinate to the terra of 
Zadar. '°3 The Ottomans, however, were not impressed by arguments from 
the distinctively European idea of a law of nations. !® But the Venetians also 
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argued, in a second brief, that the sultan had sworn by his immutable word to 
uphold the capitulation. This was an argument that might gain traction at the 
Porte if used with care. !®> Yet Badoer miscalculated by not handing over the 
first installment of the 300,000 ducat indemnity at a “kiss-the-sultan’s-hand” 
ceremony on November 3 (his idea was not to deliver the money until given 
a border settlement “in keeping with the capitulation”). The grand dragoman 
conveyed Mehmed Pasa’s angry reaction: “Do you take the sultan for a 
merchant to whom you need not give unless he gives to you?” !6 

The final blow came when the Venetians learned that Ferhat Beg had sent 
“ten sacks of silver akge”!®7 to Zemunik to buy land and build a mosque. !®8 
If Zemunik had not had a mosque before, it did now. Mehmed Pasa now 
seized Badoer by his vest and spoke frankly: although his instructions re- 
quired him to abide by Venice’s understanding of the capitulation, his stand- 
ing was such that if he chose to end the ongoing contention, the Signoria 
would approve his decision. !°? Badoer accepted a face-saving clause remit- 
ting the decision on Zemunik to the sultan. Mehmed Pasa told Noailles the 
castle would be torn down, but Zemunik remained as an Ottoman fortress. !7° 
Its loss deprived Venice of the last forward position from which to defend 
Zadar on the landward side. As Bosnia’s sancakbeg Mehmed Pasa said in a 
brief arguing for the retention of Zemunik, the Ottomans could now put 
pressure on Zadar from Zemunik any time they chose. !7! 

Once peace was concluded, the sancakbeg of Herzegovina advanced a 
plan for promoting commerce between Venice and the Ottoman Balkans. In 
collaboration with Daniel Rodriguez, a Spanish-Jewish merchant, he sug- 
gested to the doge that Split’s harbor be refitted to support a more active 
trade with the hinterland. The proposal piqued interest in Venice because it 
offered a better future for Split, which had suffered heavily in the war. 
Moreover, for a Dalmatia reduced in area and population and less capable of 
defending itself, closer economic ties with Ottoman provinces would have 
made sense. But the rector of Split and certain other prominent men abhorred 
the idea of having Jews as business partners.!’? The time for putting the 
relationship between Dalmatia and its Ottoman neighbors on a new footing 
had not yet come. 


The Uskoks and the Cyprus War 


In 1559, Fabio da Canal reported on his two-year tenure as commander of 
four fuste charged to defend the seas against the uskoks at an annual cost of 
50,000 ducats. To prevent them from surrounding trading vessels with their 
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barks, da Canal kept his warships between merchant convoys and the coast. 
When the emin of the Neretva region armed two brigantines to protect Otto- 
man ships sailing west, da Canal convinced the emin that he, as captain 
against the uskoks, would be “shamed” if it were to appear that he needed 
help in safeguarding the Gulf. To curtail overland raids, da Canal went to 
Senj on behalf of the Signoria and also “the emperor’—that is, Sultan Suley- 
man. Finding the Senjani defiant, he blockaded the harbor for four months, 
cutting off supplies of grain and wine.!73 Da Canal was not modest in re- 
counting his accomplishments, but even if one makes allowance for some 
exaggeration, his optimistic tone seems warranted. The uskoks could not in 
fact challenge Venice’s dominion over the Gulf, and their small craft seldom 
captured merchantmen at sea.!7 They did better by attacking ships anchored 
in Ottoman ports and ferrying stolen goods back to the small harbors whence 
they came. !75 

The problem, as da Canal acknowledged, was that the uskoks had support 
from Venetian subjects. In Zadar, da Canal found a house with a balcony 
suspiciously close to the town wall, where eighteen men from Senj and 
Rijeka “lived idly, under pretense of trade”; he ordered all foreigners to leave 
the city and had balconies close to the wall torn down. !7° Some plunder from 
the raids was disposed of in markets on the Venetian island of Krk, ten miles 
from Senj, where the Senjani were steadily acquiring houses and vine- 
yards.!77 The raiders steered clear of the main sea lanes, sailing along the 
Velebit channel and through the Novigrad Strait into the Novigrad Sea, from 
which they could strike towns and villages in Lika, which was from 1578 a 
separate sancak. Da Canal called at villages near Novigrad, instructing them 
to make smoke signals when uskoks came, but he did not expect his orders to 
be obeyed.!78 In 1567, another official noted that watchmen stationed oppo- 
site the town of Novigrad often joined in the attacks instead of reporting 
them; they needed to be replaced by reliable men—that is, Italians. As to 
stationing cavalry in Novigrad, he doubted that this would be more than a 
partial solution; in a heavily forested area, raiders easily eluded cavalry not 
supported by infantry. !79 

During the Cyprus War, as in 1537-1540, men who could evade Ottoman 
defenses were an asset. On Krk, subject to raids from Ottoman Obrovac, the 
proveditor hired uskoks for defense and to “damage the enemies of Venice.” 
But he eventually let them go: “They were not well-minded to the service of 
Your Lordship.” On the mainland, Zuane da Lezze “gave free rein to ban- 
dits” because he did not have enough good men. Even when Italian recruits 
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arrived, he found that “uskoks and Morlacchi” served better, because they 
put up with rough conditions that others could not abide. Da Lezze wanted to 
hire men from across the Habsburg frontier but could not do so because 
Maximilian IT had forbidden Croatian captains to let their men participate in 
Venice’s war. !8° But the uskoks did not wait on Vienna’s permission. Early 
in 1573, some of them joined the men of Trogir to raid an Ottoman village, 
taking two hundred captives and two thousand cattle. !8! 

Peace did not end the raids,!82 nor the support that uskoks enjoyed in 
Dalmatia. One official saw it as sympathy between “two bands of robbers.” 
Another spoke of “kinship and friendship” between peoples artificially di- 
vided by a border. !83 Modern scholars see both groups as sharing a “frontier 
code” that accepted violence in defense of one’s honor. Did they also share a 
common ethnic or national identity? The debate on this point is too compli- 
cated and too important to be summarized here in a sentence or two. !*4 In 
any case, there clearly was local sympathy for the uskoks, and it seems to 
have increased after the war. One reason for a pro-uskok drift of opinion is 
suggested by what the rector of Zadar heard under his window in 1574, a 
song whose words he pretended not to grasp: Venice was a sandbar; the 
Ottomans were a stream washing it away. !8 


HABSBURG CROATIA 


Habsburg Ottoman Policy, 1556-1576 


Ferdinand I, as King of the Romans, became de facto sovereign of the 
empire after Charles V’s abdication in 1556. But the novelty of an abdication 
required that new procedures be devised by the electoral princes, three of 
whom were Protestant. !86 Hence Ferdinand persuaded Charles not to publish 
his decision in Germany until the electors had made arrangements. In Frank- 
furt, in March 1558, the electors “proclaimed” Ferdinand emperor after he 
swore to uphold the Peace of Augsburg. !8’ His careful respect for the em- 
pire’s consultative traditions was probably one reason why subsequent diets 
voted large grants for Hungary. '88 Meanwhile, the Austrian provinces had 
roughly doubled their annual subsidies, and they would maintain this higher 
level into the reign of Maximilian IT. '!*° Finally, the Hofkriegsrat was begin- 
ning to coordinate command decisions.!% All in all, Emperor Ferdinand I 
(1558-1564) was now in a better position to face the Ottomans. 
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There remained an obvious disparity in power requiring deference to the 
sultan. A prince’s dignity had to be maintained,!9! but not if it provoked 
Suleyman to send 150,000 men against Vienna. In keeping with the 1547 
treaty, Ferdinand remitted annual sums that everyone understood as trib- 
ute.!92 He promised that his border captains would keep the peace, and he 
occasionally meted out severe punishment to miscreants.!93 At times, his 
ambassadors at the Porte struck a tone that may be called obsequious. !*4 Yet 
no prince with blood in his veins could fail to look for opportunities, even 
against a dangerously potent rival. Behind the sultan’s back, Ferdinand nego- 
tiated treaties for the eventual annexation of Transylvania, in 1538 and again 
in 1551. He also sent armies against Ottoman Buda in 1541 and 1542. All 
these ventures failed. Yet Ferdinand continued to pursue his claims to Hun- 
gary with “unbelievable tenacity.” !% 

In April 1556, the vezirs were ready to negotiate a new treaty, but on one 
condition: the fortress of Szigetvar must first be razed. Ferdinand no doubt 
knew better than to capitulate to a demand of this kind, but before making a 
decision, he took more than a year to seek advice from each of his hereditary 
lands as well as the imperial diet. !9° In the hereditary lands, as in the empire, 
nobles and estates collaborated more willingly in policies in which they had a 
voice. In this case, all agreed that Szigetvar must not be abandoned, for it 
defended Austria as Belgrade had once defended Hungary. Thus men from 
Szigetvar were allowed to extend their raids targeting Ottoman forts and 
Danube shipping above Belgrade. Their aim was to weaken Ottoman posi- 
tions facing Styria and to cut the supply lines that might enable Buda to 
support advances toward Vienna. !97 

Ferdinand was following a dual track. At the Porte, Busbecq was to tell 
the vezirs that Szigetvar’s garrison had been ordered to cease their raids. At 
Szigetvar, Archduke Maximilian, then supervising fortifications, was given a 
list of targets for the raiders. Keeping the enemy off guard seemed to bring 
results. In 1562, ‘Ali Pasa offered something that Habsburg negotiators had 
sought in vain for fifteen years—that is, a credible promise of fixed boundar- 
ies in Hungary. Yet Ferdinand had this clause deleted from the final agree- 
ment.!98 One may infer that he and his advisers judged that a good forward 
defense offered better security than boundary markers. This choice did, how- 
ever, entail an assumption—namely, that an aging and infirm sultan would 
not likely go to war for the sake of a single fortress. !9° Meanwhile, with a 
new treaty in place, Habsburg commanders took stock of their defenses. A 
1563 survey of the border identified forty-one fortresses in Croatia and twen- 
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ty-one in Slavonia where improvement was urgently needed. 29° How money 
for these projects might be raised was another matter.2°! This problem, like 
the gamble at Szigetvar, was bequeathed to Ferdinand’s sons. 

Maximilian IT (b. 1527) showed as a young man clear sympathies for 
Lutheranism. Conflict within the family became public in 1557 as Ferdinand 
tried to expel suspect preachers from his son’s household. Maximilian even- 
tually bowed to reality, swearing in May 1562 never to abandon the Catholic 
religion.2°2 Only now did Ferdinand make arrangements for the succes- 
sion.2°3 Maximilian was crowned king of Bohemia, King of the Romans, and 
finally king of Hungary.?°* He was also to receive the duchies of Upper and 
Lower Austria. Tyrol’s independent streak was recognized by assigning it to 
Archduke Ferdinand (1529-1596), Ferdinand’s second son. Archduke Karl 
(1540-1590), the third son, became ruler of Inner Austria—that is, Styria, 
Carinthia, and Carniola. 

As the prospective ruler of a polyglot state, Maximilian learned seven 
languages.2°>5 While serving in various posts, he came to dislike his father’s 
easy tolerance of noble privilege and traditional procedures; his own interest 
in reform would be evident in a Hofkammer ordinance of 1568 and in tenta- 
tive interventions against a Slavonian estate owner who abused his peasants 
egregiously.2°° Yet, as king and emperor, Maximilian kept scrupulously to 
the precedents of Ferdinand’s reign. Thus, only unimpeachable Catholics 
were appointed to the higher civil offices. The key members of his privy 
council, such as Hans Trautson, had all served under Ferdinand. Georg Gien- 
ger was even persuaded to come out of retirement. Like his father, Maximil- 
ian listened carefully to these men and tended to follow their advice. 2°” 

The younger Maximilian had also faulted Ferdinand for excess caution in 
dealing with the Porte. Here, too, he swung round to a different view. 28 In 
1558 and 1559, while serving as overall commander in Hungary, Archduke 
Maximilian was evidently uncomfortable with the strategy of forward de- 
fense. When the pasa of Buda threatened to attack unless he stopped work on 
a fortress near Szigetvar, Maximilian complied, lest he give the Ottomans an 
excuse for violating the truce.2°? Ferdinand had him resume work and re- 
minded him that new fortifications at Szigetvar too must be completed, what- 
ever the Ottomans said. As for raids from Szigetvar, the fact that Maximilian 
asked his father for a list of “suitable” targets for raids suggests that he did 
not want to make such decisions himself.2!° As king and emperor, he evinced 
the same cautious temper. In 1564, when the Transylvanians conquered Satu 
Mare/Szatmar,?!! Maximilian wondered about notifying his ambassador at 
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the Porte of this breach of the 1562 treaty. Archduke Ferdinand told him he 
had to complain to the sultan and demand that Szatmar be returned.?!2 In the 
end, he decided the issue as his father would have done: he endorsed the 
counter-attack that recovered Szatmar, even though it increased the likeli- 
hood of war.?!3 In 1566, the large army he assembled failed to accomplish 
anything; after the loss of Szigetvar, this genial man brooded in silence for 
days. From the sour taste of defeat, he evidently concluded that the Ottomans 
must on no account be provoked.?!4 

The stark reality of a lost war was made clear to Vienna in tough negotia- 
tions that followed the treaty of 1568. The Ottomans insisted on regulating 
the border according to a defter or tax register drawn up by the treasurer of 
the pasaluk of Buda. This document, claiming for the sultan lands and castles 
that were de facto occupied by Habsburg subjects, gave Ottoman command- 
ers license to attack. Moreover, along this border the two parties were not to 
be equal. On the Habsburg side, Ottoman commanders would continue to 
collect taxes from villages that had “voluntarily” agreed to pay; on the Otto- 
man side, Habsburg lords would lose all claim to incomes they had collected 
before the war. These were a conqueror’s terms. Maximilian’s ambassa- 
dors—capable and respected men—were not able to achieve more than mi- 
nor concessions. After six years of talks, they obtained a new treaty provid- 
ing that disputes concerning the interpretation of the Buda defter would be 
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referred to a joint commission. In fact, neither side expected such a commis- 
sion to meet, much less to resolve to contentious issues. Rather, diplomacy 
on these lines was tantamount to a sanction for Kleinkrieg. As one Habsburg 
diplomat remarked, Maximilian and his border lords must protect their lands 
not by negotiation but “in fact and deed.” 2!5 

Yet if Kleinkrieg was unavoidable, Maximilian sought to limit border 
infractions from his side. As they appear in Habsburg correspondence, Otto- 
man complaints refer mainly to the hajduk raids that were recognized as 
difficult to control.2!© The only Habsburg fortress said to have launched 
major assaults was Kanizsa, some fifty miles east and north of Szigetvar; in 
turn, Kanizsa was the target of a full-scale Ottoman attack in 1571.2!7 In 
forwarding his grievances, Maximilian took the path of least resistance. In- 
cursions from Buda were protested at the Porte, not in Buda, whose pasa 
“took it very ill” if presented with complaints. Attacks from Bosnia were 
treated as initiatives of the sancakbeg, possibly because Maximilian chose to 
credit Grand Vezir Mehmed Pasa’s protestations of good faith.?!8 In negotia- 
tions for a new treaty, he wanted, but did not get, a clause banning all new 
fortifications.?!° Still, his caution in dealing with the Ottomans had limits. 
When the Porte in 1575 demanded the razing of a new fortress near Satu 
Mare, Maximilian, after consulting with his advisers, refused to be intimidat- 
ed. 220 

Archduke Karl was the first Habsburg prince to be educated by the Jes- 
uits.22! By 1564, when he took up residence in Graz, nobles and burghers in 
his three duchies were predominantly Lutheran; in 1572, the zealous Catholic 
prince was compelled to promise the nobles and towns freedom of worship. 
He bided his time, however, and by the end of his reign he was able to begin 
expelling Lutheran pastors from the towns; their successors, sometimes Jes- 
uits, won new converts to the old religion.?”* Even before he began interfer- 
ing with their religious choices, Karl’s subjects found that having a ruler of 
their own was a mixed blessing. Since they were not directly governed by the 
emperor, the Inner Austrian estates could no longer send “embassies” to the 
imperial diet to plead their case. This was a source of constant complaint, the 
more so because Hungary got the lion’s share of the diet’s allocations, with 
smaller sums for Slavonia and Croatia.??3 

Perhaps because of his intolerance, Karl has not been popular with histo- 
rians; there is no biography.2?+ This neglect is unfortunate. Karl corre- 
sponded with Maximilian continually about the parlous condition of the bor- 
der, 225 and the Turcica section of the Austrian State Archives is replete with 
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his letters. For the first time, a ruling prince kept an eye on all the various 
bodies that were meant to work in unison along the frontier. Karl added 
military staff to his Hofrat and commissioned reports on defending the Una- 
Kupa region.2?° If Maximilian favored superannuated advisers, Karl was 
impatient of a commander who had been kept on too long: Ivan Lenkovic did 
not have war councilors from the three Austrian duchies at his side,?2’ as the 
law required, and it was time to honor his requests for dismissal.2?8 In 1566 
Maximilian II entrusted the Slavonian-Croatian frontier to Karl, and then the 
Hungarian frontier as well. Yet the fact that Maximilian retained final author- 
ity for himself?2? was symptomatic of the difficulties that an energetic prince 
faced in operating within the structure of a composite monarchy. 

In theory, Archduke Karl’s powers extended to the garrison at Senj, but 
since their pay was as much as three years in arrears,?3° the soldiers did as 
they pleased. Karl agreed with a Venetian emissary in condemning the “evil 
deeds” of these men, but what to do with them was another matter. His 
advisers recommended moving the uskoks “back into the forest,” well away 
from the frontier, but Karl himself swore never to give them shelter in his 
Austrian lands.?3! Elsewhere in Croatia, the Sabor answered only to Maxi- 
milian, as king of Hungary. But the deputies did recognize, by January 1571 
if not earlier, that Karl had been given authority over the frontier. They also 
agreed to his request that specified nobles be responsible for provisioning 
specific frontier garrisons.”?2 There was in fact grounds for agreement be- 
tween the archduke and the deputies; the Sabor was an assembly of lesser 
nobles, often hostile to magnates, and Karl supported their objections to the 
exemptions that magnates and prelates claimed from the dica or hearth tax in 
Slavonia.233 When Hungary’s Chamber of Accounts reported that collectors 
were diverting dica revenue to Nikola Zrinski—even though he was no long- 
er the ban—Karl backed their efforts to discipline the wayward officials. 734 
In other respects, however, the Sabor objected to Karl’s concerns for the 
dica. In their accounts, collectors were not listing peasant taxpayers by vil- 
lage, as the law required, and in so doing they opened the door to fraud; 
accordingly, the Chamber of Accounts sent investigators to Slavonia with 
Karl’s approval.?35 But the real issue in this dispute was the government’s 
demand for a new assessment of taxable property in Slavonia, an idea stoutly 
resisted by magnates and lesser nobles alike. Maximilian II had to intervene; 
the Sabor and the two co-bans were eventually persuaded to go along, but 
only after years of negotiation. 73° 
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Defending Croatia: 1556-1566 


As of 1556, the three Inner Austrian provinces had on their payroll, in Slavo- 
nia and Croatia proper, about 1,100 infantry and 1,500 light cavalry.?3? The 
commander of Styria’s men in Slavonia usually served as captain of 
Varazdin, as did the commander of Carniola’s men at Senj.238 Ivan Lenkovié¢, 
from the Carniolan branch of a Croatian family, was from 1547 commander 
of perhaps a thousand uskoks, most of them supported by grants of land in 
the Zumberacka region,2° on the border between Croatia and Carniola. From 
1557, he was also the overall commander of both the Slavonian and the 
Croatian sectors of the border, a position that was independent of the Aus- 
trian estates in theory if not in practice. Petar Erdédy, ban of Croatia from 
1557 until his death in 1567,24° had another thousand or so troops, in theory 
funded from the dica. Finally, Nikola Zrinski, from his power base in 
Medimurje, could bring his own men across the Drava to link up with Erdédy 
or Lenkovic. But pay for the ban’s men and for the garrisons supported by 
Styria and Croatia was almost everywhere seriously in arrears.*4! To cover 
the shortfall, Vienna still depended on magnates, like Zrinski and Erdédy, 
who borrowed against their own credit.?42 Also, “Germans” and “Hungar- 
ians” still mistrusted one another.” 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, Lenkovic, Zrinski, and Erdédy kept up 
good communications among themselves?** and with Austrian colleagues. 
When they combined forces, Habsburg commanders were often as not suc- 
cessful, especially in Slavonia, where Erdédy had lands of his own to de- 
fend24> and where the key fortresses—Varazdin, Zagreb, and Sisak—had 
Austrian garrisons.?*° Between February 1558 and December 1559, Ottoman 
invaders suffered three successive defeats in Slavonia. A further indication of 
a military “equilibrium” here was that Malkoé Beg razed the fortress of 
Cazma, since it could no longer be defended; the capital of the sancak was 
moved thirty miles southeast to Pakrac.247 Also in 1559, Zrinski claimed to 
have reconquered “certain hereditary lands” held by his ancestors in the 
sancak of Pozega.248 

Early in 1562, Erdédy and Zrinski launched a concerted assault. While 
the ban marched south and east from Krizevci to capture a fortress in the 
sancak of Pozega, Zrinski from his new base in Szigetvar?*? crossed the 
Drava and struck at Moslavina, where the sancakbeg of Pozega was busy 
with fortifications; caught by surprise, he withdrew toward Osijek, leaving 
his artillery behind.25° At the Porte, ‘Ali Pasa told Busbecq that if he had 
hitherto “closed an eye” to Habsburg border violations, mainly in Transylva- 
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nia, he took Zrinski’s unprovoked attack on an Ottoman sancakbeg as a 
“declaration of war’ on the sultan himself.25! Yet Moslavina did not prevent 
the conclusion of a new treaty in 1562. Slavonia’s defenses were not tested 
again until 1565, when Bosnia’s Mustafa Pasa Sokolovi¢é marched north to 
strike at Krizevci, only to be intercepted and thrown back at Ivani¢ by 
Erdédy. 252 

To the south, the Senj—Bihaé line was Carniola’s responsibility, and com- 
manders were not appointed without consulting the estates.2°3 Senj was not 
threatened, at least not after Lenkovié completed in 1558 the fortress of 
Nehaj (“Fear Not’) on a hill above the city.254+ Border violations in this 
region came primarily from the Habsburg side because Vienna allowed its 
fighting men in this distant region to support themselves by plunder. In any 
case, soldiers formally on the payroll were outnumbered by venturini who 
served for a share of the booty. To reach the Ottoman sancaks of Lika and 
Klis, raiders from Senj and Vinodol sailed up the Velebit channel and 
crossed Dalmatia,*°> thus causing problems with Venice. But if leaders had 
to be singled out, Ferdinand wanted punishment only for episodes of which 
the Venetians specifically complained. °° 

Bihac defended a salient jutting into Ottoman Bosnia, and here, too, the 
men were evidently expected to fend for themselves; in 1557, the Porte had 
reports of a captain of Biha¢ who attacked and bumed the city of Udbina, 
about forty miles to the south.25? Nonetheless, Biha¢ was seldom in dan- 
ger,2>8 at least not until 1565. In the spring of that year, Bosnia’s new 
governor, Mustafa Pasa Sokolovic, exposed Biha¢’s eastern flank by con- 
quering the Croatian fortress of Krupa on the upper Una.?°? The loss of 
Krupa, cutting off important supply routes to Bihaé, led the Hofkriegsrat to 
consider razing Biha¢. Following Archduke Karl’s intervention, it was de- 
cided to retain the fortress.2° Though its security gradually deteriorated, 
Biha¢ would remain in Habsburg hands until 1592. 

The Ottomans now concentrated their attacks north of Biha¢é into Habs- 
burg territory lying between the Sava and the Una.?6! One reason for the 
vulnerability of the Una frontier was that important fortresses on the Una 
below Biha¢—like Kostajnica and Novigrad—belonged to a magnate family 
that could no longer defend them. Nikola Zrinski’s relocation—to Cakovec 
and then to Szigetvar2°2—-served Austrian interests as well as his own, be- 
cause from these positions he helped to protect Styria, farther up the Drava 
and the Mur. But his center of power was now far distant from family 
holdings on the Ottoman frontier. Thus Krupa was entrusted to the captain of 
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Bihac, and Ferdinand in 1558 agreed to “take under his protection” the 
eponymous fortress of Zrin (west of the Una).2© A text from 1560 mentions 
“subsidies” provided to Zrinski, but it seems the actual flow of money was 
from Zrinski to Ferdinand. One reason he took on the captaincy of Szigetvar 
was to repay himself from its revenues for a loan of 10,000 thaler. 26* When 
the Sabor sought help for Zrin, Ferdinand’s commissioners replied that the 
crown could provide promised victuals but nothing more.2° Zrinski’s ab- 
sence likely contributed to the fall of Kostajnica in 1556, Novigrad in 1560, 
and Krupa in 1565.2% 

A further problem was that many noble castle owners between the Una 
and the Kupa had estates that were small to begin with and were now depop- 
ulated by Ottoman raids.”°’ The only magnate resident in this area was Count 
Franjo Frankopan Slunjski (1537—1572),°8 but despite his family’s prestige, 
he lacked the means to garrison and provision his eponymous castle of Slunj. 
As king of Hungary and Croatia, Ferdinand had the authority to decree a 
strategic triage so as to concentrate resources on the more defensible sites. 
Following a June 1558 “consultation” with the Hofkriegsrat, he issued a 
mandatum listing fortresses that were henceforth to be properly supplied and 
others that were to be demolished under the ban’s direction.*° In keeping 
with the first part of Ferdinand’s command, Croatia’s Sabor passed resolu- 
tions to ensure adequate labor-service (robot) and grain for the more impor- 
tant sites.27? But Ferdinand undermined his demolition order by exempting 
the castle of Zrin. In July 1558, nobles making up the Sabor flatly refused to 
raze the castles “in which we have placed our hopes.”?7! Ferdinand acknowl- 
edged defeat by postponing the implementation of his command. It seems 
that three castles were torn down, as well as a monastery near Hrastovica, but 
as of 1562 the deputies still resisted the destruction of additional castles. 2” 
The Ottomans will have known that Vienna’s plans had been frustrated. In 
attacking toward the Kupa, they would find soft targets. 


Defending Croatia: 1566-1573 


From the Ottoman victory at Szigetvar (September 1566) to the end of the 
Cyprus War (March 1573), neither government sought confrontation along 
the frontier. Mehmed Pasa thought a respite was in order after major cam- 
paigns in 1565 and 1566, and large commitments of troops were soon enough 
required at far distant points, in Yemen and on the Volga in 1569273 and in 
the Mediterranean from 1570 through 1572. Maximilian II for his part 
wanted no further confrontation with the Ottomans. Unlike Ferdinand, he 
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hoped to achieve a fixed border between Habsburg and Ottoman lands.*”4 
Instead, as noted above, his ambassadors struggled to ward off the Ottomans’ 
insistence on a border of their devising, which claimed Habsburg villages 
and castles.27> In the wake of defeat at Lepanto, Mehmed Pasa changed his 
tone—he insisted that while Suleyman had loved Venice and hated Austria, 
Selim II hated Venice and loved Austria2”“—but only briefly. In the end, 
Habsburg diplomats had to agree that border commissioners (if and when 
they met) would take an Ottoman defter as the basis for their discussions. 277 

There was now a new generation of Habsburg commanders. Styria’s Lu- 
kas Szeckel was overall commander of the Slavonian-Croatian frontier. 78 
Following Ban Petar Erdédy’s death in 1567, there was no lay magnate of the 
right age who could use his private wealth to support the ban’s office. Maxi- 
milian and the Sabor agreed on Croatia’s wealthiest prelate, Juraj DraSkovic, 
who was both bishop of Zagreb and abbot of the Cistercian abbey of Topus- 
ko. DraSkovic served from 1567 to 1578. Count Franjo Frankopan Slunjski 
served as co-ban until his death in December 1572. The two bans turned back 
Ottoman attacks at or near Hrastovica in August 1568 and July 1571. Early in 
1572, Veit Halleck attacked from Varazdin into Bosnia and Pozega with as 
many as five thousand men (or so Mehmed Pasa claimed); meanwhile, Juraj 
Zrinski, Count Nikola’s eldest son, raided near Virovitica from his base in 
Medimurje. In retaliation, the Ottomans burned the cloister at Ivani¢ (east of 
Zagreb) in April 1572.279 

There had now been nearly two generations of Kleinkrieg, punctuated at 
times by massive Ottoman invasions but never by real peace. The fact that 
enemy incursions had kept up for so long was a scandal, and someone had to 
be blamed. There are indications that rural folk in the Habsburg provinces 
held aristocrats responsible for not living up to the duties of their estate. 28° 
The nobles themselves, speaking through the provincial estates, put the 
blame elsewhere. At meetings of Styria’s parliament, deputies made 
speeches about how the Holy Roman Empire was failing in its obligations to 
Styria and sent delegations to Vienna to ask yet again for permission for an 
embassy to the diet. In Croatia, the Sabor complained that Maximilian’s 
failure to defend his subjects properly would force them to live in tree 
houses; they wanted him to make a personal appearance in Croatia, as Hun- 
gary’s kings of old had done.?8! They also objected to the fact that Archduke 
Karl and the Styrians were allocating sizeable sums for the fortification of 
Koprivnica, which guarded the Mur (and thus Styria), and none at all for 
Hrastovica, which was “the very key of the Christian faith,” for it protected 
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the “populous island” of Turopolje between the Kupa and the Sava. Maximil- 
ian knew all about the populous island; tax irregularities in a region that had 
“as many settlers as in all the rest of Slavonia” roused his indignation. But 
charges that the two co-bans blocked investigation of the alleged fraud 
brought the indignation of the Sabor: how could His Majesty’s officials 
impugn Ban DraSkovi¢é, who had not lost the “meanest fortress” to the ene- 
my, or Ban Slunjski, who spent day and night on the frontier??8* When the 
energetic Slunjski died unexpectedly in December 1572, no replacement 
could be found for a year and a half; DraSkovic, though now seen as old and 
unfit, continued as co-ban until 1578.283 

Nonetheless, there was a shared understanding of what had to be done. 
Since Ottoman attacks and martolossi raids were now pointed toward the 
“populous island” of Turopolje,*+ the appropriate counter-strategy was obvi- 
ous. Biha¢, which prevented the Ottomans from crossing the Una where it 
was shallow,28 had to be held at all cost. So did the principal fortresses 
guarding the Kupa, especially Sisak, where the Kupa enters the Sava, and 
Hrastovica, east and south of the Kupa.?8° The castles of impecunious no- 
bles—tleft standing, at the Sabor’s insistence—should not be neglected either, 
for even a few men could hold off raiders.28’ For example, at Brezth, which 
guarded a ford across the Kupa, the Sabor assessed eleven noblemen for 
money to keep eight soldiers on duty for a year.?88 Ban DraSkovié built two 
small enclosures (oppida) to serve as barracks for cavalry patrolling the 
countryside. 289 All these plans were sound from a military standpoint, but 
there was a catch. Every new project demanded provisions and especially 
labor from a peasantry that was already heavily burdened. 


Robot and Revolt, 1573 


During the course of the fifteenth century, the ancient custom of calling all 
able-bodied men to arms in a time of emergency was gradually abandoned by 
Austria’s rulers since peasants were of little use against mercenary soldiers. 
Maximilian I and his provinces worked out a new system whereby every five 
peasant households provided a man to be trained as an infantryman.2%° As it 
became more common for infantry units to have contingents of arquebusiers 
and then musketeers,”?! peasant soldiers were taught the use of firearms. 29 
Along the Croatian border, peasants had firearms with them as they worked 
their fields.293 Meanwhile, noble estates were taxed to support professional 
cavalry.?°* Nobles themselves were not assessed, at least not for ordinary 
taxes. 295 Rather, the so-called Guilt levied on noble estates was paid by their 
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tenants. Thus as the Austrian provinces increased the level of their subsi- 
dies, 2° the peasants paid the bill. 

The growing fiscal burden on the countryside was in some degree coun- 
ter-balanced by a rise in agricultural prices, in keeping with sixteenth-century 
population growth. While most peasants in Croatia were serfs, their legal 
status did not keep them from taking surplus production to market at weekly 
fairs. But noble estate owners also responded to market conditions. For ex- 
ample, they converted ground rents and other dues from cash obligations to 
payments in kind, to the disadvantage of their tenants. Nobles also had privi- 
leges with which no peasant could compete, including the right of “first 
purchase” for products of their estates and exemption from taxes on goods 
shipped across the border.?%” Finally, there was the growing list of wartime 
requisitions levied on the peasantry by the nobles who made up Croatia’s 
Sabor. For wheat, millet, and oats, rural households had standing obligations 
to deliver set quantities to nearby towns. The better-organized Austrian prov- 
inces had paid quartermasters for collecting and distributing provisions, but 
Croatia did not. Hence grain piled up in urban storehouses sometimes rotted 
for want of timely delivery to the designated destinations.298 Meanwhile, 
well-connected noblemen charged high prices for provisions they sent to the 
frontier. Conscientious officials highlighted the problem of profiteering, 2” 
but a government desperate to keep its outposts supplied chose not to take 
notice. 

A peasant’s most precious resource was his own labor, and this too was 
more and more demanded of him. Military planners recognized that men 
dragooned off to an unfamiliar site did not make the best workers. For the 
defenses he was constructing around Satu Mare, Lazarus Schwendi de- 
manded and got permission to hire men to dig for pay (fossatores).>°° But 
Vienna’s paymasters gave Hungary a higher priority, and there is no refer- 
ence to fossatores in published resolutions of the Croatian Sabor. Also, six- 
teenth-century Austrian officials had reshaped traditional notions of labor- 
service (robot), blurring the distinction between the liability for public works 
that was incumbent on all subjects and the duty of serfs to allocate some of 
their workdays to their lord’s land. The result was a general and in principle 
unlimited obligation to contribute labor as directed by local authorities. 3°! In 
Croatia, the Sabor levied assessments on noble estates for each project, and 
not for labor only; peasants also had to supply carts and, for new construc- 
tion, long oaken logs.3° If they resisted, the Sabor threatened a firm re- 
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sponse: rebels would face the death penalty, as in the time of King Wladislas 
11.303 

The rebellion of January 1573 broke out in a corner of Slavonia known 
for viticulture and cattle-raising. The estates of Susedgrad and Stubica, west 
of Zagreb, were from 1564 involved in a protracted ownership dispute be- 
tween two magnate families: Andrija Hennyngh’s sale of half of the estates 
to Franjo Tahy was contested by his widow and son-in-law. The serfs sided 
with the Hennynghs, even taking up arms, and for good reason. Tahy’s abuse 
of his tenants, including multiple rapes of peasant women, was richly docu- 
mented by a royal inquest. Maximilian II seized possession of Tahy’s half of 
the estates in 1567 and again in 1571, but only temporarily. In 1571, with 
Tahy back in control, the serfs killed his tax collector and sent a delegation to 
Vienna with new grievances; they also defeated the Zumberacka uskoks 
hired by Tahy. Although the Sabor denounced them for rebellion against His 
Majesty, the serfs believed they had acted within the law and were allowed to 
keep their weapons. The idea for a general insurrection a year and a half later 
seems to have originated from Susedgrad and Stubica. According to plan, 
some twelve thousand to sixteen thousand peasants were mobilized in three 
armies, two in western Slavonia and one in Carniola. For about a week, they 
controlled an area of more than two thousand square miles. From subsequent 
interrogations, it seems they aimed at abolishing the obligations incumbent 
on serfs, removing all barriers to free trade in foodstuffs, and defending the 
border against the Turks. One scholar suggests that they aspired to the honor- 
able status of free military colonists, like the Zumberacka uskoks. But in 
February, Vice-Ban Gaspar Alapy defeated two armies in Slavonia, and Car- 
niolan nobles did likewise on their side of the border. A reign of terror 
ensued; this region suffered more than in any Ottoman invasion. Thousands 
of men were killed, sometimes with their wives and children. 3 

More than ever, the nobles were now masters of the house in Croatia. 
Gaspar Alapy, the conqueror of the peasants, became co-ban, and the Sabor’s 
labor-service resolutions began specifying how much earth each worker was 
to move in a day.3° As with taxes, “remainders” of robot obligations had to 
be made good. In May 1574, for example, the Sabor assigned the “remain- 
der” of labor-services from 1572 to work at Brezth castle on the Kupa.3% 
Once a detailed plan for defense works all along the frontier was adopted in 
1577-1578, even more labor-service would be required. There is no simple 
connection between the rebellion of 1573 and the eventual consolidation of 
Croatia’s military frontier. But the brutal suppression of the revolt surely 
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made it easier for the Sabor to decree allotments of robot, and harder for serfs 
to refuse compliance. There was, however, an escape valve from about 1580: 
peasants familiar with the use of firearms could acquire the honorable status 
of military colonists by contracting for service on the frontier. 3° 


Beratschlagung 


Ferhat Beg’s successes in 1575 and 1576, notwithstanding the Sabor’s defen- 
sive preparations,?°8 brought consternation on the Habsburg side. At the 
Porte, Ambassador Ungnad took pains to recover the severed head of his 
friend and peer Herbart von Auersperg.3° The loss of Buzim and Cazin,?!° 
giving the Ottomans fortified positions west of the Una, was far more seri- 
ous. Buzim was to have been garrisoned and provisioned at the joint expense 
of its owner and the frontier command. But its lord neglected his duty, and 
wages due from government paymasters fell behind; when it was captured, 
this important fortress was held by three men. !! Human failings were always 
to be expected, but Buzim was not an isolated example, and the frequency of 
such episodes pointed up the general inadequacy of Habsburg defenses. 

As suggested at the end of chapter 3, the provinces and kingdoms that 
made up the Habsburg Monarchy were tied together by a process of consulta- 
tion. The German term Beratschlagung meant both the taking of counsel and 
the counsel given. For example, when the members of a provincial parlia- 
ment received a request from His Majesty, they “consulted” among them- 
selves before responding.?!? If Ferdinand did not like the response he re- 
ceived from his provincial estates, he asked the delegates to “consult” fur- 
ther.3!3 Discussion among the appointed councilors who served the monarch 
in his various lands was also a Beratschlagung. “Consultation” of this kind 
preceded the proposal for a strategic triage of castles in Croatia3!4 and the 
decision to continue peace negotiations at the Porte, notwithstanding the 
attack on Satu Mare.3!> In other cases princely advisers and estates deputies 
met together, as when “certain of His Majesty’s councilors and magnates, 
from his kingdoms and from the Austrian provinces,” convened in Vienna 
and “advised” him not to raze Szigetvar.3!© Insofar as princely advisers or 
estates deputies had to be apprised of current relations with the Porte in order 
to form an opinion, they received copies of recent dispatches from Istan- 
bul. 3!7 

In the Habsburg state, as in other composite monarchies of sixteenth- 
century Europe,*!8 discussion among the ruler’s councilors and discussion in 
his estates represented different principles of government. While the king- 
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emperor’s advisers were expected to consider the interests of the monarchy 
as a whole, discussion in local parliaments served to highlight provincial 
interests that were often overlooked in the capital. Thus the two principles 
often collided. For example, the need to reduce the number of fortresses was 
obvious to the crown’s military advisers, but not to members of Croatia’s 
Sabor, loath to condemn their peers to the loss of family castles. Historians 
sometimes describe such conflicts in terms of a dichotomy between a back- 
ward-looking provincial “particularism” and the advance of centralization, 
understood as a form of modernization.3!9 By this measure, Archduke Karl 
would qualify as a modernizer; he had little patience for the “consultations” 
by which one province could stall implementation of what a majority of the 
others had decided. 32° Yet the defense of provincial interests was not neces- 
sarily retrograde, and a more centralized government was not necessarily a 
better government. By trying to impose on their Low Countries provinces 
policies that they judged best, Ferdinand’s Spanish cousins provoked a rebel- 
lion that lasted for eighty years.32! In the Austrian case, too, Vienna did not 
always know best. Styria and Carniola had reason to complain about resource 
allocations that helped solidify Habsburg defenses on the Danube, but not the 
Drava or the Sava.3?? If the frontier was to be defended more effectively, any 
comprehensive plan had to incorporate the local knowledge of provincial 
stakeholders as well as the expertise of crown advisers. In other words, there 
was a need for more Beratschlagung, not less. 

Early in 1566, Lazarus Schwendi drafted, at Maximilian II’s request, a 
general plan of defense against the anticipated Ottoman invasion of Hungary. 
Archduke Karl, now in charge of the frontier, wanted to convene what he 
called a “high consultation” on the basis of Schwendi’s proposals. This was 
not feasible owing to the distances that key advisers would have had to 
travel; Schwendi, for example, would not leave Satu Mare.323 Karl had to 
settle for a meeting of the Hofkriegsrat apparently devoted to the questions 
of provisions; the quartermaster-general estimated it would take 100,000 
gulden a year to keep all the frontier fortresses supplied.324 In 1571, Maxi- 
milian reminded his Inner Austrian subjects that they had not kept up the 
laudable practice of sending knowledgeable men to Vienna every spring to 
have their annual war budgets gone through line by line. In fact, bringing 
estates deputies and military experts together was exactly what was needed; 
there was a Beratschlagung of this kind in 1573.325 

Around this time, Schwendi’s more detailed proposals for defending 
Lower Austria (Vienna) and Inner Austria launched a new round of consulta- 
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tions.326 At Graz, in April 1574, Schwendi warned the estates of Styria, 
Carniola, and Carinthia to stop looking to the Holy Roman Empire for de- 
liverance: “Because His Highness the Archduke receives little help from 
other Christian rulers, it is highly necessary that he defend himself.” Self- 
defense meant a society mobilized for war: nobles must participate in regular 
military exercises, ordinary subjects must be taught the use of firearms, cities 
must establish shooting guilds to encourage marksmanship, and border ten- 
ancies must be allotted only to peasants trained for war. From the time of 
Niccold Machiavelli’s The Art of War (1527), these were ideas that military 
theorists discussed, but nowhere had they been put into practice systematical- 
ly.327 The Inner-Austrian discussions touched off by Schwendi culminated in 
August 1575 when Archduke Karl convened a meeting of the three provinces 
at Bruck-an-der-Mur (Styria). After long debate, they agreed to most of 
Schwendi’s proposals. From this point on, estates deputies and military ex- 
perts began holding nearly continuous meetings to work out the details. 

If estates deputies were to be brought in on government planning, they 
had to be apprised of the current state of Ottoman-Habsburg relations. At 
Maximilian I’s behest, David Ungnad sent two circular letters to the Aus- 
trian estates from his post at the “German house” (nemci han) in Istanbul; the 
second letter, dated 1 October 1576, ran to fifty-four pages.328 Ungnad 
wanted his peers to understand that there was no prospect of restraining 
Ottoman power through alliance with Poland-Lithuania32? or any other 
Christian state. Nor could diplomacy pacify the border. Buzim and Cazin, 
where Muslims now prayed, would never be returned. Raids came almost on 
a daily basis, even with a treaty in place.*3° Ungnad meant to reinforce 
Lazarus Schwendi’s argument: the Habsburg lands had to rely on them- 
selves. Maximilian II died on 12 October 1576, but the process of consulta- 
tion launched under his auspices would continue into the reign of his son and 
successor, Rudolf II. 


CONCLUSION 


The Habsburg Monarchy and the Ottoman Empire had by now shared a 
hostile border for half a century. As they sought to maximize human and 
material resources, the two mega-states began to resemble each other in 
certain ways. For example, the regularization of consultative procedures 
among Ferdinand’s and Maximilian II’s advisers seems to have had some 
Ottoman parallels. During the latter half of the sixteenth century, the grand 
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vezir’s authority was restricted by requiring that his petitions to the sultan, 
hitherto presented in person, must be submitted in writing.?3! The Ottoman 
Empire had no hereditary aristocracy and thus no magnate clans whose vast 
holdings and entrenched privileges limited the ambit of the sovereign’s writ. 
Yet family dynasties like the Sokolovi¢, well represented among high offi- 
cials of the European provinces, found ways of transmitting political influ- 
ence to the next generation and thus created “alternative loci of power.” 32 
As for the armed forces, the conventional contrast between a developed West 
and a technologically backward Ottoman Empire has been largely discredit- 
ed. Ottoman as well as Habsburg infantrymen repeatedly adapted to ad- 
vances in gunpowder warfare. The flintlock muskets that Austrian soldiers 
carried, manufactured from about 1575 in Styria, were no better in quality 
than those of the sultan’s Janissaries.*33 Both sides drafted civilians into 
service, for digging trenches, cutting timber, and building fortresses. The 
Porte now levied a general wartime tax, the avariz, often in the form of labor- 
service. 334 

Yet despite the family resemblances between two warring states, there 
remained a fundamental contrast between the two forms of government. The 
sultan and his divan did not make requests of their provinces; they issued 
orders. Ottoman historians find that the empire’s command structure worked 
from the top down in practice as well as in theory, notwithstanding regional 
or provincial idiosyncrasies.335 An Ottoman province was represented at the 
capital only insofar as a pasa or a sancakbeg had at the Porte a secretary who 
represented his interests and facilitated communications back and forth. 33° A 
governor or governor-general might have to take into account the views of 
his military subordinates, 337 and the informal elite or esrafi of a given town 
may possibly have been convened now and then to give an opinion. 33° But 
there was not and could not have been Beratschlagung in the sultan’s lands, 
because no Ottoman province was “represented,” in the common European 
sense, by a duly constituted assembly that had a lawful claim to speak for the 
collective interest of local stakeholders. 

In the parts of Europe where they were to be found, 3°? provincial parlia- 
ments differed considerably. Most were dominated by the landed nobility, as 
in the Habsburg Monarchy, but in some cases, as in densely populated Hol- 
land,*4° rich burghers called the tune. Holland was unusual, too, for an in- 
tense debate about the locus of sovereignty. The Hollanders (if no one else) 
believed that they were not bound by a majority vote of the seven provinces 
that made up the Dutch Republic; in other words, sovereignty resided in the 
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provinces, not in the central or general government.34! This was an extreme 
view, unheard of in the eastern Habsburg lands. Nonetheless, the Habsburg 
sovereigns of Austria and Bohemia needed the consent of their provinces to 
levy taxes, and so did the Holy Roman Emperor, the king of Spain, *4? the 
king of France,3*3 and the regent of the Spanish Netherlands. This system of 
government, everywhere evolving, was tested as perhaps nowhere else on the 
long frontier of the Hungarian-Croatian kingdom. Could a monarchy obliged 
to respect local prerogatives compete with an empire whose political arrange- 
ments offered no lawful obstruction to commands from the top? This was the 
question posed by the Habsburg-Ottoman conflict. 
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Chapter Five 


War in a Time of Peace, 1576-1593: 


From 1576 to 1593, the lands that had once comprised the kingdom of 
Hungary did not experience a general war. Excursions from both sides con- 
tinued: in Upper Hungary, which shared a border with Transylvania; on the 
Trans-Danubian frontier in southwestern Hungary; and along the Kupa, near 
where Croatia shared a border with Bosnia. Since these ventures often in- 
volved five thousand men or more, it was reasonable to believe they had the 
blessing of their respective governments. Yet official reaction was invariably 
muted because each of the three mega-states with stakes in the region had 
good reasons for not wanting to commit the resources needed for an all-out 
war. 

For the Ottomans, Shi’ite Iran remained the great enemy. As Ferhat Beg’s 
representative at the Porte was reportedly told, even if Christian armies pene- 
trated as far as Istanbul, the sultan would still worry most about his eastern 
frontier where his real interest lay.2 Since Ottoman and Safavid forces had 
often clashed in the Christian principality of Georgia, the Caucasus region 
was one possible target for expansion. Opportunity beckoned in 1577 when 
the shah was preoccupied by Uzbek invaders who occupied historic Iranian 
cities in the northeastern part of his realm. The Ottoman capture of Tbilisi in 
1578 led the Iranians to seek an ally in Moscow, but to no avail since an 
ongoing war with Poland-Lithuania required all of Tsar Ivan the Terrible’s 
attention. Further Ottoman expeditions, supported by a massive mobilization 
of men and resources, led to the capture of Tabriz in 1585 and, in 1587, of 
Gori, the center of Georgian resistance. Although ten years of war in the 
Caucasus was a great burden on the Ottoman treasury, it redounded to the 
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sultan’s glory. As Shah ‘Abbas I (1587-1629) began his reign, the Uzbeks 
were the greater threat. Hence he agreed in 1589/1590 to a treaty that recog- 
nized recent Ottoman gains. Meanwhile, since it served the Porte’s interest 
to keep Hungary relatively calm, peace with the Habsburgs was renewed for 
eight years in 1584. In 1591 Emperor Rudolf II hoped to renew it again, but 
opinion in Istanbul had shifted. In a debate before the sultan, one vezir urged 
caution: victory in the East was due to Iran’s focus on the Uzbeks, not to 
Ottoman prowess. But his opponents carried the day.* Bosnia’s governor- 
general, Hasan Pasa, was already preparing a new offensive. 

Under Murad III (b. 1546, r. 1574-1595), state policy was not guided by a 
single personality. Though much older than his nearest brother, and thus the 
obvious successor, Murad had passed a quiet life as heir apparent. From 1562 
he had been a governor east of Izmir, in the town where he had been born. 
Until the early 1580s he lived monogamously with his wife Safiye, who in 
1566 gave birth to the future Mehmed III. Like his father, Murad avoided the 
public rooms of the palace, preferring his private chambers. But while Selim 
II had resided in the third courtyard, Murad II built a pavilion in the garden 
of the harem, with a domed throne room adjoining his bedroom. Communi- 
cation with the divan was now in writing—even with the grand vezir—and 
Murad’s chief advisers were men he had brought with him from western 
Anatolia: his tutor, his spiritual guide, and his comptroller. They undermined 
the authority of Mehmed Pasa Sokolovié and may even have encouraged the 
man who murdered him in 1579. Also, the fact that the sultan now lived in 
the harem enhanced the influence of his ladies. Nur Banu (d. 1585), the 
valide sultana, persuaded him to take multiple consorts, for reasons of state. 
As his harem grew, Murad endowed the office of Chief Black Eunuch with 
new powers. After Nur Banu died, decisions on appointments to high office 
were often swayed by Safiye or by the Chief Black Eunuch. > 

Murad II’s reign was long regarded as marking a period when Ottoman 
institutions began to weaken. The grand vezir had little authority, since the 
office changed hands eleven times under Murad’s rule as one harem faction 
or another promoted its favorite.® In 1580, when the last man who had been a 
vezir under Suleyman the Lawgiver died, Murad even considered abolishing 
the divan altogether. In the military hierarchy, ranks formerly awarded on the 
recommendation of field commanders were now Just as likely to be sold by 
court or harem officials.’? The greatest blow to the traditional system came 
when the government, desperate for silver to fund the war against Iran, 
lowered the silver content of the akce by 44 percent, probably in 1585. This 
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debasement reduced by nearly half the real value of treasury receipts, paid 
mainly in akge.8 One solution to the shortfall, apparently introduced soon 
after Murad III’s death, was to convert the timars that had hitherto supported 
the sipahis to tax farms, auctioned to the highest bidder.? Meanwhile, elite 
infantry units were paid in debased silver. In 1589, forced to accept coins 
“thin as almond leaves,” the Janissaries rebelled. For the first time ever, they 
broke into the divan and would not accept the bags of gold piled up by 
officials until Murad III agreed to give them the heads of two high officials. !° 

One can easily find Murad II portrayed as devoting himself to his pleas- 
ures while signs of collapse sprouted around him. Against this view, Baki 
Tezcan maintains that the whole idea of imperial decay was created by re- 
formist writers of the following generation: their resentment of the penetra- 
tion of the Ottoman elite by outsiders (notably the newly minted tax farmers) 
led them to see things in a gloomy light. In Tezcan’s reading of the sources, 
Murad’s regular promotion of favorites to high positions, seen by many 
contemporaries as a form of nepotism, is better understood as an attempt to 
reclaim authority for the sovereign at the expense of the households of the 
vezirs, which had become independent loci of power. '! It may be that Tezcan 
gives Murad HI more credit than he deserves, but it is hardly unreasonable to 
regard the immense power and wealth of a vezir like Mehmed Pasa 
Sokolovié as representing a danger to the state. More broadly, Tezcan fol- 
lows the tendency of recent students of Ottoman history in that he contests 
the notion of decline: the empire of the late sixteenth century did not fall 
apart; it was being reorganized along different lines. !” 

What matters here is what contemporary Europeans thought. At the Porte, 
diplomats scouted out any signs that the Turk might be relaxing his iron grip, 
and their reports were sometimes tinged with wishful thinking: “God willing, 
there is some beginning of decline.” !? But in an age when a ruler’s majesty 
was measured by external pomp, there was no doubt about whose court was 
most splendid. As a Venetian ambassador wrote, “all Christian princes must 
yield in magnificence to the Ottoman Porte, for I do not believe that any 
other court, even with great labor and preparation, can match what is to be 
seen on an ordinary day in the seraglio of the Gran Signore.” '* The Porte 
also had extraordinary days. At the celebration of Murad III’s enthronement 
in 1574, for example, 110 bags of gold coins were brought out for the custo- 
mary distribution to soldiers and officials; the sum involved, 1,100,000 duc- 
ats, was about half the annual income of the Venetian Republic. !° Two years 
later, for the wedding of the third vezir, the groom’s mother (it was Mihri- 
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mah, the widow of Riistem Pasa) paid an estimated 200,000 ducats for 
sweets and refreshments for the guests. For the circumcision in 1582 of 
Prince Mehmed (the future Mehmed III), court officials organized a fifty- 
five-day celebration, perhaps the most lavish festival in Ottoman history. '° If 
anyone were of a mind to argue that mere splendor did not mean real power, 
the sultan’s victory over Iran pointed to a different conclusion. With the 
Treaty of Istanbul, “the Ottoman Empire attained its maximum size.”!7 In 
sum, for actual or potential enemies, in Vienna, Venice, Cracow, Moscow, or 
Isfahan, !8 Murad III’s state looked as formidable as ever. 

In Venice, the Cyprus War cast a long shadow. To fund the war, the 
Signoria used an improved method of public borrowing: instead of imposing 
forced loans, on which interest was paid irregularly, the state guaranteed 
annual returns on voluntary deposits at the Mint, a quasi-independent agency. 
By 1574, interest on deposits at the Mint ran to over 500,000 ducats, about a 
fourth of total revenue. For the prudent Venetians, debt at this level was not 
sustainable, and another Turkish war was out of the question. !9 Also, Venice 
could not fight the Ottomans without Spain, and Spain was looking less and 
less like an ally. Venetians believed Lepanto had been their victory, but 
Spain had claimed credit and then abandoned the eastern Mediterranean, 
leaving Venice to face the sultan’s wrath. Tensions were also rising in Lom- 
bardy, along the border between Spanish Milan and Venetian Terraferma. 
Meanwhile, the Counter-Reformation offensive against heresy, backed by 
Catholic Spain, threatened the interests of a mercantile city. Papal officials, 
concerned about Protestant visitors from the north, made Venice nervous by 
proposing a local branch of the Roman Inquisition, answerable to the pope. 7° 

Finally, the Cyprus War had demonstrated once again the precariousness 
of Venice’s lifeline to the East. The merchant shipping of Dubrovnik, Ven- 
ice’s rival, reached unprecedented levels during the war.?! It was also not 
entirely clear that the government remained committed to defending Ven- 
ice’s trade with the East. The great patrician families, whose members regu- 
larly filled the highest offices, had lost interest in the Levant. They no longer 
sent their sons east for an apprenticeship in commerce, and by shifting assets 
to landed estates in Terraferma, they accounted for “a significant tip in the 
balance of investments” during the second half of the sixteenth century. 22 In 
Istanbul, Venetian firms were now usually represented by men from the 
towns of Terraferma, who had recently gained permission to trade over- 
seas.3 Still, many lesser patricians had their wealth tied up in trade, and their 
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concerns about the priorities of the ruling elite came up for discussion in the 
governing councils. 24 

For some time, the Council of Ten had managed both foreign affairs and 
financial matters, with the assistance of a thirty-member Zonta elected by the 
Grand Council. In 1579, the elaborate, multi-stage procedure by which doges 
were elected led to the choice of Nicolo da Ponte (r. 1579-1583). Venetian 
sources of this era often distinguish between groups of patricians loosely 
known as the old (vecchi) and the young (giovani); the difference had less to 
do with age than with degrees of respect for tradition and unwritten rules. Da 
Ponte, the new doge, was an enemy of Spain, and he was also linked to the 
current group of giovani. Their leader was Leonardo Dona (1536-1612). In 
token of his “almost sacerdotal devotion to public office,”?5 Dona had taken 
a vow of perpetual chastity. In 1582, the Grand Council was asked to elect a 
new Zonta; in a vote that was attributed to the influence of the giovani, the 
council refused by a large margin to do so. As a result, the Council of Ten 
was henceforth restricted to its original mandate, having to do with state 
security, while the Senate assumed control of finance and foreign affairs. 7° 
The French ambassador did not believe that a body with 340 members could 
handle matters of state as discreetly as the Council of Ten had done.’ 

Yet it does not seem that policy changed under Senate control, because 
Venice’s strategic position remained the same: there were still potential ene- 
mies to the west as well as to the east. On fiscal matters, the Council of Ten 
had in 1577 established a sinking fund for the amortization of the debt 
represented by deposits at the Mint; the Senate kept this measure in place 
until the debt was retired in 1597.78 If there was in these years an informal 
locus of power, it was perhaps at the palace of the Morosini brothers on the 
Grand Canal, a favored gathering place for the giovani. The Morosini were 
one of the few great families “still devoted to commerce in the Levant.”?? 
Although it is not clear that the improvement can be ascribed to state policy, 
Venetian trade with the East expanded, and not just in Asian spices. In the 
last two decades of the sixteenth century, the flow of woolens and silks to 
Aleppo and Alexandria matched any levels seen previously, while raw silk 
and cotton were shipped back from the Levant in far greater quantities than 
ever before. 3 

No Holy Roman Emperor has been more a puzzle to his subjects or to 
historians than Rudolf II (r. 1576—1612).3! At the insistence of Philip II, who 
feared Protestant influences at Maximilian II’s court, Rudolf spent his teen- 
age years in Madrid (1563-1571), where he acquired a taste for Spanish 
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dress and a preference for speaking Spanish. In Prague, which he chose to 
make his capital, his key advisers had Spanish connections: Adam von Die- 
trichstein, his majordomo in Spain; Vratislav PernStein, whose wife was a 
Castilian grandee; and their son-in-law, Zdenek Popel z Lobkovi¢. Yet suc- 
cessive papal nuncios, eager for state intervention in a Bohemia where both 
Lutherans and Bohemian Brethren?2 outnumbered Catholics, got nothing 
from Rudolf but official pronouncements, which were then ignored. Indeed, 
Rudolf grew increasingly resistant to pressure from Rome, even as he absent- 
ed himself more and more from the Catholic sacraments. Meanwhile, relig- 
ious divisions were growing sharper across Europe as the uncompromising 
doctrines of Calvinism made headway in Lutheran territories, >? while Jesuit 
confessors pressed Catholic rulers to impose penalties on dissenters. Yet 
Rudolf favored religious thinkers who still hoped for a grand compromise, 
including his Lutheran humanist-physician, and his confessor, who was also 
a student of the Cabbala.34 Rudolf himself was “addicted to the mysterious 
and the miraculous,” and he made Prague a center for alchemy and natural 
magic, but also for science in today’s sense of the term, such as astronomy; 
Tycho Brahe lived his last years at the court, assisted by Johannes Kepler. °° 
Rudolf’s intellectual curiosity and his fondness for the arts have attracted 
much attention.° But he took little interest in the affairs of the empire, where 
he did not convene a diet between 1582 and 1594. He rarely visited his 
hereditary lands, except when he placated the Hungarian aristocracy by at- 
tending diets in Posonia.3’ Scholars rarely comment on Rudolf’s political 
goals, leaving it unclear whether he had any. 

Rudolf kept the reins of diplomacy in his hands. From the Porte, David 
Ungnad reported that the new sultan and his advisers, worried about the 
accession of a new shah in Iran, wanted to conclude the treaty whose terms 
had already been agreed to under Selim II. Rudolf II was of the same mind, 
and the new treaty was ratified in January 1577.38 Still, as Ungnad had said 
in his circular letter to the Austrian estates, this new agreement did not 
prevent the Ottomans from “attacking Hungary and Slavonia day by day, 
almost hour by hour, and raiding far and wide into Christendom.”?9 Ung- 
nad’s pessimism about what diplomacy could achieve may be taken as an 
indication of the government’s determination to find, somehow, the money to 
build a better-defended frontier. 

For the monarchy’s internal affairs, authority was divided among the 
Habsburg dynasts. From Vienna, Archduke Ernst (1553-1595), the oldest of 
Rudolf’s five brothers, ruled Hungary as well as Lower and Upper Austria. 
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When Ernst was called away to the Habsburg Netherlands as regent (1593), 
the next brother, Archduke Matthias (1557-1619), replaced him in Vienna. 
In Inner Austria, Rudolf’s uncle, Archduke Karl, ruled until his death in 
1590. Another of Rudolf’s brothers, who was grand master of the Teutonic 
Knights, took over as regent for Karl’s son, Archduke Ferdinand 
(1578-1637), the future Ferdinand II.4° Regular consultation among the 
reigning princes afforded scope for a common policy, even if Rudolf’s insis- 
tence on final authority for decisions often caused delays. 

The emergence of a supranational aristocracy provided a further basis for 
cohesion. No Habsburg dynast governed without the active support of mag- 
nates; they controlled vast estates, and in the eastern Habsburg lands they 
also dominated the provincial parliaments. These great nobles married 
among their peers. Frequenting the imperial court, they entered into cross- 
border alliances, gradually forming what one scholar has called “the glue of 
the Habsburg Monarchy.”*! For example, the Ungnad of Styria and the Salm 
of Lower Austria became kin to the Thurzo of Hungary and the PernStein of 
Bohemia. The second wife of Count Nikola IV Zrinski (d. 1566) was Eva 
Rozmberk; her brother, Vilem Rozmberk (d. 1592), one of Rudolf’s compan- 
ions in Spain, was burgrave of Bohemia. The first wife of Zrinski’s eldest 
son, Count Juraj, was an Arco of Tirol, his second wife a Stubenberg of 
Styria. Two of his daughters married Thurzos, and a younger son chose a 
Bohemian bride, from the Kolovrat clan, who had close ties to the above- 
mentioned Vilem Rozmberk.*2 Magnate cousins often found themselves on 
the opposite sides of the growing religious divide. The Ungnad were pillars 
of Lutheranism in Styria and Carniola, just as their PernStein in-laws were 
pillars of Catholicism at Rudolf II’s court. While the Rozmberks promoted a 
zealous Catholicism in Bohemia, Eva’s stepson, Count Juraj Zrinski, was 
certainly a Protestant and probably a Calvinist, like his friend Boldizsar 
Batthyany.“8 Yet creedal differences did not override shared loyalty to a 
dynasty on which these families depended, nor a common recognition of the 
existential threat that Ottoman expansion represented. 

Their social position required magnates to take the lead in military affairs, 
even if they did not have lands on the border. In 1566, for example, the 
Bohemian contingent of the army raised by Maximilian II, ostensibly for the 
relief of Szigetvar, was commanded by Nikola Zrinski’s brother-in-law, Vi- 
lem Rozmberk.*4 Magnate-commanders shared in the humiliation of the 
Szigetvar War, and the experience of defeat recommended to them a princi- 
ple formulated by Lazarus Schwendi: the monarchy must avoid at all costs 
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another head-on confrontation with the Ottomans. Instead, treaties of peace 
must be used to gain the time needed to make the border defensible.*5 Thus 
Rudolf II made sure the sultan received his annual tribute and interpreted 
Ottoman border infractions in the best light possible. Meanwhile, Habsburg 
princes worked with the provincial estates to build a military frontier. Even 
without benefit of strong guidance from the center, the monarchy had an 
overall strategy. 


OTTOMAN BOSNIA 


Bosnia’s Two Roles in the Ottoman System 


Bosnia is the only European province of the Ottoman Empire to have 
emerged as a modern country within more or less the same borders. Since the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, when Bosnia came under Austro- 
Hungarian administration, scholars have sought to define a Bosnian identity, 
especially for the Bosniak or Bosnian-Muslim community. Some have seen 
Bosniaks as descended from adherents of the pre-conquest Bosnian Church. 
Others have suggested that their conversion to Islam was facilitated by the 
preaching of heretical Sufi sects, including one that publicly venerated Jesus 
Christ.4° Still others have contended that Bosnia was unusual among Otto- 
man provinces in the degree to which local sipahis were able to pass their 
timars on to sons or nephews, thus creating a hereditary aristocracy along 
European lines. One recent historian argues that Bosniaks were unlike Ortho- 
dox and Catholic neighbors in that they formed a complete society, with a 
feudal elite, a learned clergy, urban merchants and craftsmen, and, in the 
countryside, free peasants as well as serfs. 4” 

None of these arguments has held up well. As of ca. 1463, Bosnian 
Christians were too few in number to give rise to Bosnia’s large Muslim 
population.*® The heretical Sufi sect in question was indeed persecuted, as 
Ottoman authorities grew more concerned to protect Sunni orthodoxy. But in 
Bosnia they were always outnumbered by another Sufi order, the perfectly 
respectable Bektasis, favored by the Janissaries.4? The common view that 
timars across the empire came to be monopolized by favored families is 
contradicted by recent study of timar grants, which finds that the proportion 
of awards to sons of sipahis and to “nobodies” remained roughly the same all 
through the sixteenth century, about 40 percent for the former and 30 percent 
for the latter.°° Finally, while Bosnian Catholics were a distinct minority, 
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they too comprised not just peasants and serfs, but also miners, craftsmen 
(despite the connection between Sufi orders and the guilds), and merchants 
traveling to other lands. *! 

A better case for Bosnia’s uniqueness may lie in the fact that this province 
had two distinct roles in the Ottoman system. Sarajevo, though no longer the 
capital, was by about 1580 the leading commercial center and the largest city 
in the western Balkan region, with perhaps forty thousand people. Officials 
stationed elsewhere in the province will have kept residences here, and in 
later years they perhaps retired to Sarajevo, remote from the war-frontier. 
One way or another, Sarajevo still housed a sizeable Ottoman elite, and their 
expensive tastes supported a thriving artisan community. Sarajevo’s mer- 
chant class grew rapidly, importing cloth and other European luxuries and 
exporting the hides, wool, and wax for which there was growing demand in 
Italy.52 Bosnia also had an Adriatic outlet, at the mouth of the Neretva, with a 
resident and long-serving defterdar who promoted his port as a rival to the 
trade of nearby Dubrovnik. Although evidence to this effect is slim,°? Bos- 
nia’s sancakbegs and pasas were probably encouraged to promote trade and 
customs revenues. 

Banja Luka became the capital in the 1550s because of its proximity to 
the fighting, and under Ferhat Beg Sokolovié (1574-1587) it became a prop- 
er city. One could reach Croatia’s Kupa frontier by striking directly west 
from here, across a range of mountains and then the Una; by 1578 there were 
three bridges over the Una to facilitate the passage of troops. Since the 
Ottomans controlled both the middle Sava and the lower Una, supplies and 
artillery could also be floated down the Vrbas from Banja Luka and then up 
the Sava and the Una to the war zone.>+ Meanwhile, nearby mines yielded 
iron that a Banja Luka foundry turned into cannon balls; there was also an 
arsenal that supplied powder and shot to neighboring sancaks. According to a 
Venetian rector of Split, two master cannon founders had come from Istanbul 
to rework guns captured by Ferhat Beg and then stayed on in Banja Luka, 
“where, I am told, they have made thirty pieces, three of them very large.” 

For the Hauptberatschlagung that convened in 1577, Habsburg officials 
made an estimate of the manpower in Ottoman border forts. Positions facing 
Croatia proper were said to have 3,700 paid men, those on the Slavonian 
frontier 2,863 men, and those “on this side of the Drava, facing Kanizsa,” 
6,180 men.>° These troop levels would seem to approximate Ottoman prior- 
ities: whereas the frontier in Slavonia had been stable since the 1550s, Croa- 
tia proper still offered opportunities for extending the sultan’s borders, and 
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Kanizsa, the Habsburg replacement for Sizgetvar, posed a threat to neighbor- 
ing sancaks. Yet the estimates do not give a full picture. The “very many” 
unpaid martolossi raiders at Kamengrad (in Bosnia) and in Pozega are not 
counted in the total. There is also no mention of the Janissaries and other 
troops who made up Ferhat Beg’s military retinue in Banja Luka, possibly 
four thousand men,>’ nor of the able-bodied civilians who could be called to 
arms as needed.°® Finally, Ferhat Beg’s elevation in 1580 to the rank of a 
pasa meant unity of command. According to the Venetian rector of Split, the 
nine sancakbegs who sent gifts to acknowledge their submission were now 
expected to obey Ferhat’s commands “promptly, with no delay or excuse, on 
pain of death.”>? One must allow for exaggeration in such reports, but Ferhat 
as pasa will have had an authority over the whole region that his predeces- 
sors lacked. Nonetheless, because of the war in the Caucasus, he seldom had 
permission to mobilize all the forces under his command for a general march 
to the west. 


Campaigns under the Direction of Ferhat Beg, 1576-1587 


Despite the peace treaty of 1576/1577, Ferhat Beg apparently had no orders 
to lay aside the methodical Ottoman campaign to extend the sultan’s domin- 
ion beyond the Una. This at least was the opinion of Archduke Ernst, who 
doubted that the grand vezir would restrict the operations in Croatia of his 
cousin Ferhat.® In the fall and winter of 1577, Ferhat captured Ostrozac 
(near Cazin), other fortresses near Bihac, and Zrin, from which the Zrinski 
clan took their name; the citadel at Gvozdansko, guarding the Zrinski mines, 
fell in January 1578. By the end of that year, the Habsburg frontier had been 
pushed back to the Korana and Kupa Rivers. ®! Not all excursions into enemy 
territory were led by Ferhat himself. A Habsburg document that lists “major” 
attacks from 1575 through 1582 is clearly defective in some respects, but it 
also gives estimates of how many attackers there were.® On four occasions 
when between 1,500 and 2,800 men were said to be involved, the command- 
er was Ferhat Beg’s first chamberlain (kapigi bassa). On the four occasions 
involving five thousand men or more, Ferhat himself commanded. In May 
1578, taking five thousand men to lay an ambush for the captain-general of 
Croatia as he returned from provisioning Biha¢, Ferhat got the worst of 
things. As another supply expedition returned from Bihac¢ in August, Ferhat 
waited with twelve thousand men but was again forced to withdraw; Habs- 
burg forces now briefly reoccupied Cazin and Ostrozac. In late September, 
Ferhat returned with twenty-four thousand men and large siege guns; he 
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stalled the advance of a large Habsburg invasion force and recaptured Cazin 
and Ostrozac. These numbers suggest a hierarchy of objectives, with Ferhat 
taking charge of important expeditions. For the campaign of September 
1578, the Porte surely authorized him to mobilize the forces of neighboring 
sancaks to make good the humiliation he suffered. If one had to estimate 
potential Ottoman strength in this region, twenty-four thousand men would 
not be a bad guess. 

Another Ottoman initiative in this region may be traceable to Ferhat Beg. 
In 1577, Habsburg sources report that Vlachs were being brought in to garri- 
son twenty abandoned castles in Lika in the sancak of Klis, a district con- 
quered in the time of Ghazi Husrev Beg.** The fact that Lika was a prime 
target for uskok raids had no doubt inhibited resettlement. A Venetian report 
for 1572, describing most local troops as unpaid Morlacchi, offers indirect 
confirmation for this area’s lack of military infrastructure. Ottoman sources 
indicate that Vlach encampments in this region had by 1604 given way to 
settled villages.®° Habsburg and Venetian documents agree that repopulation 
was decreed by the Porte and aimed at shoring up Lika’s defenses. Since 
Lika had in the past served as a jumping-off point for Ottoman raids through 
Croatia into Carniola, Archduke Karl and his estates interpreted the garrison- 
ing of castles as a hostile move, and they reacted accordingly.® Ferhat Beg 
was governor of Klis from 1566 to 1574. In 1577, when the resettlement 
began, his younger brother may still have been sancakbeg here.* In 1578 the 
Porte made Lika a separate sancak, entrusting it to a military entrepreneur 
who promised to “populate the mountains of Lika and defend the sancak at 
his own expense.” As is clear from the complaints of Venetian officials, the 
understanding was that the sancakbeg and his men would pay themselves 
from the profits of plunder. ®8 

Despite Ferhat’s victories, the conquest of fortified sites had become 
more difficult. In western Slavonia, where the two mega-states were divided 
by a line from the Drava to the Sava, the Habsburgs had had a defensible 
frontier since the 1550s.® To the south, the loss of the Una valley left a 
Croatia proper that was smaller but sheltered for the most part behind the 
rivers Korana and Kupa.”° The best way for the Ottomans to advance was by 
implementing a version of their classic strategy: burn out villages and terrify 
or take captive the peasant populations, without whose support no fortress 
could long survive. Given the active market for slaves, and not just on the 
Ottoman side of the frontier, depopulation campaigns were also a way of 
keeping the troops content. 7! 
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Villages around Steni¢njak, just east of the Korana, were raided repeated- 
ly. Turopolje, the “populated island” between the Kupa and the Sava, was an 
even better target. In June 1580 Ferhat led a reported five thousand men 
across the Kupa into Turopolje and is said to have brought back eight thou- 
sand captives. He then received orders to deal with Pozega, where Habsburg 
invaders had killed the sancakbeg and captured hundreds of his men. For the 
next three years Ferhat resided in PoZega or, to the west, in Pakrac. He also 
transferred men from his own command to his brother ‘Ali Beg, now the 
sancakbeg of Pakrac.72 From Pakrac, ‘Ali Beg crossed the Sava into Turo- 
polje in July 1581 and again in September 1581, with a reported five thou- 
sand raiders.73 The year 1583 was relatively calm along the border, but the 
raids resumed in 1584, capped by an attack across Croatia into Carniola led 
by Ferhat Beg’s treasurer. As the Ottomans returned laden with booty, Ban 
Tamas Erdédy waited near Slunj. In the ensuing battle, the treasurer was 
killed, with some two thousand of his men. This defeat led Ottoman strate- 
gists to reconsider their options, and Ferhat called a temporary halt to raids 
across the frontier. In 1585 he launched a major but unsuccessful assault on 
Bihaé. In 1586 he struck north across the Sava to attack a fortress-town in 
Slavonia, again without success. In January 1587, according to Habsburg 
sources, Ferhat’s brother was killed when he led five thousand men from 
Pakrac against the fortified cloister at Ivani¢ in Slavonia and was intercepted 
and defeated by a smaller force. It seems Ferhat Beg was now relieved of 
command. The campaign of revenge that Habsburg commanders expected, 
led by Ferhat’s successor, did not end well for the Ottomans.” In 1588, 
Ferhat himself was promoted to the pasaluk of Buda, where he died in 1590. 


A Trade Corridor between Sarajevo and Split 


Trade between Sarajevo and the Adriatic passed up and down horse-caravan 
tracks. A settlement called Gabela, near modern Plocée, grew up around the 
Ottoman toll station at the mouth of the Neretva. Tolls and salt taxes, shared 
with nearby Dubrovnik, were important enough that the treasurer of Bosnia 
kept a residence at Gabela.7> Sephardic Jews, whose ancestors were expelled 
from Spain in 1492, managed the caravan trade and formed a merchant 
community at Gabela. Just after peace between Venice and the Ottomans was 
concluded in 1573, the doge received a letter from the sancakbeg of Herzeg- 
ovina’® proposing that Split be refitted to serve as an entrepot for trade with 
the sultan’s lands. The idea came from Daniel Rodriguez, consul of Sephar- 
dic merchants on the Neretva, and the Signoria now appointed Rodriguez 
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consul of the “Western” (Sephardic) Jews trading to Venice.’’ For Ottoman 
traders, Split offered a more defensible refuge for merchants than Gabela, 
where uskok raids caused havoc; for Split, a new harbor might revive the 
city’s fortunes. In 1576, the Senate gave Rodriguez permission to proceed 
with the project, provided he could raise money to build the needed infra- 
structure at Split and persuade Ottoman merchants to pay customs duties 
there. 78 

The obstacles were daunting. The count whose tenure ended in 1580 
reported that Split’s patricians did not want more Jewish merchants in their 
city. Rodriguez himself was “poor” and lacked the funds to build harbor 
facilities. Some Ottoman merchants coming from Italy did call at Split in 
1579 but then sailed on to Gabela: they refused to pay tolls, and they could 
not find horses to organize a caravan. They also said their ships were perfect- 
ly well protected against uskoks by the Ottoman fuste that convoyed them to 
and from Gabela.”? Yet the syndics for Dalmatia in 1580 had great hopes for 
the project, as did Nicolo Correr, the next Count of Split. Correr had Rodri- 
guez start on a customs house and a /azaretto, only to see work abandoned 
when Rodriguez ran out of money. In Correr’s view the solution was to 
persuade merchants at Gabela to transfer business to Split and pay tolls that 
would support the improvements. He claimed to have won over Memishah 
Beg, but the “authority” of Bosnia’s defterdar would not by itself suffice to 
point Ottoman traders in the direction of Split. Correr recommended an ex- 
tension of Venice’s usual proto-mercantilist strategy. Ottoman merchants 
would come to Split only if they saw no other way of keeping their ships safe 
from uskok raiders. Hence Venetian war galleys patrolling the Adriatic 
should prevent Ottoman fuste from sailing out of the Neretva and so claim 
for themselves the sole right of protecting Ottoman shipping. °° 

Correr’s recommendation was apparently not adopted. The first real step 
toward realization of Rodriguez’s plan did not come until 1588, when the 
ever-parsimonious Venetian Senate voted 3,000 ducats for the construction 
of new facilities at Split. As work proceeded, Rodriguez and the Count of 
Split conducted negotiations with the defterdar who had succeeded Memi- 
shah Beg, leading to an agreement in 1589 with the sancakbeg of Klis. In 
1590, a merchant galley from Venice, laden with goods for Ottoman buyers, 
called at Split for the first time. But there was as yet no assured connection to 
Sarajevo, the prime inland market for Mediterranean goods. For want of 
roads and bridges, the route up-country from Split was swampy in some 
places and altogether impassable in others. Also, rich caravans would be 
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targets for the uskoks.*! Yet an overland connection to Sarajevo and beyond 
had become almost a necessity for Venice because the Mediterranean was 
now more than ever infested by pirates, some of them operating from men- 
of-war of British provenance. Bosnian officials may have become more will- 
ing to consider an alternative to their own entrepdt on the lower Neretva, 
because traders reportedly deserted Gabela in 1590 to escape higher taxes. 82 
Although a Bosnian envoy to Zadar urged that Venice make an overture to 
the current pasa of Bosnia, it is not evident that the Signoria followed up on 
his suggestion. But in 1591, the next pasa, Hasan Pasa, agreed to make the 
route from Split passable and to provide an armed escort for each caravan. 
Writing to the Porte, he justified this arrangement by explaining that having 
only the one toll collector at Split would bring in more revenue than the four 
collectors hitherto stationed in each of the main Venetian-Dalmatian harbors. 
Before long, the packhorse train winding northeast from Split was larger than 
any of the other caravans supplied by Venetian traders in the Levant. Bosnian 
merchants gradually supplanted the men of Dubrovnik in providing Western 
goods beyond Sarajevo as far as Belgrade. *3 


The Campaigns of Hasan Pasa, 1591-1593 


Peace with Iran (1589/1590) implied an easing of the restrictions under 
which Ottoman commanders on the Western frontier had been operating. Of 
the four governors of Bosnia who followed Ferhat Pasa in quick succession, 
none had time to make his mark. Hasan Pasa Predojevié (1591-1593) was 
the first to take advantage of the new geopolitical circumstances. He had a 
reputation as a successful field commander, trusted by his subordinates. In 
the “divan house” or seat of government at his previous post in southern 
Hungary, he kept a special room for taking coffee with his officers and 
advisers. As the protégé of Grand Vezir Sijavus Pasa, another South-Slav, he 
also had a free hand to do in Bosnia as he thought best. ** The pasaluk, with 
its nine sancaks, had enough manpower and weaponry to overwhelm Croatia, 
and Hasan Pasa seems to have come to Banja Luka with a clear grasp of how 
to reach this goal: one had to pinch off the Habsburg salient at Bihac, empty 
Turopolje of its peasant population, and capture the fortress of Sisak, thus 
opening a path along the Sava to Zagreb. 

By July 1591, Ban Tamas Erdédy knew that Bosnia’s new pasa was 
mobilizing troops in Banja Luka but could not tell what their target might be. 
Then on August | a reported thirty thousand men from Bosnia made camp 
across the Kupa from Sisak. After a week or so, Hasan Pasa withdrew. His 
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two small cannon, firing shot “the size of goose eggs,” were of no use against 
Sisak’s unusually thick brick walls.8> As the Bosnians pulled back, Erdédy 
crossed the Sava to conquer and burn the fortress of Moslavina in Slavonia. 
In response, as ordered by the Porte, Hasan Pasa took fifteen thousand men 
and marched across Habsburg Slavonia, together with six siege guns 
mounted on carriages. He conquered a fortress west of Zagreb while other 
units burned and plundered in the countryside. As the army headed back, 
Habsburg troops gave chase and recovered several hundred captives; the 
precious cannon were buried lest they be lost to the enemy, but peasants dug 
them up. When Ottoman prisoners were asked why Hasan Pasa had come, 
they said his only order from the Porte was to rebuild the castle at Moslavina. 
If this was true, Hasan Pasa was not a stickler for obedience; on his march to 
the West, he had bypassed Moslavina. In any case, he regrouped for another 
attack. In December, his men stormed Ripac, downstream from Bihaé. All 
routes leading to Biha¢é were now guarded by Ottoman troops. 8° 

In February 1592, a spy who had previously been held captive in Bosnia 
reported to his superior that Hasan Pasa had traveled to Sofia, where he 
received “permission from the sultan to come strongly against Turopolje and 
Sisak, with siege artillery, as soon as the snow melts.” This may have been 
the occasion referred to by a Venetian writer, when Hasan Pasa got permis- 
sion to attack into Croatia but without letting it be known that his orders 
came from the sultan.*” In March, another Habsburg commander claimed to 
have a copy of a letter from Murad III to Hasan Pasa: “The German king’s 
ambassador has submitted grave complaints against you, but you are to think 
nothing of it; rather, continue faithfully in the execution of the orders you 
have received.” In May the pasa again brought a large force to the Kupa 
equipped with materials for construction; as some men plundered in Turopol- 
je, others began building a fortress on an island in a small stream that flowed 
into the Kupa above Sisak. Leaving craftsmen to finish the work and a 
garrison of 1,900, including 300 Janissaries, Hasan Pasa returned to Banja 
Luka. Within weeks he had another contingent of men ready to march, this 
time against Bihac. After a brief but effective bombardment, Biha¢ surren- 
dered. Hasan Pasa stayed long enough to reorganize its defenses and returned 
to the new fortress opposite Sisak, known as Petrinja to the Habsburgs and 
Hasan Grad to the Ottomans. On July 14, his men laid oak planks on a bridge 
of boats across the Kupa “to bear the weight of artillery.”” Meanwhile, pow- 
der for his artillery arrived, carried on the backs of camels. On July 19, Hasan 
Pasa inflicted a humiliating defeat on Ban Erdédy and the Austrians. In token 
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of his triumph, he sent two thousand heads to the Porte, with two hundred 
captives and five large cannon. Rudolf II’s ambassador took pains to refute 
the official account, which had Hasan Pasa defeating twenty thousand 
would-be invaders of Ottoman territory; rather, he had bested a small force 
that included “unarmed peasants . . . who came merely to defend their 
homes.” Somehow, Sisak’s garrison stood firm. Hasan Pasa evidently drew 
the conclusion that Turopolje had to be devastated before Sisak would fall. 
He burned twenty-eight villages and left the captain of Petrinja to continue 
the work over the winter. Hasan was reportedly promised appointment as a 
vezir if his successes continued for another year. °8 

According to Ibrahim Peéevija, Grand Vezir Sijavus Pasa, Hasan’s pro- 
tector, thought the Habsburgs would try to avenge the losses they suffered in 
1592. Accordingly, he appointed another of his protégés as beglerbeg of 
Rumelia, with orders to join forces with Bosnia’s governor-general. This 
may have been why Hasan Pasa deferred his next attack until the spring, 
when he and the beglerbeg would have been able to conduct joint operations. 
Unexpectedly, however, Sijavus Pasa was ousted in January 1593. Again 
according to Peéevija, the new grand vezir, Sinan Pasa, had an old quarrel 
with his onetime neighbor, Hasan Pasa. He named a new beglerbeg, and 
since the army of Rumelia had to wait for their commander before setting 
out, Hasan Pasa was left to face a larger Habsburg force on the fatal day of 
22 June 1593. But Ottoman scholars discount the idea of a personal feud 
between Hasan Pasa and Sinan Pasa. They disagreed over strategy. Hasan 
hoped to advance through Croatia, fortress by fortress, up to the Austrian 
border; Sinan thought a war against the Habsburgs was better waged in force, 
across the plains of Hungary, where Ottoman cavalry could operate to advan- 
tage.8? As to the balance of forces at Sisak, Habsburg sources give a quite 
different account and are discussed below. 

Preparations for a siege of Sisak resumed in April as men from Petrinja 
built a bridge across the Kupa. In May, the Chapter of Zagreb heard that 
Hasan Pasa was assembling a river fleet at Gradi8ka; his plan was to float 
“wall-breaking artillery” up the Sava to Sisak. But another Habsburg report 
had him ordering his sancakbegs to meet him at Cazin, well south of the 
Kupa. In other words, Bosnia’s pasa kept the enemy guessing.®°? Before 
Habsburg commanders knew it, he had a large army at Petrinja, opposite 
Sisak. He had every reason to expect victory. 
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VENETIAN DALMATIA 


A Depopulated Countryside 


Venetian officials now referred to their rural districts simply as the territorio. 
There was no point pretending that the patch of land a city controlled still 
represented a proper “county” (contado). In areas remaining under Venetian 
sovereignty after 1573, only a fraction of the land was tilled by peasants 
owing allegiance to Venice. At Trogir, nine villages along the shore were 
protected by the castles of Trogir nobles, but these private strongholds 
caused the Venetians much grief because their garrisons raided Turkish terri- 
tory, sending their booty to market on nearby Venetian islands. °! Inland, the 
border as Venice understood it extended for twelve miles, but Venetian sub- 
jects farmed only the first three miles, up to the summit of a line of hills. 
Sixteen villages beyond the hills were claimed by Venice but were occupied 
by Turkish Morlacchi. After paying rent to landlords in Trogir for decades, 
they decided to send an envoy to the Porte to complain of dual taxation. 
Trogir’s rector got them to reconsider, promising that “as colonists or farm- 
ers” they would not be molested by the uskoks. But the rector was in fact not 
So persuasive, because a few years later the Morlacchi complained again, this 
time to the sancakbeg of Klis. When the sancakbeg visited Trogir, he scoffed 
at a Venetian map and produced a document in Turkish which he said as- 
serted that Trogir’s territory stopped at the summit of the hills. As of 1588, 
however, the villages were still paying rent to Trogir in hopes that their status 
as Venetian taxpayers would shield them from raids by the uskoks. °? 

At Split, the border began only two miles beyond the city walls.% The 
former inhabitants of a village just beyond that point now lived in the city 
and paid the Ottomans tribute in order to work their fields. Showing them a 
decree of the Senate that prohibited submission to the sultan, rector Nicolo 
Correr somehow got the villagers to abandon their fields and their attempt at 
dual citizenship. Sibenik had lost roughly half its countryside. Only the vil- 
lages east and west along the shore had proved defensible during the war 
because each had a wall or a castle and could be supplied from the sea. 4 But 
on the landward side, as the rector reported in 1587, “no one lives in the 
territorio”; peasants who had not fled Dalmatia altogether had come to reside 
within the city’s walls. According to another rector, Sibenik would have been 
better off without these “low people” (bassa gente); the fact that they had 
been trained in the use of the arquebus made them more dangerous than 
useful. In the 1570s the Ottomans had agreed to let Venice resettle a walled 
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hilltop village ten miles east of Sibenik; as of 1587, this was the only pocket 
of the city’s inland territorio still occupied by Venetian subjects. 9 

Zadar’s contado, by far the largest, covered 14,300 square kilometers 
before the war and only 600 square kilometers after the peace of 1573. The 
swath of fruitful land defended by Zemunik was lost for good. Zadar’s territ- 
orio now resembled a pair of bull’s horns pointing southeast. One started 
from an island northwest of Zadar, the other from the town of Novigrad, 
northeast of the city. Land between the prongs had been ceded to what 
became the sancak of Lika. Along the Adriatic, there was an angle of land 
with populated villages, beginning at a point eight miles east of Zadar. But 
from there farther to the east, as far as the border with Sibenik’s jurisdiction, 
Venetian territory was less than a mile wide. Zadar’s officials had orders to 
promote resettlement, but “for want of peasants” the rector could cite only 
two successes in his report of 1578. A later captain of Zadar who devoted 
himself to this task managed only to fortify one village and repopulate an- 
other. Still another official made a point of visiting all of Zadar’s eleven 
villages for their “consolation”; the two thousand inhabitants lived in fear for 
their lives and for their children. ° 

As their hinterland was whittled away, Dalmatia’s coastal cities became 
more dependent on foodstuffs from Ottoman Lika and Klis.°’ This was how 
the rector of Trogir described his city in 1575: 


Many merchants come to Trogir and its outlying castles, and they send their 
goods on to Turkish subjects, who in turn bring us wheat, cheese, honey, wax, 
and every sort of meat in great quantity. They also help themselves to salt and 
other merchandise they need, to the benefit of Your Serenity’s customs, and to 
the profit and comfort of our citizens. 98 


The next rector of Trogir made sure to bribe the sancakbeg of Klis (even 
though he had already received his annual “present” from the rector of 
Sibenik), because the sancakbeg might otherwise prohibit Morlacchi cara- 
vans from coming from Klis to Trogir. At Sibenik, to which Ottoman sub- 
jects brought wheat, cheese, animals, and wool, trade was “the very nerve of 
Your Serenity’s revenues, and the Turkish hamandar (clerk) also takes a 
handsome sum.” In the past, Venetian officials had recommended making 
the visitors transact business outside city walls; the Morlacchi were notorious 
troublemakers, and they could also pass on to the Ottomans information 
about local fortifications. Thus Zadar now had an extramural “place” called 
San Marco, with houses “for Morlacchi and Turks, so that they do not have 
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to come into the city.” By 1578, as commercial disputes became common, 
the enforced separation between marketplace and town was seen as a nui- 
sance. Either Morlacchi litigants should be allowed to enter the city, or the 
rector should hold court at San Marco once a week. !00 

The Morlacchi did well by selling in their home country the kerseys and 
other manufactured goods they obtained on the coast. What they could not do 
without was salt. Throughout Dalmatia, the retail sale of salt was a state 
enterprise, regulated by agreements between Venice and the Porte.!°! The 
Ottomans had no major salines here, but the sultan’s officials tried to build 
smaller facilities that would tap into a lucrative trade, as at Poljica, east of 
Split. On the Krka, above Sibenik, workers came from Bosnia in 1579 or 
1580 to erect salines in Ottoman territory. But rector Nicolo Correr bought 
off Ferhat Beg’s officials and got the project postponed. !? By default, Klis 
and Lika depended on Venetian salt. Even during the 1570-1573 war, Venice 
could not enforce a ban on selling salt to Ottoman subjects, especially on the 
island of Pag, where Venetian officials bought salt from local producers at 
half the price that visiting Morlacchi had to pay. Sibenik was the most impor- 
tant salt market, but other cities undercut its price, leading the rector to ask 
the Signoria to set a uniform price for Dalmatian salt. His plea was not heard, 
because a subsequent rector reduced Sibenik’s price so as to compete with 
Split and Trogir. Even so, Morlacchi coming to Sibenik still paid 33 percent 
more than Venetian subjects. !% 

Morlacchi also continued to settle on vacant Venetian territory. !°* The 
bravery of these “colonists” had been invaluable during the war, but in 
peacetime the herder folk did not take up farming as they had promised, and 
they raided into Ottoman land as often as they pleased. Incidents of this kind 
were common enough that Ottoman officials “professed to believe” that the 
uskoks who harassed their subjects were all subjects of Venice, not Archduke 
Karl. !° Yet growing familiarity with the Morlacchi led some Venetian offi- 
cials to reconsider their habitual suspicions. According to Luca Valier, rector 
of Sibenik (1585-1587), these warlike people were foes of the Signoria more 
because of Ottoman intimidation than by choice: “If left to themselves they 
would on their own initiative devastate the Muslims.” As proof, Valier cited 
“certain proposals made to me in secret” and a public show of respect: when 
the proveditor-general for Dalmatia passed through Morlacchi territory, “all 
these people,” seeing the standard of St. Mark waving from his trumpets, 
“knelt down and prayed to God and to our heavenly protector for an opportu- 
nity to free themselves.” !% 
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The Uskok Offensive: By Land 


From 1577, the paid garrison at Senj was increased from 150 to 200 men. 
More important, the authorized number of unpaid “adventurers” (venturini) 
was raised from 250 to 800, and then 1,800. These men served for booty, 
under elected commanders who did not always take orders from the captain 
of Senj, Kaspar Raab.!°7 Fearing that the Turks planned to seize Bag on the 
Velebit channel, sixty miles south of Senj, Raab fortified the small port. 
Renamed Karlobag in honor of Archduke Karl, it now had a paid garrison 
and no doubt a contingent of venturini.'°8 What most concerned the Aus- 
trians was the above-noted resettlement of Lika. !°9 With men from Senj and 
Karlobag, Captain Raab reinvigorated a long and at least partially successful 
campaign to prevent the Ottomans from establishing a stable population in 
Lika.!!° This strategy worked well for the Habsburgs, but it presented Vene- 
tian Dalmatia with an intractable problem. 

To reach Lika, the uskoks sailed through Venetian waters, along the 
Velebit channel past Karlobag and through the Novigrad Strait; landing in 
Venetian territory, they marched east. Obrovac, across from Novigrad, might 
have been a base for Ottoman fuste to guard the strait, but uskoks burned the 
harbor in the 1580s, as they had in the 1560s. In 1582, they made a pact with 
the Ottoman captain at Knin, near Obrovac, not to raid his land if he let them 
pass through. The deal was brokered by the Venetian captain at Novigrad, 
who wanted the Turks to stop attacking his town in retaliation for uskok 
raids.!!! Frustrating the Ottoman resettlement of Lika remained the main 
objective for authorities in Graz.'!? But for the raiders themselves, burning 
villages and stealing cattle was less interesting than attacking the merchant 
caravans winding up and down mountain tracks. This at least is the impres- 
sion one gets from Venetian sources, which focused on damage done near or 
within their own territory. Around 1580 the captain against the uskoks hired 
150 Albanian mercenaries to protect trade to and from Sibenik. But the 
Albanians’ barks were too heavy to catch those of the uskoks, and the men 
showed little fighting spirit.!!3 The next captain against the uskoks burned 
the houses of villagers who collaborated with the raiders, but this did not stop 
them either. In Sibenik, as of 1583, “the great caravans that usually come 
down to the shore with great quantities of victuals often do not come at all, 
for fear of the uskoks, and also by order of their superiors.” In 1587, 
Sibenik’s rector hoped to remedy things by detailing his few precious cavalry 
to escort the caravans. !14 
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At some point between 1578 and 1581, fifty barks and four thousand men 
headed down the Velebit channel; alerted by his spies in Senj, the captain 
against the uskoks sent word via Novigrad so that the Ottomans got a timely 
warning.!!> Attacks of this magnitude could not have been contained by the 
forces Venice kept in Dalmatia in peacetime. Normally, however, raiders 
came in parties of no more than three hundred or four hundred, and they 
came again and again along the Velebit channel and through the Novigrad 
Strait. One reason that Venice did not do better at stopping them was that 
expenses in Dalmatia were carefully monitored by authorities bent on paying 
off debt, the Council of Ten and then the Senate. !!6 Officials sent to Dalmatia 
had orders to find ways of saving money. In Trogir, which had no town 
treasury, the syndics for 1576 established one. In Split, they saved the local 
treasury money by canceling payment on bonds issued by the city prior to 
1570, some dating back 150 years.!!7 One sometimes finds claims that the 
difference between the Signoria’s income and expenses in Dalmatia had been 
reduced to a small sum, but the trend surely ran in the other direction. The 
annual deficit was 18,000 ducats in 1559, and the costs of defending against 
the uskoks will have made it much larger. !!8 

The countryside might have been better protected by a larger contingent 
of cavalry, but mounted troops in Dalmatia were cut back, from 400 in 1559 
to 257 in 1580.'!9 Hiring peasants to protect their own territory was a cheap- 
er method of defense, but not a very reliable one. For example, when locally 
manned brigantines were set to guard the Novigrad Strait, the men refused to 
fire at passing uskoks lest they be attacked; they merely fired blanks to let the 
Ottomans know that trouble was coming. At a point west of Zadar, would-be 
guards cooperated with the raiders in return for a share of kerseys and other 
stolen goods.!2° Finally, one might have encouraged repopulation of the 
countryside by building redoubts where villagers might shelter with their 
animals in case of attack, an approach whose value had been demonstrated 
by the example of Zemunik. But Zemunik was exemplary in another respect, 
too, because the castle was built by the Dalmatian branch of the Venier 
family, not by Venetian authorities. Venice had always followed a laissez- 
faire policy in this respect, and still did: if landowners wanted to make their 
holdings profitable, it was up to them to provide would-be settlers with 
protection. There were exceptions. Of nine castles mentioned in a 1581 re- 
port on Zadar’s territory, four had been built by the state, only one of which 
was “granted” to a Zadar nobleman. At Trogir, all nine castles that protected 
Venetian villages were built and maintained by “private persons” (particula- 
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ri).'!2! What mattered to the Venetian government was not the countryside 
per se, but the provisioning of Dalmatia’s port cities, which now depended 
on connections to the Ottoman hinterland. In the end, this problem was 
solved by funneling trade through Split, where caravans had to traverse only 
a few miles before reaching the safety of an Ottoman military escort. 


The Uskok Offensive: By Sea 


From the standpoint of Habsburg strategic objectives, raids that disrupted the 
trade of Ottoman Lika and Klis were not as helpful as raids that burned 
villages and drove inhabitants away, though they still served a purpose. By 
contrast, raids by sea did the Habsburgs much harm; they worsened an al- 
ready prickly relationship with Venice and compromised Vienna’s standing 
at the papal court, where Habsburg diplomats always represented the war 
against the Ottomans as a latter-day Crusade. !?? For the venturini, on the 
other hand, piracy was highly profitable. Uskok barks ranged as far as the 
Bay of Kotor, about 250 miles southeast of Senj, stopping as needed for 
water and food, with help from Venetian subjects living on offshore “rocks” 
or small islands. Along the long coast of Pag, they faced no obstacle whatev- 
er; indeed local barks joined with them to sail in search of prey. Islanders 
were expected to sound the tocsin and take up arms if raiders came by, but 
they ignored such edicts. One Venetian official professed to believe that 
people helped the uskoks more from fear of retaliation than from sympathy 
with them, but this may have been a way of putting the best face on a bad 
situation. After a period when there had been no captain against the uskoks 
for several months, Alvise Balbi found “many of your Serenity’s subjects 
ready to sail out as corsairs.”!”3 At sea, raiders hunted for “ships of Turks and 
Jews” sailing for Venice. !24 Ottoman ports were fair game, especially Gabe- 
la, to which men in small barks had easy access through numerous marshy 
channels. Salt in Dubrovnik’s warehouse was easy prey. !25 

Diplomacy was not much help. An Ottoman merchant ship (caramusali) 
taken in 1577 must have carried a rich cargo, for its capture caused repercus- 
sions as far as Prague, where Venice’s ambassador demanded compensation. 
In this case even the burghers of Senj professed to despise the evildoers, “all 
of them from Vinodol,” who had raped virgins and robbed and killed inno- 
cent folk.!26 Since the malefactors were indeed from Vinodol, and thus not 
subject to the jurisdiction of the captain of Senj, satisfaction was slow in 
coming.!?7 The Habsburgs either could not control the venturini, as seems 
likely, !28 or, as the Venetians believed, they would not. Either way, it was 
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incumbent on the Venetians to show the Ottomans that they really did have 
mastery of the Gulf. !29 

One option was to retaliate against the trade of Rijeka, an important 
source of customs revenue for Archduke Karl. In 1576, for example, goods 
of Turkish and Jewish merchants were taken from a Venetian ship called the 
Mauritia. The captain against the uskoks extracted 15,000 ducats worth of 
compensation by seizing a ship from Rijeka laden with silk, grain, and leath- 
er; in hopes of getting more, he had also sequestered merchandise from Senj 
stored in a town on the Venetian island of Krk, opposite Senj. !3° A few years 
later, the Signoria told Alvise Balbi, the next captain against the uskoks, to 
expect five more galleys to interdict the trade of Senj and Vinodol. Balbi sent 
an envoy to Rijeka, where he found the captain of Croatia, and with him the 
Ottoman customs official from Gabela, recently taken captive and now re- 
leased into Venetian custody. But the extra galleys never reported for duty as 
promised, and since Rijeka would not agree to stop sending victuals overland 
to Senj, bottling up the harbors of Senj and Vinodol would have done little 
good. !3! 

From 1536, four of the medium-size war vessels known as fuste had been 
assigned to a captain against the uskoks; as of 1577, this division of the Gulf 
fleet had been upgraded to three full-size galleys, one of which patrolled the 
Novigrad Strait. !32 But when Alvise Balbi became captain of the uskoks soon 
thereafter, he had only two galleys, one of which had to keep station opposite 
the mouth of the Neretva. Balbi had an extra ship when one of the galleys 
that accompanied Venice’s Levant merchantmen was temporarily placed 
under his orders, but on another occasion he expected to have but one galley. 
For a time, Balbi’s duties devolved to his superior, the Captain of the Gulf, 
but he too had only two galleys for the campaign against the uskoks; one had 
to guard the Neretva, while the other patrolled Krk, opposite Senj, where the 
uskoks did business with Venetian subjects. The sea was thus open to cor- 
sairs, especially during the season of local trade fairs, when merchants 
shipped their wares. The Captain of the Gulf thought that four galleys could 
do the job, but he was too optimistic. In 1591 his successor had six galleys at 
his disposal, and even when he had his full complement of vessels, the only 
thing he could do was to blockade Rijeka by sea; supplies still came over- 
land, from Habsburg Trieste. !33 Venice’s uskok problem was getting worse, 
and there was no solution in sight. 
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Ottoman Neighbors 


‘Ali Beg, Ferhat Beg’s younger brother, ruled the sancak of Klis, not from 
the isolated fortress of that name but from the city of Livno in modern 
Bosnia. !34 For the Venetians, he was not a good neighbor. In 1575, four 
Turks crossed the hills north of Trogir into territory that was undisputedly 
Venetian, where they kidnapped four boys. In response to a letter from Tro- 
gir’s rector, ‘Ali Beg said he had punished the malefactors and promised to 
return the boys; in fact, he kept them at his court, as was attested by two of 
the four who subsequently escaped. Then some eighty armed men came at 
night and carried off three Morlacchi brothers who had settled in Trogir’s 
territory, accused by the Ottomans of participating in uskok raids. Through 
correspondence with Venice and with the bailo, the rector obtained “effica- 
cious commands” from the Porte and found two local officials to bring the 
commands to Livno. But those responsible for these breaches of the peace 
were not punished. Meanwhile, as the envoys from Trogir dined with one of 
‘Ali Beg’s vojvods, a quarrel broke out in which the vojvod suffered a fatal 
wound. The envoys were arrested and made to pay 300 thaler in blood 
money, ostensibly for the dead man’s kin. Two months later his cousins 
came to Trogir demanding blood money: ‘Ali Beg had kept it for himself. 
Trogir’s rector was no doubt glad to report that ‘Ali Beg was finally deprived 
of office “for his tyrannous and evil behavior.” Unfortunately things did not 
improve under his successor. !35 

In Lika, the military entrepreneur to whom this sancak was entrusted 
caused further troubles. !36 One of his vojvods resided at Sibenik, where he 
gathered information useful for raiders from Lika. In the fall of 1582, for 
example, in addition to burning two Sibenik villages, they ventured out to sea 
and captured a ship carrying cash to the island of Pag. Bailo Paolo Contarini 
protested vigorously at the Porte and won a promise from Grand Vezir Sinan 
Pasa that the sancakbeg would be replaced. In turn, the Ottomans com- 
plained about a major raid by men said to be Venetian subjects and about a 
battle near Split in which two Ottoman officials were captured by men from 
Venetian galleys anchored nearby. In the end, the sancakbeg of Lika kept his 
post. When Sinan Pasa was removed from office, the new grand vezir sug- 
gested that both sides should simply “forget the past.” For its part, the Porte 
agreed not to insult Venice by sending a ¢avus with a command from the 
sultan to return the captured officials. !37 

Despite such incidents, it seems that problems along the Dalmatian border 
were manageable so long as the Porte wished to maintain peace. As one 
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rector of Sibenik said, “being good neighbors means not giving the Turks any 
occasion for resentment.” When a sancakbeg of Klis refused to restrain his 
raiders, this rector initiated correspondence that got him removed. The next 
sancakbegs included a young man who tolerated no raids and a sixty-year- 
old gentleman who wished to live in peace. Things got worse under a hot- 
tempered and inexperienced youth, but the then rector of Split restrained the 
anger of his own subjects long enough to negotiate the release of captives. 
When the rector of Trogir received orders from the Porte to tear down a 
tower just north of the area Trogir controlled, he left it standing, trusting that 
this difficulty would be resolved at the Ottoman capital “by the great pru- 
dence of Your Serenity.” !38 In fact, economic logic—the flow of commerce 
between the mountains and the shore—pointed to a more peaceful Dalmatia. 
The Orthodox-Slav Morlacchi who mainly populated the sancaks of Klis and 
Lika!39 were cultural cousins of the Morlacchi occupying Venetian territory. 
Despite their mutual feuds and the provocations of Ottoman and Venetian 
governments, they surely grasped that much was to be gained by participat- 
ing in peaceful trade between the coast and the hinterland. In this sense, the 
Veneto-Ottoman trade agreements of 1589-1591 were indicative of larger 
trends. 


HABSBURG CROATIA 


While Vienna and Graz worked to shore up their defenses against the Otto- 
mans, another military frontier was built up at the opposite end of Europe and 
under comparably difficult conditions. In Hungary and Croatia, the Austrian 
Habsburgs were holding back the Ottomans; in the northern provinces of the 
Low Countries, the government of the nascent Dutch Republic was holding 
back the Spanish Habsburgs. !4° Notwithstanding their political and religious 
differences, '4! Habsburg rulers in southeastern Europe and Dutch rebels in 
the Netherlands faced comparable difficulties. In both cases, the defenders 
faced a fearsome military machine led by the finest fighting men of the age— 
Ottoman Janissaries in the one case, Spanish fercios in the other. In both 
cases, central governments proposed comprehensive strategies, but provin- 
cial parliaments paid the bills and often dictated decisions about the alloca- 
tion of resources, taking local priorities into account. !4? In both cases, plans 
called for defense-in-depth: anchor fortresses in the rear, stone-built castles 
on the frontier, and rammed-earth forts in between—called sconces (schan- 
sen) by the Dutch and redoubts by the Austrians. In both cases, tacticians and 
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armaments makers worked to build an advantage in firepower. !*3 Finally, 
and against all odds, the war frontier was stabilized in both cases. The Dutch 
defended the key provinces of Holland and Zeeland, then, in the 1590s, 
pushed back Habsburg forces in neighboring provinces. The Habsburgs did 
not roll back the Ottoman conquest of Hungary until the 1690s, but in the 
1580s they did halt the Ottoman advance. In the polities that achieved these 
successes, decision-making authority was not concentrated at the center: 
provinces pursued their own aims, and the plans somehow had to work 
together. That they eventually did was partly because of coordination from 
the center and partly because local parliaments pursued their objectives with 
intelligence and determination, backed by a creditworthiness that enabled 
them to borrow the sums needed to keep armies in the field. 


Hauptberatschlagung, March 1577-February 1578 


In November 1576, the Hofkriegsrat prepared a fifty-page document iden- 
tifying fifteen themes for further discussion. !*+ Rudolf II saw the need for a 
“high consultation” (Hauptberatschlagung) with military experts and repre- 
sentatives of the estates. Archduke Ernst advised against it, apparently shar- 
ing the Hofkriegsrat’s fears that a large gathering would be hobbled by petty 
disputes. But in March 1577 Rudolf gave the order to proceed. Originally set 
for June 3, the meeting was postponed to await news from Regensburg. The 
previous year, the imperial diet authorized 705,000 gulden a year for Hun- 
gary for the years 1577-1582, a decisive increase from previous levels. De- 
tails were left to a committee whose members included Lazarus Schwendi. In 
the summer of 1577, the committee made its recommendations, which were 
then given final approval by the diet in Regensburg. In turn, the Habsburg 
lands were expected to raise their contributions. The diet’s committee stipu- 
lated that each Austrian and Bohemian province must assume responsibility 
for full or partial funding of a given frontier sector. !+ 

Buoyed by the prospect of added support from the empire, deputies con- 
vened in Vienna in August. The provincial estates were willing to take on 
added burdens, but, as in the case of Styria, on certain conditions. Rudolf 
proposed to allocate 140,000 gulden of the diet’s annual grant to Slavonia 
and Croatia, plus 60,000 more if Styria took Kanizsa under its wing. The 
Styrians preferred to limit their obligations and be content with 140,000 
gulden; Kanizsa was in Hungary and should therefore come under the aegis 
of Lower Austria. Since Rudolf wanted the “high consultation” to bypass 
contentious issues, this question was not resolved. At discussions that lasted 
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into September, Nicholas Rauber, the captain of KoSice, pleaded for bringing 
the European powers together for a grand offensive against the Turk. But 
Schwendi’s cautious view won out: European states did not keep their prom- 
ises to fight against the infidel, and Habsburg forces were still not ready for a 
full-scale confrontation. Thus defense must be the order of the day. Schwendi 
particularly recommended increasing the number of men equipped with fire- 
arms, as the Spanish did in the Netherlands. Over two months, imperial 
secretaries made copies of the meeting’s voluminous conclusions. !46 

First, the ravages of the Turk were to be understood as punishment for the 
sins of Christians. To assuage God’s wrath, the faithful must “live in friend- 
ship and good understanding with respect to religion,” without “persecution 
or recrimination.” His Majesty was thus gently reminded that leading nobles 
were mostly Protestant. The estates had already won the right for nobles to 
worship as they pleased, in Upper and Lower Austria in 1568 and in Inner 
Austria in 1571.!47 The question of extending this liberty to townsfolk did 
not surface at Vienna but was raised at subsequent local diets. 

Since His Majesty had decided “to set offensive war aside for now,” the 
deputies focused on defense. '!48 For each of six frontier sectors, they worked 
out specific proposals for how many troops of varying types should be added 
to the existing complement of men at each fortress. Results of their delibera- 
tions for the Slavonian and Croatian sectors are shown below; spending for 
each was to increase by roughly 37 percent. Styria, which had had partial 
responsibility for Croatia as well as full responsibility for Slavonia, would 
pay 56 percent of the budget; Carinthia was to pay 27 percent and Carniola 
17 percent. Overall, between 1546 and 1578, quotas for the annual subsidies 
of the three duchies rose by about 300 percent, from about 130,000 gulden 
per year to about 400,000. !49 Assuming an inflation rate of 2 percent per 
annum, prices would have risen over these years by about 180 percent. There 
was thus a gain in real income for the Habsburgs—albeit less than these 
numbers would indicate, because the estates were usually in arrears on their 
subsidy obligations. !5° Adding in the annual grant from the imperial diet, the 
post-1578 military budget for the three duchies was roughly 550,000 gulden 
per year. !5! 

Contrary to long-standing custom, both Styria and Carniola now agreed 
that troops paid by the estates could be stationed permanently beyond the 
border. Another innovation was that Slavonia and Croatia were each to have 
250 “arquebusiers,” with 50 or 100 posted at key fortresses. The context 
indicates that these men were the mounted marksmen known as Schiitzpferde 
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in German and s¢relsi in Croatian.!5? Schiitzpferde were already serving in 
the Imperial Guard at the Vienna Hofburg by the end of Ferdinand I’s reign 
in Vienna. Even though “arquebuses” weighed two kilograms (and muskets 
ten kilograms), the men were trained to fire from the saddle. !°3 

Rudolf I asked Archduke Karl to assume command in Slavonia and 
Croatia as of 1 March 1578. Before responding, Karl convened a committee- 
diet in Graz. The deputies urged him to waste no time in taking charge of the 
frontier, for “the enemy is at our fences.” They agreed with Karl’s plan to 
summon a full meeting of the Inner Austrian estates, but they firmly refused 
to limit its agenda to military questions. At the Diet of Bruck-an-der-Mur 
(November 1577—February 1578), Karl issued a declaration signed by forty- 
one deputies. His conscience, he said, would not allow him to tolerate Lu- 
theran preachers or schools in the small cities and market towns belonging to 
the ducal domain. But he promised not to molest preachers or schools already 
established in the free cities: Graz, Ljubljana, Klagenfurt, and Judenburg. In 
the Austrian lands, this was the first time that freedom of worship for Luther- 
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ans was extended beyond the ranks of the privileged nobility. Also, Catholic 
preachers were henceforth to refrain from “scolding,” provided Lutheran 
preachers did the same. The budget adopted at Bruck included salaries for an 
Evangelical preacher at Varazdin and a Catholic chaplain at Koprivnica (see 
table 5.1). 154 

The diet at Bruck called for a captain-general of Slavonia, to reside at 
Varazdin, and a captain-general of Croatia, to reside at a new fortress yet to 
be built. Under each captain-general, individual fortresses were, as before, 
grouped into captaincies, and the headquarters-fortress of each captaincy 
typically received special attention in the allotment of troops. !*> The estates 
did not pull back from the financial commitments their deputies had made in 
Vienna, !°° but they allocated the money differently. In particular, only 2,485 
men were now to be stationed in Croatia’s border fortresses, not the 4,298 
proposed at Vienna. It may be that planners in Vienna were not aware how 
much the Ottomans had recently gained in Croatia, and thus assigned men to 
fortresses that were already lost.!>’ But the more obvious explanation for the 
change is that the deputies at Bruck took 80,000 gulden from the frontier 
budget in order to create a mobile strike force under Croatia’s captain-gener- 
al, including three hundred mounted arquebusiers.'*8 Styria too created a 
strike force to guard the approaches from Kanizsa. !°? 

Discussions at Bruck were led by senior military advisers who had also 
taken part in the Vienna Hauptberatschlagung. Given this pool of experi- 
ence, deputies thought the time had come for a joint Inner-Austrian Krieg- 
srat, resident in Graz and answerable to the estates. Archduke Karl approved 
the idea and asked for nominations. The names put forward by the estates 
were all Protestant, and most were acceptable to Karl, including Franz Pop- 
pendorf as president. But the archduke wanted some of his own men as well. 
Also, in the wake of a Habsburg family compact aimed at preserving the 
Catholic religion in the Austrian lands, Karl was determined to use what 
powers of appointment he had to favor the Catholic nobility. !©° There was 
thus a conflict over lines of authority, which worsened as time passed. Even 
so, the Graz Hofkriegsrat played a key role in military planning and in the 
implementation of decisions made by Karl and his estates. !°! 


The Military Frontier in Slavonia and Croatia 


Much like Szigetvar prior to its fall to the Ottomans, Kanizsa was vital to the 
defense of Slavonia, even though it lay beyond the Mur, in Hungary’s Zala 
county. Situated in marshy country, it was easily defended but not easily 
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Table 5.1. Vienna High Consultation, 1577: Proposed Changes in Budgets for 
Troops 


Slavonia Croatia Totals 
Length of frontier 54 miles 144 miles 198 miles 
“Houses” to be 28 52 80 
garrisoned 
Budget for 1577: 1,570 2,129 3,699 
infantry 
Budget for 1577: 475 531 1,006 
cavalry 
Budget for 1577: 2,045 3,078 5,123 
total number of 
troops 
Budget for 1577: 103,614 148,988 252,602 
total cost 
Cavalry tobe added 359 727 1,096 
1578 
Infantry tobe added 654 821 1,475 
1578 
New total for 2,224 2,950 5,174 
infantry 
New total for 854 1,258 2,112 
cavalry 
New total number of 3,040 4,298 7,338 
troops 
New annual cost 165,468 240,468 405,936 


Note: Numbers of troops before and after the change come from a proposal to the estates 
of Inner Austria, Vienna, August 1577, Spomenici Hrvatske Krajine, doc. XXV, 33-40; 
the numbers do not add up properly. Budget figures come from a summary in the war 
budget, Vienna, December 1577, Spomenici Hrvatske Krajine, doc. XXXI, 54-55. The 
“Grenitzen Hauptberatschlagung” itself (note 147) does not always total up numbers of 
troops, but it gives the same budget figures as the December 1577 summary. For length of 
the frontiers, I count 7.5 kilometers for each “German mile” in the sources. 


approached without attracting the notice of Ottoman units patrolling near- 
by. !© The “high consultation” of 1577 envisioned one thousand infantry and 
eight hundred cavalry for Kanizsa, more paid men than for any fortress in 
Slavonia or Croatia. Count Juraj Zrinski, the captain, wanted even more 
troops, to be paid by Styria, but he was told to count on Styria for supplies, 
nothing more. Kanizsa faced much larger Ottoman garrisons, including 6,180 
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at Szigetvar and nearby fortresses. Habsburg planners thought local sancak- 
begs in this region could muster eleven thousand men against Kanizsa in four 
days.!®3 Not surprisingly, this ““Trans-Danubian” sector of the frontier wit- 
nessed constant fighting; the History of Hungary by Miklos Istvanffy, an 
adviser of Archduke Ernst, reports only the major attacks. !6+ What matters 
here is that Kanizsa’s mobile units could as needed cross the Mur or the Sava 
into Slavonia. 

Slavonia did not have an anchor fortress that backed up the others, like 
Kanizsa in the Trans-Danubian sector. There were, however, two lines of 
well-garrisoned strongholds. The three that faced the Ottoman frontier— 
Koprivnica, Krizevci, and Ivani¢—were constructed or remodeled in the 
modern style, with bastions to serve as artillery platforms. So was Varazdin, 
some twenty miles to the rear, the headquarters of the captain-general. !® 
Two other positions on the same line as Varazdin were strongly built, if not 
so up to date: the Zrinski castle at Cakovec and the dual, royal and episcopal 
city of Zagreb. Finally, although Slavonia had a much shorter frontier than 
Croatia, plans made at Bruck gave Slavonia nearly the same number of 
defenders as Croatia. This allocation may reflect the influence of wealthy 
Styria, which bordered on Slavonia. !® 

In any case Ottoman commanders evidently did not find Slavonia an 
inviting target. Of the forty-one attacks from Bosnia into Croatia or Slavonia 
recorded by one Habsburg source, only nine were directed against Slavonia. 
Raiders burned villages here, but every time they attacked a fortified position 
they were repelled.!®’ Also, Habsburg forces taking the offensive did better 
in Slavonia than in Croatia, probably because the sancaks of Pakrac and 
Pozega, bordering on Slavonia, were not so well defended as Bosnia. In 
1580, for example, Kanizsa’s Juraj Zrinski joined other Habsburg captains 
for a full-scale raid into Pozega, during which they chanced on the sancak- 
beg, out for a raid himself with a smaller force; in what Istvanffy calls a 
slaughter, the sancakbeg and many of his men perished. !©8 In 1587, Ferhat 
Beg’s successor in Bosnia gathered eight thousand men. Crossing the Sava 
and the swampy terrain south of Kanizsa, they raided into Styria, burning 
villages along the left bank of the Mur. But striking between two strongly 
defended sectors was a dangerous ploy. As the raiders returned, their path 
was blocked by Zrinski, with reinforcements from Koprivnica and Varazdin. 
Cavalry operated poorly in this country, but arquebusiers on foot routed the 
enemy; among those who fled into the swamp and were later captured was 
the pasa of Bosnia, clad in a tiger skin. !°9 
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For Croatia, the diet at Bruck decided that an anchor fortress was needed; 
Poppendorf was named head of the building committee. When Croatia’s 
Sabor urged that it be built at Steniénjak, south and east of the Kupa, they 
were told a site farther west had already been chosen, where the river Korana 
flows into the Kupa, only twenty miles from the border of Carniola. Karlo- 
vac, named for Archduke Karl, was constructed in the modern style, in the 
form of a six-pointed star. Work began in the summer of 1578 and was 
largely completed by 1581.!7° 

Elsewhere in Croatia, Senj was now to have 695 paid troops, with more 
venturini, and was doubly protected by geography. Unable to drag artillery 
across the mountains to Senj and lacking an Adriatic navy to support an 
attack by sea, the Ottomans made few ventures in this direction.!7! Senj and 
its uskoks were the key element in Carniola’s strategy of preventing the 
Ottomans from resettling Lika so as to make it a base for attacks toward 
Austria. As has been seen, however, the uskoks also embarrassed the Habs- 
burgs by pursuing their own profit. Military commanders thus had the deli- 
cate task of keeping these valued fighting men content while giving Vienna 
and Graz some evidence that the chain of command actually worked. In 
1579, for example, after a Turkish caramusali accompanied by Venetian 
galleys was captured, Archduke Karl ordered the arrest of the leaders, includ- 
ing Juraj Danici¢, vojvod of the venturini. Kaspar Raab, the loyal captain of 
Senj, explained that he could not comply because few of his men could be 
trusted to carry out an order for Dani¢ic’s arrest. (Raab had led uskok raids 
into Lika, but then lost respect because he could not get wages for his sala- 
ried men delivered on time.) Raab’s caution was backed by his superior, 
Weikhard von Auersperg, the captain-general of Croatia. Raab finally lost 
patience when the uskoks who had been sentenced to death for the attack on 
the Turkish ship were broken out of jail. He now charged Dani¢i¢ with 
insubordination. Yet charges were dismissed by the Hofkriegsrat. In the end, 
Danicié was moved a bit further from temptation by awarding him a castle in 
the Vinodol, ten miles north of Senj. !” 

Bihaé, fifty miles west-by-southwest of Senj, was an obvious weak point 
in Croatia’s defenses, exposed to attack from fortresses farther down the Una 
that were now under Ottoman control.!73 Habsburg strategists, however, 
were loath to abandon a position that would be crucial in any effort to 
reclaim the Una as a frontier. Also, Biha¢ was partially shielded by smaller 
fortresses nearby, one of which held out until shortly before Biha¢ itself fell 
in June 1592. The city, once a center for trade, still had a civilian population 
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willing to join in its defense.!”4 Finally, it was a matter of prestige for the 
Habsburgs to defend their last major position on the Una, much as Hungary’s 
kings had once defended the isolated stronghold of Jajce.!7> Hence the two 
large expeditions mounted in 1578 for the resupply of Biha¢, one led by 
Captain-General Fernberger, the other by Archduke Karl’s most trusted ad- 
viser, Georg Khevenhiiller, Landeshauptmann of Carinthia.!76 Yet planners 
must have known that the Bihaé salient, like Jajce, was not defensible over 
the long term. The decision by deputies at Bruck not to station one hundred 
mounted arquebusiers at Bihac, as was proposed at Vienna, points in this 
direction. !77 Moreover, the Ottomans already had forward positions at Buzim 
and Cazin. Even without Bihac, they were well positioned for attacks toward 
the Kupa, the weakest link in Croatia’s defenses. 

As a natural barrier against the Ottomans, the Kupa left much to be 
desired. Between Karlovac and Sisak, where the Kupa enters the Sava, there 
were seventeen fords that had to be watched. In dry weather the river was in 
places low enough for soldiers to walk across. !78 Whereas the Una had once 
been guarded by the strong castles of magnate clans like the Zrinski,!”° the 
Kupa region was home to lesser nobles who lacked the resources to make 
their family castles defensible in a gunpowder age. Steniénjak, the one ex- 
ception, was hounded by Ottoman attacks. !8° What lay behind this porous 
barrier was the “populated island” of Turopolje. For the outcome of the war 
in Croatia, much depended on whether the sizeable peasant population here 
was protected !8! or driven out. Ferhat Beg did his best to make this district a 
wasteland, and Hasan Pasa seems to have completed the task. After two 
years of his raids into Croatia, the Sabor claimed that Hasan Pasa had carried 
off thirty-five thousand captives. This number is improbably high, but it does 
seem the area was now largely depopulated. By April 1593, months of raid- 
ing from Petrinja had left this once-fruitful district “utterly bereft of farmers 
and inhabitants.” !82 

Had Habsburg defensive plans been guided solely by strategic logic, the 
meetings at Vienna and Bruck would have done more for the Kupa frontier. 
But these consultations served, in part, the interests of the provinces whose 
delegates took part. The underlying premise was that, as the imperial diet had 
directed, each province was to protect itself by protecting a portion of the 
frontier. The willingness of Archduke Karl’s estates to protect territory be- 
yond their borders was thus instrumental to their own well-being. For Styria, 
the slice of neighboring Slavonia that remained under Habsburg rule was 
narrow enough that all of it had to be defended; hence troops from Styria 
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served in fortresses all across Slavonia. !83 For Carniola and Carinthia, on the 
other hand, some parts of Croatia’s long frontier were less important than 
others. Karlovac’s position on the Kupa provided support for positions 
downstream, but the more obvious reason for choosing this site was to guard 
the nearby border of Carniola. If captains-general from Carniola shielded the 
uskoks from Archduke Karl’s wrath, it was because major raids into Ottoman 
Lika, as in 1584, meant fewer raids from Lika toward Carniola. !*4 But “the 
ban’s country” or “the ban’s border”—the lower Kupa and its tributary, the 
Glina—was not Inner Austria’s concern. In fact, plans made at Vienna and 
Bruck did not allot troops for this area. One may infer that “the ban’s coun- 
try” was to be left to Croatia’s care, even though the Sabor had not been 
invited to send observers to the Beratschlagungen. '*> The ban, with his three 
hundred light cavalry and three hundred infantry, was to be paid from Hun- 
gary, as decreed by Rudolf II. Archduke Ernst, Rudolf’s regent for Hungary, 
issued payment orders regularly. !8° If more was needed, that was the Sabor’s 
problem. 


The Croatian Micro-State 


Nataga Stefanec raises the question of whether the Croatia of these years can 
properly be called a state; wisely, she does not offer a definitive answer. One 
reason for Croatia’s unclear status was that the lines of authority that normal- 
ly define a state were in this case deliberately blurred. According to Hungar- 
ian law, the ban was the king’s “viceroy” for Croatia; he could only be 
appointed by, and take orders from, the king himself. Hence the “ban’s 
border” was supervised not by the Hofkriegsrat in Graz but by its counterpart 
in Vienna, under the authority of Archduke Emst. Yet since Rudolf entrusted 
the Slavonian-Croatian frontier to Archduke Karl, he placed the ban under 
Karl’s command. The Diet of Hungary protested this violation of the king- 
dom’s privileges, as did the Croatian Sabor, but to no avail.!8’ Christoph 
Ungnad, the Styrian magnate who was ban from 1578 to 1584, opposed the 
new arrangement for personal reasons. His father, Hans Ungnad, was given 
Varazdin in compensation for his service; with the estates of Styria, he spent 
large sums to improve the city’s fortifications. Now, Veit Hallek, a mere 
lesser noble from Styria, was named captain-general for Slavonia, with 
Varazdin as his command post. Hallek evicted the younger Ungnad from 
Varazdin castle and dismissed the castle guard, replacing them with men who 
swore obedience to Archduke Karl. !88 
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The Sabor objected to being ruled from Graz '!8? and often appealed Arch- 
duke Karl’s decisions to Vienna, where Archduke Ernst and his Hofkriegsrat 
represented Rudolf I as king of Hungary. But the potential authority of the 
Sabor itself was undermined by a sharp division between magnates and less- 
er nobles. Meetings were summoned by the ban, usually to the Sabor’s 
“house” in Zagreb, and were commonly attended by thirty-five or forty lesser 
and middling nobles. Magnates rarely came and no longer even bothered to 
send letters of credence excusing their absence.!°° The fundamental issue 
was one of long standing in the lightly governed Hungarian-Croatian king- 
dom: great men expanded their estates by seizing land from social inferiors. 
Lesser nobles claiming to have been robbed brought suit before the Sabor, 
which sat as high court at least once a year. There was, however, no real 
judicial remedy because magnates simply ignored unfavorable judgments. !9! 
Some magnates had estates in Hungary as well, like Juraj Zrinski, the captain 
of Kanizsa, or Miklos Istvanffy, the historian. !92 But even if they had lands 
only in Croatia, their status as magnates made them members of the upper 
house of Hungary’s diet. The diet thus became a forum for their complaints 
of unfair treatment at the hands of Croatia’s Sabor. !% 

Matters came to a head when Archduke Karl demanded that Croatia hire 
peasant soldiers to guard mountain passes and the fords of the Kupa. When 
the Sabor reluctantly raised the level of the dika (hearth tax), magnates or- 
dered their peasants not to pay. Within a few years there were five hundred 
men on the payroll, supported by higher taxes, but magnate lands still did not 
pay. !°4 After touring the frontier early in 1584, David Ungnad, now president 
of the Hofkriegsrat in Vienna, urged that His Majesty send special envoys to 
command the magnates to have their peasants pay, “by royal authority,” 
since they would not obey the Sabor. Rudolf IT eventually sent his confirma- 
tion of the Sabor’s resolutions, but the council of Hungary then asked that 
nothing be decided until the diet approved the actions of the Sabor. Archduke 
Ernst fended off this request, with the help of testimony from Christoph 
Ungnad: in his time as ban, the diet never thought to review the Sabor’s 
decisions. !9° Magnates now began attending sessions of the Sabor, if only to 
dissent from its resolutions. But they still claimed that their peasants were 
liable for taxes only if magnate-lords consented. They would not accept the 
Sabor’s latest tax resolution unless it was first approved by the Hungarian 
Diet. On one magnate estate, an official sent by the Sabor to collect fines for 
non-payment of previous taxes was beaten up by the peasants. !%° 
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In a monarchy in which each province was expected to carry its burden, 
Croatia cut a poor figure. At a time when the three Inner Austrian duchies 
were to contribute roughly 400,000 gulden to support an annual military 
budget of approximately 550,000, the Sabor struggled to keep five hundred 
peasant soldiers at their stations. Croatia’s nobles claimed they could not do 
more, because “our peasants do not even have chestnuts to eat.” !97 But were 
their lamentations credible? The truth is that all Habsburg parliaments played 
the game of bemoaning the poverty of the common people—that is, those 
who paid taxes. In Croatia’s case, the destitution was real enough. The yield 
of the traditional hearth tax or dika was greatly reduced by loss of population. 
North of the Sava, Krizevci and its county were found to have only three 
thousand hearths in 1584; at one time, there had been twelve thousand. !°8 
Exemptions were another problem. South of the Sava, much of the land in 
the “ban’s country” belonged to the Chapter of Zagreb and was freed from 
the dika to help support the chapter’s critical fortress at Sisak.!9? Because 
Croatia’s revenues had declined, Rudolf II had to have the ban and his men 
paid from Hungary. As always, however, the Hungarian Chamber of Ac- 
counts had trouble finding the money. By 1583, Ban Christoph Ungnad was 
owed 20,000 Hungarian florins. To raise funds to pay his soldiers, he mort- 
gaged Varazdin to Styrian merchants—a decision that eventually cost him 
his rights there, because Croatian law forbade the mortgaging of property to 
“foreigners.”290 In any case, Croatia needed help that Hungary could not 
provide and which could only come from Inner Austria. But what could the 
Sabor offer in return? One thing the Austrians needed was peasant labor, 
robot, for work at fortresses beyond their borders, as at Karlovac or Kopriv- 
nica. This was not a very impressive way of showing that Croatia carried its 
weight as one Habsburg province among others, but it was one thing the 
Sabor could do. Requests from the Austrian estates were usually met, albeit 
amid constant bickering about numbers of workers and where they were 
assigned. 20! 


The Kupa Frontier 


Two fortified sites defended the approaches to the Kupa. Hrastovica, a few 
miles south of the Kupa, was the seat of a captaincy under the Austrian 
captain-general for Croatia. It had an “upper” and a “lower” fortress at the 
comers of its partially completed town walls. The Sabor deemed Hrastovica 
to be vital for the protection of Turopolje, but by 1580 Archduke Karl had 
concluded that its dilapidated fortifications were not worth repairing. Given 
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the Habsburg Monarchy’s layers of authority, final decisions came slowly. In 
September 1583, Rudolf II informed Archduke Karl that the lower fortress 
and the town walls would indeed be razed, but that the upper fortress would 
be spared, out of respect for the opinions of the Sabor. Building stones were 
carefully preserved as the work of demolition proceeded, and the Sabor 
discussed how they might be used elsewhere.2° To the south and west, the 
Cistercian abbey of Topusko, halfway between the Kupa and the Bosnian 
border, now belonged to the bishop of Zagreb. In 1579, the bishop obtained 
from Rudolf II a mandate requiring the ban to station some of his men for 
Topusko. Ban Ungnad protested: the previous ban, Juraj Dra8kovi¢, had kept 
troops in Topusko not as ban, but rather as bishop of Zagreb. The Sabor 
agreed with Ungnad, as did the Hofkriegsrat in Vienna; since the abbey had 
been incorporated into the bishopric, the cost of protecting it should be borne 
by the bishop. Nonetheless, men under the ban’s command remained at To- 
pusko until inspectors sent by the Hofkriegsrat determined that it, too, had 
best be razed.29 

In effect, Habsburg princes and their military advisers were conceding 
that the country between the Una and the Kupa could not be held. The line of 
the Kupa was thus all the more important. Everyone agreed that it had to be 
strengthened by erecting rammed-earth redoubts on the left bank. In the fall 
of 1579, Archduke Karl sent Franz Poppendorf with plans for work at two 
sites, including an existing fort at Brest, about twenty-five miles upstream 
from Sisak along the river’s twisting course. The task was not simple, be- 
cause, as the Sabor noted, the left bank had no oak trees to supply foundation 
timbers. Peasant laborers could maneuver tree trunks across from the right 
bank, but only if they had protection, since raiders from nearby Kostajnica 
were always in the vicinity. Accordingly, the Sabor issued a general call to 
arms to have men on guard at Brest.2°* Almost none of the needed materials 
were available locally. For bolts and bars to reinforce the gate, for example, 
the Chapter of Zagreb was asked to have German or Italian merchants bring 
iron from Ljubljana. As of summer 1583, roof tiles were still needed for 
Brest and for a second fort nearby. The following spring, however, the Kupa 
flooded, washing away the foundations at Brest. The Sabor hoped to rebuild 
in stone, using blocks from the razed walls of Hrastovica.2°° The second fort 
survived the flood but was in a “ruinous” state by 1586. There are later 
references to a castellan at Brest and to ongoing work at a third site.2% At 
least in places, workers also dug a ditch along the right bank of the Kupa to 
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retard an enemy advance.?°’ But these projects were not enough to stop 
attacks across the Kupa into Turopolje. 

The only real obstacle to an assault on Zagreb was Sisak castle. Sisak 
guarded the apex of a triangle of land formed by the Sava on the north and 
the Kupa on the south. It did not stop the Turks from crossing Turopolje 
upstream on the Kupa, but it did prevent them from floating siege artillery up 
the Sava for bombardment of Zagreb’s walls.2°° Archduke Karl’s advisers 
saw that the Chapter of Zagreb was not properly maintaining Sisak. The best 
solution would have been for His Majesty to take it over. Toward this end, 
officials in Vienna proposed trading the chapter’s lands here for royal estates 
in Slavonia or elsewhere in Hungary. Though the idea of an exchange was 
not dropped altogether, it had to be deferred because, as the Sabor reported, 
His Majesty had no estates of equivalent value in Slavonia.2°? Hence the 
Hofkriegsrat in Graz stepped in by assigning extra men to Sisak from Inner 
Austria’s budget—initially, fifty arquebusiers and fifty Croatian infantry. 
Other troops were assigned along the Kupa, as at Brest, which became a 
permanent army camp if not always a fortress. Sisak’s captain (sometimes 
there were two) was still a canon of Zagreb, appointed by the chapter. But the 
security of his castle now depended on decisions made in Graz. By 1590, 
Sisak had enough men that five hundred of them conducted a raid into 
Bosnia, allegedly without notifying the captain. ?!9 


Sisak, 1591-1593 


The correspondence of Sisak’s captains gives the impression that a collapse 
of Habsburg defenses at this point was imminent. The burghers of Sisak 
resented not being allowed to fish in the river, they had to be threatened with 
whips to get them to work on the fortifications, and they might even be 
plotting to betray Sisak to the Ottomans.?!! At higher levels, Habsburg offi- 
cials showed a sober realization that Sisak’s situation was indeed perilous. In 
more than a century of fighting against the Ottomans, many a fortress had 
been called a “bulwark of Christendom.”?!? Some deserved the appellation, 
like Belgrade and Klis—their fall was followed immediately by Ottoman 
occupation of a large swath of land. Did Sisak belong in this category, so that 
it warranted a major concentration of forces? Possibly so, but not so clearly 
as the threatened anchor fortress of Kanizsa,?!3 not to speak of the frontier 
sectors facing Vienna or the mining country in what is now Slovakia. Even 
though the Ottomans grew more aggressive after the 1589/1590 peace with 
Persia, the Habsburgs could not risk concentrating their expenses on the 
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frontier at one or two sites. Moreover, it would have taken months of mobil- 
ization to match the twenty-five thousand or so men that Bosnia’s Hasan 
Pasa could raise in a matter of weeks. Finally, large-scale troop movements 
would have undercut Rudolf II’s stated intentions of seeking another eight- 
year treaty of peace with the Porte. 2!4 

On the other hand, the Habsburg Monarchy was now better able to re- 
spond to crises. Commanders habitually shared information and coordinated 
their movements under the intelligent supervision of the captains-general and 
the war councils in Graz and Vienna. Because of their emphasis on equipping 
professional soldiers with firearms,!> the Austrians could hope to surpass in 
firepower an enemy whom they could not match in numbers. What the Habs- 
burgs lacked was reliable information about the enemy’s intentions. Local 
commanders had money for spies, whose reports circulated along an efficient 
postal network, but regional intelligence was not enough. After 1566, there 
was nothing like the high-quality intelligence Michael Cernovié had pro- 
vided about the Ottoman central government during his service at the 
Porte.2!© Maximilian II’s one initiative in this area ended badly because the 
Hungarian nobleman on whom he relied turned out to be a double agent. ?!7 
Rudolf II’s officials took advantage of improved relations with Dubrovnik, 
an Ottoman tributary. With the knowledge and approval of the republic’s 
magistrates, an erstwhile town secretary of Senj was allowed to live in Du- 
brovnik, ostensibly as a merchant; he relayed back what he learned from 
Dubrovnik merchants traveling in the sultan’s realm. But when asked about 
the plans of Bosnia’s Ferhat Beg, he replied that while his sources had 
knowledge of some Ottoman provinces, including Serbia and Macedonia, 
Bosnia was beyond their ken. For knowledge of Bosnia, they told him, one 
had to have a spy resident there, with a cohort in Split to forward his reports 
to Graz.2!8 Things were no better during Hasan Pasa’s tenure in Bosnia. The 
only thing Habsburg commanders knew was that he would, at some time, 
come in force against Sisak. 

According to the captain of Koprivnica, Sisak was fortunate to survive 
assault in 1591: had Hasan Pasa brought heavier artillery and put his army 
across the Kupa, he could have done great harm. Left to his own devices, the 
pasa might well have returned to Sisak in a matter of weeks, equipped with 
artillery on carriages. Instead, ordered to avenge Ban Erdédy’s capture of 
Moslavina, he took his siege guns to Slavonia, where, as in other recent 
attacks in this direction, the Ottomans met stiff resistance. ?!9 Early in 1592, 
intelligence from two sources indicated that Hasan Pasa had authorization to 
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take the field again as soon as the snow melted. Biha¢ might be the first 
target, but he would certainly come again for Sisak.22° The Sabor and the city 
of Zagreb joined in petitioning the Austrian estates for help. Styria agreed to 
send three light cannon to Sisak and to pay for one hundred more infantry; 
one of Styria’s cannon would also be loaned to Zagreb, against proper assu- 
rances. But Carniola had no artillery to spare, and Carinthia sent a price list 
in case Croatia could pay in cash.?2! Concurrently, the Ottoman garrison at 
Petrinja brought in two “huge cannon,” and the first salvos toward Sisak 
were launched with great ceremony on April 25. The garrison at Sisak were 
told to build a bridge on the Kupa, possibly to receive peasants fleeing from 
the right bank, but a rising river tore away its foundation.222 When Austrian 
troops posted at Brest ran out of food and came to Sisak for shelter in July, 
the captains would not let these “Germans” inside the walls. 223 

The closest large garrison was across the Sava, at Koprivnica, whose 
captain was Kaspar Graswein. It did not help that Graswein and Ban Tamas 
Erdédy mistrusted each other; the Styrian captain openly accused the ban of 
incompetence.”74 Graswein had sent three hundred infantry to Sisak but re- 
fused to honor further requests unless so ordered by Styria. If Sisak was truly 
threatened, let the canons of the cathedral chapter, those “bottomless priest 
bellies,” dig into their own pockets. 2° The upshot was that while the captain- 
general of Croatia sent men to help Erdédy defend Sisak, Graswein’s superi- 
or, the captain-general of Slavonia, did not. Hasan Pasa’s men now bridged 
the Kupa. What followed on July 19 was a general rout, from which, fortu- 
nately for the Habsburgs, garrisons in Slavonia were spared.?”° In the after- 
math, Brest and other fortresses were burned. Using seven cannon, including 
a great gun captured from Katzianer in 1537, the Ottomans began bombard- 
ing Sisak from Petrinja and the right bank of the Kupa. By July 25 they had 
battered down the outer gate and opened a small breach in the walls. 227 
Meanwhile, Graswein’s usually reliable spies reported that still more Otto- 
man troops were coming to Bosnia; this could be a reference to orders sent to 
the beglerbeg of Rumelia.228 

How Sisak’s garrison managed to withstand the barrage is not clear. The 
fact that they did seems to have moved Sisak up a notch on the priority scale 
of the Habsburg government—this castle was not just vital; it could also be 
defended. In Styria, notwithstanding everything they had already done to 
help hold back the Turks, “the honorable estates” agreed to send to Zagreb 
“in a few days” two hundred German infantry and some Croatians. Muskets, 
powder, and shot would be ready for pickup in Ptuj by Croatia’s envoys.?29 
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Most important, Styria promised to arrange the dispatch of “a few companies 
of German cavalry.” A few weeks later, five hundred mounted arquebusiers 
from Upper Austria were headed for Styria; their arrival in Zagreb was 
acknowledged by the chapter on September 2.23° Meanwhile, the captain of 
Ivani¢ crossed the Sava and reconquered a fortress on the Kupa between 
Brest and Sisak.23! From Vienna, Archduke Matthias gave orders for one 
thousand Hungarian cavalry to cross into Croatia. 732 

Over the winter, disturbing reports filtered back to Vienna: Sisak was 
poorly maintained, foot soldiers paid by Styria were not allowed inside the 
gates, and mounted arquebusiers were not getting the provisions they 
needed. In response, the Chapter of Zagreb presented its own complaints: 
“German and Hungarian soldiers” were ravaging the countryside; some of 
the troops sent from Styria had never arrived at Sisak, and those who did 
refused to take orders from the captains. But the greatest failing was one 
of intelligence. As noted above, Hasan Pasa had brought his army to Petrinja 
before Habsburg authorities knew what his intentions were. At this point, 
Ruprecht von Eggenberg, the captain-general of Slavonia, was named overall 
commander for the defense of Sisak; he brought men forward to Zagreb by 
the middle of June. His counterpart in Croatia, Andreas von Auersperg, did 
not even receive an appeal for help until June 16.734 


The Battle of Sisak, 22 June 1593235 


After the battle, the victors counted the enemy dead, interrogated captives, 
and inspected the main Ottoman camp on the right bank of the Kupa. Within 
a day or two, the three leading commanders described what happened in 
letters to Archduke Ernst. From Ptuj, a few weeks later, Melchior von Re- 
dern, a Bohemian nobleman, added important details.23° From these ac- 
counts, it seems that Hasan Pasa led only his elite units across the bridge. 23” 
On the right bank, he left a force of cavalry and peasant-soldiers estimated by 
Habsburg observers at twenty thousand men,?38 together with five siege guns 
on carriages to batter Sisak.?39 Those who crossed over were from the palace 
guards of Hasan Pasa and the seven sancakbegs who had come at his com- 
mand.”4° Taken together, their retinues amounted to sixteen thousand men 
according to Ban Erdédy, or nineteen thousand according to Eggenberg, the 
overall commander. But Auersperg, the captain-general of Croatia, says Ha- 
san Paga had eight thousand men facing Sisak, a figure that comports with 
the tally for Ottoman dead as reported at Rudolf’s court in Prague.”4! One 
can account for the difference by assuming that survivors gave their captors 
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numbers for the total retinue of each Ottoman sancakbeg; some will have 
remained in the camp on the right bank or stayed home. Hasan Paga thus had 
a bit more than eight thousand men on the left bank (some escaped the 
slaughter) and possibly as many as twenty thousand on the right bank—all in 
all, an army of comparable size to those of Ferhat Pasa.2*2 

To reinforce Ban Erdédy and the Sisak garrison, Habsburg troops con- 
verged on a campsite east of Zagreb. Eggenberg, who had overall command, 
came from Varazdin, while Graswein, promoted to the captain-general of 
Slavonia, brought men from Koprivnica and Ivanic. Auersperg arrived from 
Karlovac a few days later, followed by cavalry from Carinthia and Carniola, 
including some five hundred mounted arquebusiers. Still other units came 
from farther away. Wolf Dietrich von Raittenau, prince-archbishop of Salz- 
burg (r. 1587-1612), sent a regiment commanded by his father, including one 
hundred cavalry and four companies of infantry.2*3 From Silesia, one of the 
principalities that made up the crown of Bohemia, Melchior von Redern led a 
regiment of 1,300 men “with green and white tunics,’ including 500 
mounted arquebusiers.*“ In all, the Habsburgs had about five thousand men. 
On June 19, they camped on the Sava. Some crossed the river to rout four 
hundred Ottomans; Sisak’s garrison, watching from the walls, cheered them 
on. Early on June 22, advancing from a third campsite, the army came to a 
point on the Kupa from which they could not see Hasan Paga or Sisak, but 
they did see the large Ottoman encampment on the right bank. Some com- 
manders wanted to turn back, and others perhaps hoped to await the arrival of 
more troops coming from Hungary. Then came a plea came from Sisak that 
could not be ignored: Hasan Pasa was attacking. 24° 

Rounding a bend in the Kupa, Habsburg troops came upon the enemy, 
drawn up facing them in a half-moon line. Although the customary battle 
order placed light cavalry and arquebusiers on the wings, Eggenberg concen- 
trated firepower in the center, hoping to take advantage of the spread-out 
Ottoman formation. The Croatians were in the van, with Auersperg on the 
right and the cavalry from Carinthia and Carniola on the left. Eggenberg’s 
men, together with the Salzburg and Silesian regiments, formed a reserve. 246 
As the engagement began, Janissary arquebusiers on the Ottoman left, near 
the Kupa, drove back an attack by the Croatians. But as the Austrians ad- 
vanced, their mounted arquebusiers brought the Ottoman center under heavy 
fire. Eggenberg was able to break through a gap in Ottoman ranks, while 
mounted arquebusiers from Karlovac cleared a path to the bridge and thus 
robbed the Ottoman infantry of their one path to safety.247 Hasan Pasa vainly 
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tried to halt what was now a rout. His men entrusted themselves to the Kupa, 
a fatal mistake because the steep bank along the far side was very difficult to 
climb.248 Among thousands of bodies, Habsburg soldiers found Hasan Pasa 
(whose head was sent to Rudolf II), seven of his sancakbegs, and the captains 
of Petrinja and GradiSka.249 Peéevija’s account makes it seem the Habsburgs 
won because they had a larger force than Hasan Pasa did. But the four 
Habsburg reports, from participants in the engagement, indicate that the Ot- 
tomans had, even in defeat, more men on the left bank of the Kupa, not to 
mention those on the right bank. The battle was won because of Habsburg 
firepower and because Hasan Pasa had put his best troops in a precarious 
position, linked to the main army by a single bridge. 

This victory had wider implications. It shows—as if proof were needed— 
that military historians are right to stress the growing importance of gunpow- 
der weapons. All sixteenth-century strategists urged that armies be equipped 
and trained to maximize firepower.2°° Some European states moved in this 
direction earlier than others; Schwendi wanted the Austrians to do as the 
Spanish had already done during the reign of Charles V. As between Aus- 
trians and Ottomans, one must not press the argument. Scholars have largely 
demolished the idea that Ottoman armies failed to keep up with European 
gunpowder technology.*>! Yet how armies were equipped was another mat- 
ter. As a Bosnian judge remarked in a 1596 treatise on good government, 
“We have neglected to arm soldiers with firearms as the Christians do.”?52 
Sisak was neither the first nor the last time that a Habsburg edge in firepower 
compensated for an Ottoman advantage in numbers. 

As far as Croatia is concerned, it has been argued that Sisak was a battle 
“on whose outcome the destiny of Croatia depended.”253 But the well-for- 
tified centers of Slavonia, garrisoned and funded by prosperous Styria, would 
probably have survived attack, and the uskok-corsair enclave around Senj 
was virtually impregnable. Thus a Habsburg Croatia in some form would 
likely have survived a disaster on the Kupa. On the other hand, the Sabor’s 
main role in recent years had been to help defend Turopolje, the “ban’s 
country” behind the Kupa. Without Sisak, one could hardly have resettled a 
now depopulated Turopolje. In these circumstances, it is not clear what place 
in the Habsburg system there might have been for a Croatian micro-state. 

Finally, Sisak was the first real calamity the Ottomans had suffered in 
nearly seventy years of combat against the Habsburgs. Battles often turn on 
unpredictable circumstances. Yet victory can also reflect planning and prep- 
aration. Over decades, spurred by Ottoman attacks, patient negotiation be- 
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tween Habsburg rulers and their estates, culminating in the Beratschlagun- 
gen of 1577-1578, built a military infrastructure whose absence had been 
conspicuous in earlier disasters. Notwithstanding bitter disputes over efforts 
by Archduke Karl to roll back the Reformation, the Inner Austrian estates 
voted a total of 12 million Hungarian florins for border defense between 
1578 and 1594; they also incurred substantial debts to cover shortfalls. 254 
Notwithstanding the blurred lines of authority that connected Croatia to both 
Vienna and Graz, there was, in this case, a functioning chain of command. 
Croatia still did not have an organization of its own for logistics, but Styria 
had arms and supply officials to provide for fortresses in Slavonia, as did 
Carniola for Croatia proper.2°> Money was also found to implement some pet 
ideas of strategists, such as the companies of mounted arquebusiers attached 
to strike forces under the two captains-general.2°° All of these developments 
contributed to what Habsburg forces accomplished in the early decades of 
Rudolf II’s reign: they turned back the enemy from Slavonia, they kept the 
Ottomans off balance in Lika, and they won a great victory at Sisak. Some 
problems remained intractable, like the lack of reliable intelligence. But 
might one say, overall, that the Habsburgs had now come even with their 
adversary in war-making power? This question could only be answered in the 
brutal test of a full-scale war. 


CONCLUSION 


Almost unavoidably, Sisak led to a wider war. At the Porte, support for a 
campaign in Hungary was not unanimous, and a look to the East might have 
given grounds for caution: ‘Abbas I (r. 1587-1629), the young Shah of Iran, 
had thrown off the tutelage of his generals and was building an army along 
new lines.?57 On the other hand, Sinan Pasa, who became grand vezir for a 
third time in January 1593, favored war against the Habsburgs, and his argu- 
ments were abetted by the mournful pleas of two su/tanas whose sons were 
killed at Sisak. The Ottomans, as the Venetian ambassador in Prague re- 
marked, did not “make war for the sake of vengeance.”58 But “reputation” 
was another matter. A state that did not react to a disaster like Sisak under- 
mined the confidence of its adherents and invited the contempt of its adver- 
saries.2°° Accordingly, in the month after the battle, the Porte made arrange- 
ments for campaigns on three fronts. The first thrust was toward Upper 
Hungary. On July 27, two Hungarian commanders arrived in Prague to report 
that the pasa of Timosoara was on the march toward Satu Mare or Tokay. 
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Two weeks later, Hasan Pasa of Buda acknowledged that the beglerbeg of 
Rumelia was leading an army toward Bosnia, only, he said, because the 
annual tribute for the sultan had not been sent off and because Habsburg 
forces were attacking beyond Sisak.?® The beglerbeg was accompanied by 
the new pasa of Bosnia, who was Sinan Pasa’s younger brother. Murad III 
published a declaration of war on August 17. Sinan Pasa had already been 
named as serdar to lead a third force—the sultan’s main army—into Hun- 
gary, beyond Buda. News of this appointment reached Vienna by August 
22.261 

Meanwhile, the Habsburg government professed continuing interest in a 
renewal of the existing treaty. Four days after the battle, Archduke Matthias 
wrote from Vienna to tell Hasan Pasa of Buda that the annual “gift” for the 
sultan—30,000 florins in tribute—would be sent in a few days. Referring in 
his response to the loss at Sisak, Hasan Pasa alleged that his namesake in 
Bosnia had been justly punished by God for violating the sultan’s direct 
orders to keep the peace. This was too much for Matthias. He was well 
aware, he replied, that Murad III had honored Bosnia’s governor for his 
aggression in Croatia; nonetheless, the “gift” was still coming, though in 
mid-July, not by July 1. Rudolf Il himself wrote to assure Hasan Pasa that 
Popel z Lobkovié, the new ambassador who was to carry the gift, had already 
left for the border. In fact, he was told to proceed no farther than the frontier 
fortress of Komarom.?° 

Along the Kupa, the victors at Sisak hoped to follow up their success by 
seizing Petrinja, just across the river. Short of victuals, they sent an urgent 
appeal to Graz. Instead of sending supplies, however, Archduke Ernst sent a 
member of the Hofkriegsrat for consultations; he and the local commanders 
crossed paths and finally convened in Graz. An attempt was made on Petrinja 
in early July but was soon abandoned for want of provisions. ?® On August 9 
Rudolf II wrote to urge Matthias not to attack Petrinja again, because it made 
no sense to send off the “gift” while putting troops into Ottoman territory. 
The warning came too late: a second and more serious assault on Petrinja 
was already underway, but it too was turned back. The attackers lacked 
proper siege guns, and they feared that the beglerbeg of Rumelia was en 
route. As the Austrians fell back to defend Zagreb, the beglerbeg in fact 
arrived. He sent ten thousand men and thirty siege guns to Sisak, where the 
garrison of two hundred surrendered on August 28.26* Thus the Habsburgs 
first undermined any slim chance of peace by besieging Petrinja, and then 
failed miserably to achieve their objective. 
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For a major war, the Habsburg Monarchy needed support from the em- 
pire, where no diet had been convened since 1582. Hence, the crucial deci- 
sion for Rudolf II was whether to summon a diet, as the two commanders 
from Hungary requested. In late August he announced a diet for January 
1594. The Venetian ambassador suspected that the emperor had no intention 
of holding a diet, but three weeks later Rudolf made public the names of four 
men from his Hofrat who would represent him at the diet, including Count 
Juraj Zrinski. He also remitted to Vienna a letter of credit worth 150,000 
scudi for the needs of Hungary.26° Meanwhile, Grand Vezir Sinan Pasa ar- 
rived in Buda; when a courier came from Vienna with further excuses as to 
why the “gift” had not been sent, the grand vezir reportedly had him impaled. 
At about this time, Rudolf sent off to Vienna a letter indicating that if Otto- 
man commanders did not cease their aggressive moves, he would have to 
avenge his honor. 7° 

In late September, Sinan Pasa and the governor of Buda jointly besieged 
the fortress-city of Veszprém at the northeast corner of Lake Balaton. The 
garrison of 1,500 surrendered after three weeks and were slaughtered. To the 
south, troops from Bosnia raided up the Mur, reportedly as far as the city 
walls of Graz. By the time the Habsburgs mobilized an army to march south 
from Komarom, it was too late to save Veszprém. They also failed to take 
Székesfehérvar, but before they abandoned the siege due to the onset of 
winter, they cut to pieces an Ottoman relief force led by Hasan Pasa of Buda. 
According to the Venetian ambassador in Prague, it was “the imperial caval- 
ry and the arquebusiers” who did the enemy the most damage. At this 
point, if not sooner, the Long Turkish War had begun. 7°8 
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Chapter Six 


Two Wars and Three Borders, 
1593-1618 


The Long Turkish War of 1593-1606 had three main results!: the Ottomans 
conquered two major Habsburg fortresses, including Kanizsa, the anchor 
fortress of the southwestern Hungarian frontier; the sultan recognized Rudolf 
II as an emperor of equal dignity, no longer obliged to pay tribute; and Istvan 
Bocskai, an Ottoman vassal, was recognized as Prince of Transylvania, not 
subject to Rudolf as king of Hungary. Fighting between Habsburg and Otto- 
man forces officially ended in 1606, but not for the uskoks of Senj. Their 
raids were ended only by the Gradisca War of 1615-1617. No territory 
changed hands, but the venturini were removed from Senj to other fortresses 
farther inland. There was now quiet all along the erstwhile war frontier— 
until the Turkish siege of Vienna in 1683 touched off a new and final series 
of Habsburg-Ottoman wars.” 

This chapter begins by looking at the moral and material resources that 
allowed two mega-states to continue fighting for thirteen years. For many 
on both sides, religious sentiment imbued the war with a higher purpose?: 
some fought for Christianitas (Christendom), others for the umma (the Mus- 
lim community). Yet religious leaders on both sides worried more about 
internal threats to true faith than about infidels. Learned Sunni clerics re- 
garded heretic Shiites as the gravest danger, while in Rome a reenergized 
Counter-Reformation> papacy took a similar view of Lutherans and Calvin- 
ists. One difference between the combatants in the Long Turkish War was 
that the Catholic Habsburgs were more willing to battle both religious ene- 
mies at once. Even though they needed the help of Protestant subjects to hold 
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back the Ottomans, they vigorously pursued a campaign to reclaim their 
lands for Catholicism. Thus while many Western-Christian soldiers had re- 
ligious reasons to fight the infidel, others found religious reasons to fight the 
Habsburgs. 

A war of this duration would strain any state’s financial and military 
resources—the “sinews of war.” Ottoman officials had to contend with 
serial mutinies in Anatolia, recurring shortages of supplies, and frequent 
changes in the high command. Nonetheless, they and the treasury kept the 
sultan’s war machine running. Huge armies mustered year after year in the 
Danube basin, with troops recruited from Bosnia and Anatolia, sustained by 
grain and treasure brought from Egypt.’ Meanwhile, the Austrian and Bohe- 
mian lands rallied to the Habsburg cause, but their combined strength was no 
match for Ottoman power. Cash and troops provided by the Holy Roman 
Empire, and by Mediterranean Catholic powers, made up the difference. In 
the actual fighting, the ebb and flow of victories and defeats bore a discern- 
ible relationship to opposing military strengths. The Habsburgs were better at 
field battles, the Ottomans at siege craft. 

There is no history of the Long Turkish War.® The brief overview offered 
here focuses on what were arguably the strategic objectives of the two 
governments. The Ottomans aimed at extending their dominion north and 
west of Buda, knocking out the great fortresses that blocked access to Vien- 
na. The Habsburgs tried to shift the theater of the war to the lower Danubian 
principalities—Moldova and Wallachia as well as Transylvania. If this re- 
gion were held by a prince or princes subject to Rudolf II—a crucial qualifi- 
cation—the Ottomans would have lost the Danube supply corridor that sus- 
tained their position in Belgrade and in Buda. In this respect, the Long 
Turkish War was a futile undertaking for both sides. As of 1606, control of 
the Danube basin remained divided, almost exactly as it had been before the 
fighting began. 

Because fighting was concentrated along the upper-middle and lower 
Danube, Bosnia and Croatia were spared major engagements, and the border 
here was largely unchanged by the war. What did change was the regional 
balance of forces. With Bosnia’s fighting men again and again called on for 
service in Hungary, western areas of the province were left exposed to raids 
by hajduks from Slavonia and by uskoks from Croatia. On the Habsburg 
side, as the Military Frontier moved toward the status of a separate adminis- 
trative district controlled by the central government, the Croatian Sabor oc- 
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cupied itself with a small sector of the frontier centered on the newly cap- 
tured fortress of Petrinja. 

In Dalmatia, no one wanted the war that finally emerged from a sputtering 
Austro-Venetian conflict. On several occasions, diplomats reached agree- 
ments that promised to end uskok raids; each time, and for various reasons, 
the raids continued. The Gradisca War resolved the hitherto intractable prob- 
lem posed by a few hundred recalcitrant venturini, but it failed to achieve the 
Venetian government’s larger objectives. 


MORAL RESOURCES FOR A LONG WAR: RELIGION 


A Muslim Holy War 


In 1258, the last of the caliphs of Baghdad—trevered by Sunni Muslims as 
successors to the Prophet—was put to death by Iraq’s Mongol ruler. The 
sultans of Egypt’s Mamluk dynasty (r. 1250-1517) were recognized as lord- 
protectors of the holy cities of Mecca and Medina, and they sometimes acted 
as heads of the worldwide umma, as in 1509, when a Mamluk war fleet 
battled the infidel Portuguese off the coast of India. But not even the Mam- 
luks laid claim to the title of caliph (a caliph had to be from Muhammad’s 
tribe, the Quraish, and the Mamluks were by origin slave-soldiers). ° 

The early Ottoman sultans presented themselves as ghazis, extending the 
frontiers of the faith by war, but conscious development of a specifically 
Islamic theory of their authority would await the reign of Selim I 
(1512-1520), who seized the throne from his aging father in order to con- 
front the Shi’ite Safavids. As he set out for Iran in 1514, Selim had his army 
camp at a suburb of Istanbul where one of the Prophet’s Companions was 
thought to be buried. Having conquered Egypt in 1517, he assumed the 
Mamluk sultan’s role as lord-protector of the holy cities. For his triumphal 
entry into Cairo, the sharif of Mecca sent the holy cloth that covered the 
Ka’ba, an honor that had been accorded the caliphs of old. Also, the sacred 
mantle believed to have been worn by Muhammad was now transferred from 
Mecca to Topkapi palace. The sancak-i Serif, the standard believed to have 
been carried into battle by the Prophet, found a new home in the Grand 
Mosque of Damascus. Under Sultan Suleyman I, scholars and officials, in- 
cluding Grand Vezir Ibrahim Pasa, encouraged the sultan to assume leader- 
ship of the umma. For example, he too sent a war fleet to India in 1538. 
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Ebu’s-su’ud, grand mufti from 1545 to 1574, solemnly proclaimed that Sul- 
tan Suleyman was caliph “by divine right.” !° 

For more than a century, Ottoman governments regarded Shi’ite Iran as 
their principal enemy. Ebu’s-su’ud, like other grand muftis, issued fetwas 
that identified Shi’ites as heretics and thus justified Ottoman soldiers in 
killing or capturing them. Grand muftis served at the sultan’s pleasure, and 
their decrees were in effect acts of state. But other students of religious law 
chimed in with treatises urging the sultan to strike more forcefully against the 
worst enemies of the true faith. Reasons of state did not control the pens of 
these independent scholars. Rather, recurring wars against Shi’ite Iran went 
hand in hand with a growing identification with Sunni orthodoxy, especially 
among Ottoman elites. Both fetwas and polemical tracts contended that war 
against “apostate” Shi’ites was a higher religious duty than war against the 
infidels. That such arguments appealed to the rank and file is not clear. In 
parts of Anatolia where Sunnis and Shi’ites lived in proximity, there is scant 
evidence of friction. The fault line lay rather between the stern rationalism of 
Sunni scholars and the mysticism of popular Sufi orders that had both Sunni 
and Shi’ite devotees.!! Ottoman soldiers likely still believed that jihad 
against infidel Christians was the more important religious duty. 

In May 1594, the Venetian bailo reported surprising news from the arsen- 
al. Two squadron captains, preparing to sail west, were suddenly diverted to 
Egypt to accompany “the flag coming from Mecca” that was to be carried 
into Hungary: “According to what they say, this is the standard their Prophet 
Muhammad used to carry into battle; whenever it is unfurled, it brings joy 
and victory.” !? The sancak-i Serif, brought to the Porte, made its first appear- 
ance in Hungary in November 1594. In August 1595, Grand Vezir Sinan 
Pasa had the holy standard with him as he marched west. At Mez6keresztes 
in October 1596, just before Mehmed III’s men turned apparent defeat into a 
great victory, one of his advisers urged the sultan to stand fast: he held the 
holy standard in his grasp and wore the Prophet’s mantle on his shoulders. As 
Mehmed made his triumphal entry into Istanbul a month later, the holy cloth 
from Mecca was carried before him, just as for Selim I in Cairo in 1517.!3 
One need not think that Muslims in the sultan’s army fought only for relig- 
ion. But neither should one underestimate what it meant for fighting men to 
go to war accompanied by the holiest symbols of their faith. !4 
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Christian Holy War? A Theological Disagreement 


Almost all Christians of this era believed that salvation depended on profess- 
ing true doctrine; the pains of hell threatened not just those who fell into 
heresy or idolatry, but also princes and town magistrates who failed to pro- 
tect those in their charge from pernicious teaching.!> This was one reason 
(among others) for the bitter divisions that opened up across Europe in the 
wake of Luther’s rebellion. In the 1540s, it seemed as if irenic theologians 
might achieve a compromise on key doctrines.!© The moment passed, and 
thereafter religious tensions grew. The Council of Trent (1545-1563) reas- 
serted major elements of Catholic belief and practice; meanwhile, highly 
trained preachers of the new Jesuit order fanned out to reverse the gains 
made by heretics. In Geneva, the disciples of John Calvin (d. 1564) formed 
the leading edge of Protestantism’s advance; some Lutheran towns and terri- 
tories now became Calvinist. Unlike Lutherans, who denounced only some 
aspects of Catholicism, Calvinists condemned the old religion root and 
branch. To guard their flocks from the seduction of false teaching, zealous 
clergy of all three confessions developed programs of indoctrination, actively 
supported by friendly governments. Yet each church also had its own internal 
quarrels. For Catholics of a Politique temper, the most urgent task was to 
achieve a modus vivendi among religious factions within the body politic; 
doctrinal purity would come later.'!’ Among Luther’s heirs (he died in 1546), 
“Genuine Lutherans” excoriated the “Philippists,”!® who in their view cra- 
venly submitted to the demands of Catholic rulers and who also showed a 
disquieting receptivity to certain Calvinist ideas. Calvinists were horrified by 
erstwhile confreres who adopted Anti-Trinitarian views, a tendency that was 
strong in areas of weak political authority, such as Poland and Transylvania. 
In sum, while Latin Christians were better instructed than their forebears, 
they were also divided as never before into warring theological camps. ! 
Holy war was among the disputed questions. One problem for Protestants 
was that Crusades were by definition sponsored by popes.2° The Holy 
League, the unlikely alliance that achieved victory at Lepanto, was organized 
by Pope Pius V (r. 1566-1572). Clement VIII (r. 1592-1605) found in the 
Long Turkish War an opportunity to reaffirm papal leadership. In 1594, the 
alliances that shifted the war to the lower Danube—between Rudolf II and 
the three Danubian princes—were negotiated by a Jesuit diplomat sent from 
Rome. Other papal envoys, sometimes traveling in secret, made contact with 
Orthodox prelates under Ottoman rule. Still others lobbied at Catholic courts 
for military assistance for Hungary. Papal diplomats did not rely on the 
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clichés of popular propaganda against the Turks; they stressed that the secu- 
lar advance of Ottoman power would only stop if met by equal or superior 
force.2! Not all Catholic governments welcomed such approaches. Both Ven- 
ice and Poland-Lithuania would have jeopardized important interests by join- 
ing an anti-Ottoman alliance. Hence the Signoria held firmly to its truce with 
the Porte, as did Poland-Lithuania, led by the Commonwealth’s grand chan- 
cellor.?2 But France’s ambivalent reaction shows that the ancient idea of holy 
war still had resonance. Savary de Bréves, Henri IV’s ambassador, hoped to 
return from the Porte and make the case for France to resume its historic role 
as leader of Christian armies against the infidel.?? French noblemen brought 
troops to Hungary, with permission from the king. If Henri IV himself made 
undertakings to the pope that he ultimately did not keep, “it is hard not to see 
in his promises a kernel of genuineness.” 24 

Martin Luther had a deeper objection to the idea of a “holy” war: it 
contradicted what was for him a vital distinction between “two kingdoms.” 
The realm of the Gospel, dependent on divine grace, did not admit of coer- 
cion; in the kingdom of this world, given over to man’s greed and lust for 
power, God established rulers to rein in disorder. Whether the prince was 
pagan or Christian, Christians obeyed God by obeying him. Luther accepted 
the traditional view that the Turks were a scourge from God, but he thought 
initially that they ought to be resisted “by penance, not by war.” He subse- 
quently conceded that a purely defensive war was permissible. But if the 
emperor undertakes such a campaign, Luther said, “his sword has nothing to 
do with the faith; it belongs to the kingdom of this world.” 25 

Sermons against the Turk, frequent during the Long Turkish War, thus 
came in two flavors. All preachers insisted that poor Christian folk suffered a 
wretched tyranny under Ottoman rule. But while Catholic sermons presented 
Muslim Turks as enemies of God, aiming to extirpate the religion of Jesus 
Christ, Lutheran homilies held back from urging believers to fight in the 
name of Christ, especially in an offensive war. One finds the same view 
among theologically sophisticated Lutheran laymen, as in David Ungnad’s 
circular letter to the Austrian estates, which stressed a hopeful endurance: no 
matter how bleak things looked, Christians must keep up the fight, holding 
fast to the belief that God in his mercy would not allow the foe to triumph. 7° 
In 1595, one Lutheran theologian moved toward Catholic views by endorsing 
a counter-attack against the Turks as “justified in the sight of God and the 
world.”?7 Did this difference in beliefs hamper the Habsburg war effort? 
More likely, it helped. One had to take the war to the enemy, as promoted by 
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the Crusade tradition. But guarding the frontier was the first necessity. For 
the mainly Lutheran nobles who managed Austrian military affairs, the pa- 
tient resolve inculcated by their faith was surely an asset. 


Catholic-Lutheran Confrontation in the Austrian Duchies 


Under Maximilian II (d. 1576), Catholics and Lutherans staked rival claims 
to public spaces. If Maximilian maintained Catholic control of the main 
urban churches, nobles named Lutheran pastors in villages they controlled. In 
the capital city28 of each Austrian Land or duchy, the Landhaus (where the 
estates met) hosted Lutheran services. Direct confrontation was, however, 
largely avoided. Theologians favored by the emperor still hoped Catholics 
and Lutherans might settle their differences. Lutheran pastors tended to be 
graduates of Tiibingen and Wittenberg, strongholds of the “Philippist” doc- 
trine of passive resistance. If a prince commanded his subjects to violate their 
conscience, their Christian duty was to disobey, and if need be to suffer the 
consequences. But disobedience must never extend to open rebellion against 
duly constituted authority.2? Under Rudolf II, those who refused to compro- 
mise with error gained strength on both sides. One mark of renewed Catholic 
confidence was the revival of rituals reviled by Protestants, such as bearing 
the consecrated host through the streets on the feast of Corpus Christi. After a 
hiatus of fifteen years, Rudolf II reinstituted Vienna’s procession in 1577. He 
also outlawed Lutheran services in the Lower Austrian Landhaus and began 
replacing Lutheran members of the city council with Catholics. Meanwhile, 
Genuine Lutheran preachers, expelled from other territories, had found posts 
in Lower Austria; one was Joshua Opitz, the official preacher of Lower 
Austria’s estates. These men emulated Luther by frequently denouncing the 
papal Antichrist, and they had no qualms about defying an emperor who 
sponsored idolatry. In 1578, Opitz organized a violent disruption of the Cor- 
pus Christi procession. After this symbolic rebellion, Rudolf showed the first 
signs of mental instability—but not before ordering further efforts to curtail 
Lutheran public worship in Vienna. *° 

In Inner Austria, Archduke Karl had forced Graz to accept the establish- 
ment of a Jesuit college (1572); it attracted some Protestant pupils, but not as 
many as the Lutheran college in the Landhaus. In 1578, as the price of their 
support for military reforms, the estates compelled him to accept the Pacifi- 
cation of Bruck, extending the toleration that Lutheran nobles enjoyed to the 
larger cities of his duchies.3! For this concession to heresy he was for a time 
excommunicated by the pope. Karl’s father-in-law, Archduke Albert of Ba- 
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varia, then convened a conference in Munich, where Archdukes Karl and 
Ernst promised to follow a strategy for the eventual restoration of Catholi- 
cism: there would be no further concessions, and those that had been granted 
would be interpreted strictly, with no tolerance for Protestant activities not 
explicitly permitted. Archduke Karl thus ordered the suppression of Lutheran 
worship where it was not authorized by the Pacification of Bruck—that is, in 
towns in the archducal domain. But the frequency of such edicts suggests 
they were not effective, and Karl did not have much better luck in promoting 
Catholic nobles to administrative posts. 32 

The real Counter-Reformation in Inner Austria began with Archduke Fer- 
dinand II (b. 1578). After studies at the Jesuit University of Ingolstadt in 
Bavaria, he was declared of age by Rudolf II in July 1596. Especially in light 
of his reign as emperor (1619-1637), Ferdinand is sometimes presented as a 
religious fanatic, a “‘silly Jesuited soul.” He is better understood as a devout 
prince whose “desire to advance Catholicism was tempered by a deep legal- 
ism that prevented him from deviating from what he understood as the con- 
stitution.” 33 Ferdinand believed that his highest duty was to save the souls of 
his subjects by repressing heresy. But since outright persecution did not 
work, the proper tactic was to enforce the letter of the law, especially against 
Lutheran preachers, those disturbers of the public peace. In December 1596, 
the estates asked him to confirm the Pacification of Bruck before being 
acclaimed as archduke. Ferdinand refused, insisting that they accept him 
without condition as their rightful sovereign. Lest they be seen as rebels, the 
estates complied. They presented a formal protest and chose to interpret the 
archduke’s ensuing silence as a tacit acceptance of their demands. Two years 
later Ferdinand made it clear that he had not accepted the Pacification and 
thus saw no reason not to act against Lutheran preachers and teachers, nine- 
teen of whom he now ordered to leave Graz. In response, the estates con- 
tended that the Austrian duchies were “members” of the Holy Roman Empire 
and were thus entitled to the religious guarantees of the 1555 Peace of Augs- 
burg. Ferdinand replied that only the prince was a “member” of the empire, 
with rights to determine the religion of his territory. Months of negotiation at 
the imperial court in Prague failed to settle this issue. Meanwhile, in 1600, 
Ferdinand decreed that all Lutheran burghers of Graz must either convert or 
go into exile. About 150 men chose exile. The rest assembled in the city’s 
main church and swore an oath to uphold the Catholic faith. The freedom of 
religion that nobles still enjoyed seemed increasingly precarious. In 1603, a 
large majority of magnates and nobles in all three provinces presented a 
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petition: if the archduke did not confirm their religious liberty, they would 
emigrate, and they invited him to purchase their lands. Ferdinand called their 
bluff. He had never expelled a nobleman for his beliefs, he said, and he 
would not buy anyone’s land. 4 

Lutheranism in Inner Austria had tactical weaknesses that facilitated Fer- 
dinand’s re-Catholicization campaign. Long-standing friction between no- 
bles and towns made it easier for Lutheran nobles to look aside as Lutheran 
preachers were expelled from the towns. Also, Lutheranism here was “sub- 
stantially Philippist,” meaning that preachers endorsed no more than passive 
resistance to a lawful sovereign.*> These conditions did not prevail through- 
out the Austrian lands. In Upper Austria, towns and noble estates joined 
together in compelling Habsburg authorities to respect religious concessions 
extracted from Rudolf II in 1578. When Upper Austrian peasants revolted in 
1595 against oppressive taxation, they began by attacking the parish houses 
of Catholic priests. One of the leaders of a two-year uprising was Georg 
Erasmus von Tschernembl, a Calvinist nobleman who would subsequently 
have a long career as an organizer of anti-Habsburg rebellions.3° Even in 
Inner Austria the estates sometimes withstood the sovereign’s demands. In 
September 1600, as an Ottoman siege army converged on Kanizsa, Ferdi- 
nand summoned an emergency session to ask for a special subsidy. When a 
spokesman for the nobility demanded assurances in the matter of religion 
that Ferdinand declined to provide, the estates adjourned without voting on a 
subsidy. A relief force was dispatched, not from nearby Styria but from more 
distant Gyér, and it arrived too late to break through the Ottoman siege.’ 
True religion was indeed Ferdinand’s highest priority, and it came at a cost. 


Eastern Orthodoxy 


Both Lutherans and Catholics sought contact with Orthodox leaders in this 
era, albeit with different objectives. In Wittenberg, Philip Melanchthon (d. 
1560) hoped to obtain from the Greeks confirmation that Lutheran doctrine, 
far from being the innovation that Catholics decried, was consonant with the 
teachings of the early Church. A Greek scholar, Melanchthon corresponded 
with officials of the patriarchate in Constantinople, two of whom visited 
Wittenberg at different times. But a Greek translation of the Augsburg Con- 
fession failed to reach the patriarch because the Greek churchman carrying it 
from Wittenberg died en route. Melanchthon’s friend David Ungnad re- 
opened communication in 1573 when he arrived at the Sublime Porte as 
imperial ambassador. Stephan Gerlach, Ungnad’s Greek-speaking chaplain, 
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presented the patriarch a copy of the Augustana Graeca sent by a colleague 
of Gerlach’s in the theology faculty at Tiibingen. The same man later pub- 
lished a summary of points on which Lutheran and Orthodox thinkers 
agreed. 38 

Elsewhere in Orthodox Europe, papal diplomats sought to initiate discus- 
sions leading to a union of the churches along the lines of the union briefly 
achieved at the Council of Florence in 1439: Orthodox bishops would pro- 
fess obedience to the pope and accept Catholic doctrine on disputed points 
while retaining their distinctive liturgy and practices. For reasons of their 
own, some Orthodox leaders welcomed contacts of this kind. Among the 
Ruthenians*9 of Poland-Lithuania, the largest Orthodox community living 
under Latin-Christian rule, many bishops, led by the metropolitan of Kiyiv 
(Kiev), hoped for a union with Rome that would allow them to preserve their 
worship and discipline, including a married clergy. Meanwhile, prominent 
laymen hoped to strengthen Orthodoxy by persuading the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople to relocate in Poland-Lithuania. Poland-Lithuania’s king pro- 
moted the bishops’ plan by agreeing to accept them as ex officio members of 
the Senate, on a par with Latin-rite bishops. Proposals brought to Rome by a 
Ruthenian bishop were approved by Pope Clement VIII, and then at a synod 
of bishops held at Brest in October 1596.4° 

Most Orthodox Christians lived under Ottoman rule. Moreover, Orthodox 
soldiers served the sultan in considerable numbers, especially in garrisons 
and auxiliary units. Were Orthodox Greeks and Slavs part of a larger Chris- 
tian world, or were they subjects of an empire whose laws promised them a 
religious freedom not likely under Catholic rule?+! In the years before and 
after 1600, this was an open question. Many Orthodox prelates sent pleas for 
help in freeing this or that area from the sultan’s tyranny—especially at times 
when Ottoman power was under attack from the West. In the 1570s a Greek- 
speaking archbishop in what is now Macedonia sent a messenger to Don 
Juan of Austria, while Albanian-speaking villages under his jurisdiction 
wrote to Venice. In the 1590s, “all the peoples of Thessaly, Epirus and 
Macedonia” (all in northern Greece) wrote to Clement VIII, and an envoy 
arrived in Rome claiming to represent “all the peoples of Albania and Mace- 
donia.” Clan leaders in Herzegovina sent a representative to Rome in 1596, 
and in 1602 an assembly of 250 Albanian notables sent one of their number 
to Venice. These appeals described Ottoman rule as more oppressive than 
ever, an allegation best left to Ottoman historians for evaluation. In fact, the 
communication back and forth had few practical results. Venice had no inter- 
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est in expanding its military commitments in the East, and neither did Spain, 
even if there was a viceroy of Naples who had to be corrected on this point. 
After the abortive seizure of Klis in 1596 (discussed below), there were many 
plots and conspiracies in the Ottoman Balkans, but few signs of active will- 
ingness to rebel against the sultan. 4? 


MATERIAL RESOURCES FOR A LONG WAR: ARMAMENTS 
AND FINANCE 


Ottoman Military Advantages 


In 1594, Sinan Pasa commanded the largest Ottoman army Hungary had seen 
since the time of Suleyman the Lawgiver. But once the lower-Danube princi- 
palities declared against the sultan, the Ottomans had to maintain two armies 
along the Danube, one near Buda, the other near Bucharest. Thus they some- 
times had numerical superiority over the Habsburg forces they faced, and 
sometimes they did not. What is worthy of note is that they were able to keep 
between sixty thousand and one hundred thousand men in the field year after 
year.*3 

The war was marked by insubordination in the Ottoman ranks and by 
outright mutiny in Anatolia. When Sinan Paga was ready to set out in 1594, 
Janissaries at the Porte initially refused to go unless led by the sultan in 
person. Once in Hungary, they halted their march until money for a promised 
pay raise actually reached the camp. A few years later the sipahis would not 
quit the capital until two conditions were met: a million ducats in wages and 
gifts, and a decree by the grand mufti annulling an angry pronouncement by 
the grand vezir (he said disobedient soldiers were “infidels” whose wives 
would be infertile).4* Meanwhile, in 1596, the first in a series of mutinies 
broke out in Anatolia’s Karaman province. The rebels, known as ¢elali or 
jelali, came from the Ottoman army, and they carried firearms. They were 
eventually dealt a crushing blow, but for several years the Porte handled the 
problem through negotiations. For example, one leader, Deli Hasan Pasa, 
was bought off by offering him the governorship of Bosnia. According to 
Ottoman chroniclers, the mutineers were men who had been dismissed from 
service in Hungary. A modern historian, finding little to support this view, 
points instead to an impoverished rural economy in south-central Anatolia. 
Ottomanists do not see the ¢e/ali revolts as leading to a “decline” of the state; 
there was instead a kind of decentralization in which provincial governors 
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gained greater authority.*° It was in any case not the empire Suleyman had 
ruled. In his time, mutineers would not have been allowed to occupy heart- 
land provinces for nearly a decade. 

What matters here is the contemporary European perception of Ottoman 
power. Like Busbecq in the 1550s, European observers in the 1590s were 
struck by the frugality of Ottoman soldiers on the march. Even at a later 
period, for which better documentation is available, they were content with 
less than half the daily ration of meat that European fighting men de- 
manded.*¢ There was likely a difference in living standards between the two 
worlds, but soldiers who are picky about their diet can be a problem for 
commanders. In Sultan Mehmed III’s camp in 1596, a French diplomat saw 
“vestiges” of the great and ancient Ottoman military discipline: “Though 
libertine by nature, the Turks remain in camp with their weapons to hand as if 
they were monks. Not one of them dares to take merchandise without paying 
for it, or molest anyone, no matter who it is.” This author does not make the 
contrast with European soldiers explicit, as Busbecq did, but he did not have 
to; the organized chaos of a European army on the march was well known. 47 
Proof of Ottoman discipline—or rather of European indiscipline—came at 
Mezokeresztes, near Eger. Well-entrenched Austrian and Transylvanian 
troops used withering fire to hold off the Ottomans, then drove them back 
across swampy ground, gaining possession of more than one hundred pieces 
of artillery. Then, instead of pressing their advantage, Archduke Maximilian 
II’s men abandoned themselves to plunder of the treasure they found in the 
sultan’s camp, giving the Ottomans an opportunity for a decisive counter- 
stroke. #8 

The Ottomans were also better at conquering fortified sites. Not counting 
smaller fortresses that often changed hands, the Ottomans won out in the 
competition for positions that truly mattered: they gained Eger and Kanizsa 
and reclaimed all three of their key positions that were briefly held by the 
Habsburgs (Esztergom, Székesfehérvar, and Pest). The only Habsburg suc- 
cess of this magnitude was retaking Gy6r; in other words, they lost two major 
fortresses, not three. One advantage that Ottoman siege engineers enjoyed 
was again the discipline of the troops. Since European soldiers of these 
decades still disdained manual labor, siege trenches were dug by local peas- 
ants, either hired or dragooned into service. Ottoman soldiers, led by the 
Janissaries, dug their own trenches, sitting cross-legged as they worked. In a 
later century, when Habsburg soldiers carried shovels, one commander noted 
that Ottoman trenches were longer and deeper. 49 
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The Habsburg edge in firepower increased as time passed, at least in hand- 
held weapons.*° Beginning in the 1560s, there was across Europe a steady 
tendency to increase the number of infantrymen with firearms and diminish 
the number of pikemen; plans drawn up by the imperial diet in 1570 envi- 
sioned that a “banner” of four hundred men would have only fifty pikemen. 
Foot soldiers in the Long Turkish War typically carried muskets. Weighing 
between four and ten kilograms, they were heavier than arquebuses and 
required a “fork” or shooting rest; but they were easier to load, more accu- 
rate, and had greater power to penetrate armor. A cavalryman typically had a 
pistol as well as an arquebus (weighing one or two kilograms) carried in a 
case attached to his saddle.>! The Ottoman government made parallel efforts. 
Already in the reign of Murad II (1574-1595), Janissaries carried Spanish- 
style muskets, with stronger barrels that fired heavier shot. During the Long 
Turkish War, units of musketeers were recruited. What had been an army of 
“mounted archers in loose formations” thus became an army of “infantry 
with firearms in deep formations.” But the Ottomans seem not to have kept 
up with the general spread of firearms among Habsburg troops, especially 
among the cavalry.°2 Superior firepower gave the Habsburgs an edge in 
large-scale engagements, as at Mezoékeresztes. 


Ottoman War Finance 


Starting from the fourteenth century, European princes fought their wars with 
borrowed money; in return for making payments to troops at the required 
intervals, merchant-bankers were given control of specified state revenues to 
pay themselves back over time.>? The Ottoman Empire never became depen- 
dent on the private economy, and freedom from the credit markets had its 
advantages. One reason for the relative superiority of the Ottoman logistics 
system was that while the Habsburgs expected suppliers to extend credit, the 
Ottomans paid cash. In 1596, for example, a vezir traveled to Buda to orga- 
nize logistical support for the siege of Eger; for victuals, boats for pontoon 
bridges, and other supplies, he carried the equivalent of 720,000 ducats in 
cash.*4 But credit also offered a lifeline in difficult times, and this margin of 
security was not readily available to the Ottoman government. The Ottoman 
state imposed forced loans on officials and wealthy subjects and borrowed 
from the imperial kitchen and from the surplus funds of charitable founda- 
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tions. But by comparison with Europe’s public-subscription loans, “the scale 
of Ottoman borrowing was insignificant.”’5 

A further problem was that the real income of the Ottoman state seems 
not to have increased over time. Linda Darling calculates that revenue rose 
by 217 percent between 1560 and 1660, while inflation rose by 225 per- 
cent.°° A conflict that lasted thirteen years could thus strain the resources 
even of the Ottoman treasury. According to a 1605 report from the Venetian 
bailo, Sultan Ahmed I and one of the chief treasurers spent two days poring 
over the books; they found expected income equal to 3 million ducats as 
against expenses totaling six million. Much of the deficit was due to a 
marked discrepancy between the number of soldiers on the payroll and those 
actually serving, a problem that could not safely be remedied in time of 
war.°’ During the Long Turkish War, Ottoman commanders, like the Aus- 
trians, raised money on their own account to keep up wages until cash arrived 
from Istanbul. According to treasury records, these loans, for up to 3 million 
akce (60,000 ducats), were repaid punctually, without interest.°° 

The interesting and as yet unanswered question about Ottoman war fi- 
nance is the extent to which shortages were covered by loans to the “outer” 
or state treasury from the “inner treasury,” the private treasury of the sultan. 
Venetian baili tried their best to ferret out the secrets of this ultimate redoubt 
of the sultan’s power, and one who is not familiar with Ottoman records 
cannot tell how good their information was. The inner treasury was enriched 
over the years by the sultan’s share of the booty of conquest and by the 
annual tribute from Egypt, whose value in 1594 was estimated by the bailo at 
700,000 scudi (about 600,000 ducats).>9 

According to a contemporary French report from 1595, Sultan Murad II 
had “amassed an infinite treasure, greater than all the other sultans com- 
bined.” Sultans were in any case parsimonious about doling out specie from 
their private treasury. Murad III reportedly complained that loans he author- 
ized “had not been repaid.” © In 1593, Sinan Pasa requested a campaign loan 
of 5 million ducats from the inner treasury, for repayment of which he 
pledged all his personal property. Murad III sent him | million. When the 
Janissaries refused to continue their march without more money, he approved 
delivery of a further sum equal to the Egyptian tribute.®! In 1594 Sinan sent 
three successive appeals to the sultan, warning that his army was lost if help 
did not come; “conquered by fear,” according to the bailo, Murad again sent 
the equivalent of the Cairo tribute. The money was to travel day and night by 
coach, escorted by sipahis.© The inner treasury made frequent loans in the 
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final years of the war. In 1604, it was apparently the only source of funding 
for campaigns in Hungary. In April 1605, after “hundreds of thousands” had 
already been taken from the inner treasury, the grand vezir dispatched a 
galley squadron to Egypt to bring the tribute, along with gunpowder and 
grain; when the money arrived, Sultan Ahmed I sent 200,000 ducats to Istvan 
Bocskai, his new ally in Transylvania. © 


Habsburg War Finance 


From the start of Rudolf II’s reign in 1576, the Hungarian frontier was 
heavily dependent on support from the Holy Roman Empire. Of the six 
“captaincies” or border sectors, four, including Croatia, could scarcely have 
been maintained without subsidies from the imperial diet.°* But funds voted 
in 1582 ran out in September 1587, and the idiosyncratic Rudolf II had 
avoided the trouble of calling another diet. It was thus crucial for the Habs- 
burg war effort that the 1594 Diet of Regensburg agreed to provide eighty 
“Roman months” over the years 1594-1597. It seems that Zacharias Geizko- 
fler, the imperial treasurer, was able to collect a bit less than 90 percent of the 
sums voted; at this rate, the diet’s grant was worth 4,560,000 Rhine gulden. 
In 1597, the diet approved sixty “Roman months” for 1598-1602, or about 
3,420,000 gulden.® Religious friction was not altogether absent from these 
discussions. After the 1597 meeting, Protestant estates claimed to be respon- 
sible only for the forty Roman months they approved, not for the sixty 
months voted by the Catholic majority. But this dispute was eventually re- 
solved; the mutual respect that was a legacy of Ferdinand I’s time survived, 
enough for Protestant princes and cities to support the war in Hungary. In all, 
grants from the diet during the war amounted to about 12 million gulden. 
Meanwhile, Geizkofler, at Rudolf’s suggestion, negotiated with major princi- 
palities for additional grants over and above their quotas in sums voted by the 
diet. Local authorities did not mind introducing new taxes to fund these 
grants, because they continued levying them for their own purposes. The 
territories thus provided a further 7 million to 9 million gulden. 7 

The Austrian and Bohemian estates controlled local taxes and used part of 
the money for their own purposes, such as paying down the debts of the 
estates. For the period just before the Long Turkish War began, taxes voted 
for the use of the central government are estimated to have yielded about 
2,400,000 gulden per year.°8 Taxes approved during the war years surpassed 
funding from the empire, although it is not clear by how much. The Habs- 
burg Monarchy of this era did not have a budget. Vienna sent the diet an 
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account of sums paid by the war paymaster’s office between 1592 and 1601, 
but not all military payments passed through this office and the document 
itself was intended to convince the German estates that the Habsburg lands 
were doing their part. One scholar finds that the six Austrian duchies pro- 
vided nearly 14 million gulden during the war, and the five lands of the 
Bohemian crown nearly 20 million. Another estimates 40 million gulden for 
the Austrian and Bohemian lands together. ”° 

These sums do not greatly exceed what would have come in if taxes were 
collected for thirteen years at the pre-war level of 2.4 million gulden.7! In 
other words, it may be that the religious policies of the Habsburg sovereigns 
limited their ability to appeal for greater sacrifices, and not just in the case of 
Kanizsa.’” At the 1579 family conference in Munich, where plans were laid 
for a Catholic restoration in the Austrian lands, Archduke Karl was assured 
that if his Protestant estates proved recalcitrant, he could count on loans from 
Bavaria and the papacy to tide him over.73 Pope Clement VIII redeemed this 
pledge during the Long Turkish War by sending money and men to Hungary 
and by encouraging Catholic princes to do their part. War funding from 
Catholic powers has been estimated at 7.5 million gulden, including 2.85 
million from the papacy, 3.85 million from Spain, and smaller sums from 
Italian princes, especially Grand Duke Ferdinand I of Tuscany (r. 
1589-1609).74 Yet it seems unlikely that what the Habsburgs gained by 
appealing to Catholic solidarity abroad made up for what they lost at home 
by riding roughshod over the religious liberties of their Protestant subjects. 

Altogether, the Habsburgs raised a total of between 60 million and 70 
million gulden. But the sums promised were rarely delivered on time. Subsi- 
dies voted by the Austrian estates were invariably in arrears, and so were the 
quotas subscribed by the German territories great and small that paid imperi- 
al taxes. 

Since troops demanded their wages, the gaps had to be covered by bor- 
rowing; for example, wealthy imperial cities often agreed to “anticipate” 
their imperial tax quotas—a good deed that collected interest. Before the war, 
when grants from the diet ceased (from 1587 to 1594), defenses along the 
Slavonian-Croatian frontier were kept up only because Styria proved willing 
to incur substantial new debt. The provincial estates continued lending dur- 
ing the war, as did Zacharias Geizkofler, borrowing in the name of the 
imperial diet, while financial officials in Vienna and Prague borrowed in 
Rudolf II’s name. There were large loans from wealthy men, like a Fugger in 
Augsburg or a well-known Jewish merchant in Prague. But most creditors 
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were investors of the middling sort, lesser nobles and burghers. 7> Such mas- 
sive dependence on the private credit market, especially in time of war, was 
characteristic for European governments of this era. It was also a fundamen- 
tal difference between the Habsburg Monarchy and the Ottoman Empire. 


THE LONG TURKISH WAR 


In Search of Guiding Hands and Grand Strategies 


Given that two great states fought a long war, one naturally asks who the key 
figures were on both sides and what objectives they pursued. For the Long 
Turkish War, however, these obvious questions do not have clear answers. 
On the Habsburg side, Archduke Matthias in Vienna governed Hungary in 
Rudolf II’s name, and members of the Hofkriegsrat traveled back and forth 
between Vienna and Prague; one was David Ungnad, president of the war 
council until his retirement in 1603. Despite the emperor’s notoriously labile 
disposition, ” his authority was not challenged within the dynasty until April 
1606, when Matthias, the oldest surviving brother, convened a secret family 
conference in Vienna.’’ Moreover, Rudolf is also known to have approved 
certain decisions by field commanders that proved of great import for the 
outcome of the war. Yet he often secluded himself from human contact. 
Diplomats accredited to the court, like the papal nuncio and the Spanish 
ambassador, could not gain access to him for long periods. The two advisers 
he trusted during the early years of the war were dismissed after Rudolf 
experienced a mental crisis in 1600. Afterward he occasionally gave audi- 
ence to various officials, but even they might not see him for weeks. 78 

The Porte’s decision-making process was even more opaque. Apart from 
his 1596 campaign, Sultan Mehmed III (r. 1595-1603) kept to the inner 
quarters of Topkapi palace. For private meetings with high officials, like the 
grand mufti, the sultan now spoke from behind a curtain.” Also, the office of 
grand vezir changed hands fifteen times between 1593 and 1606. Yet two 
men held the office three times, for a total of nearly four years each, and both 
were shapers of state policy. Sinan Pasa (d. 1596) focused the war effort on 
advancing the frontier north and west of Buda; Damat Ibrahim Pasa (d. 1601) 
took important steps toward this goal by conquering Eger in 1596 and Kaniz- 
sa in 1600.8° The replacement of one grand vezir by another reflected com- 
petition among factions within the imperial harem, the family quarters. Until 
Mehmed III’s death, the leading faction was controlled by his mother, Safiye, 
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the valide sultana; she was, among other things, the mother-in-law of Damat 
Ibrahim Pasa and (usually) an active promoter of his interests. *! 

Meanwhile, princes on the lower Danube had their own objectives. North 
of the Danube, in modern Romania, the Carpathian Mountains form an east- 
ward-pointing arc. West of the arc, Transylvania nestled in the foothills. 
Moldova was east of the arc and to the north; Wallachia lay south of the arc 
and had the Danube as its southern border. Moldova and Wallachia, both cut 
off from the Black Sea by an Ottoman province, were vassal states of the 
sultan from the fifteenth century, Transylvania from 1528. Princes, called 
vojvods, were elected by the estates, subject to approval by the Porte. Otto- 
man rule weighed more heavily in the late sixteenth century, especially in 
Moldova and Wallachia, where the tribute demanded for approbation of each 
new vojvod increased exponentially. Transylvania enjoyed more leeway, es- 
pecially under the familiar Szapolyai dynasty, which became extinct with the 
death in 1571 of Janos Zsigmund. The Porte accepted Istvan Bathory as 
prince and then promoted his successful candidacy for the throne of Poland- 
Lithuania in 1576 in order to block a Habsburg candidacy. Again with Otto- 
man approval, Transylvania’s estates named a regency council for Zsigmund 
Bathory, Istvan’s four-year-old nephew. When Zsigmund was declared of 
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age in 1588, he at once joined an alliance of Christian princes against the 
Turks. By contrast with Transylvania, Wallachia was considered weak be- 
cause the Ottomans controlled its Danube fortresses. In 1593, however, a 
Turkish-speaking merchant named Mihai Patrascu, already prominent in 
Wallachian politics, bribed his way past Ottoman objections and became 
vojvod. In the war that soon began, Michael the Brave—to give him his 
sobriquet—would prove to be the most effective commander. 8? 


Sinan Paga’s War, 1594-1599 


Ottoman court gossip made Sinan Pasa the author of the fighting in Hungary. 
Because of his ambition to serve once more as commander-in-chief, it was 
said, he had gone to war without taking time to prepare properly. 8° Nonethe- 
less, Ottoman campaigns between 1594 and 1599 showed that the grand 
vezir was right to think there was still a potential for expansion beyond Buda. 
In 1594, Habsburg and imperial forces were off the mark quicker. The main 
army, under Archduke Matthias, dug in around the Danube fortress-city of 
Esztergom. Smaller forces elsewhere captured two important fortresses, and 
later in the year Juraj Zrinski and his colleagues soundly defeated the Pasa of 
Buda and his men near Székesfehérvar. But the arrival of Sinan Pasa with a 
large army caused Matthias to raise the siege, even before forty thousand 
Tatars from Crimea joined the Ottoman camp. Sinan Pasa moved west to 
Gy6or, the Habsburg anchor fortress on the right bank of the Danube. To the 
surprise of the besiegers, Gyor surrendered after only twenty days of bom- 
bardment; its captain was later tried and convicted of treason in Vienna. With 
Ottoman troops now holding a strong position near Vienna, Sinan Paga be- 
lieved the sultan could withdraw from the war with honor if Rudolf accepted 
the loss of Gy6r. 84 Instead, Rudolf attempted to shift the theater of fighting to 
the lower Danube. 

One offer of help from the East came uninvited to Prague. The Zapori- 
zhian Cossacks formed a quasi-independent Cossack state on the lower 
Dniepr, nominally subject to Poland-Lithuania and constantly at war with the 
Tatars. In 1594 an envoy from their assembly volunteered the services of his 
comrades against the Turks. Meanwhile, however, efforts by a papal diplo- 
mat to recruit Cossacks were blocked by Poland’s anti-Habsburg grand chan- 
cellor.85 Rudolf made better connections with the Danubian vojvods, whose 
courts were visited early in 1594 by the same papal diplomat en route to 
Poland. In February 1594, Transylvania’s Zsigmund Bathory announced an 
alliance with the emperor and the pope, but the estates refused to endorse it. 
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In a state where Catholics were a minority, Ottoman overlordship was seen 
as a necessary support for a constitution that tolerated multiple Christian 
confessions. Zsigmund threatened to resign, and he finally got the estates to 
declare war against the Porte when he entered Alba Iulia (Gyulafehérvar) at 
the head of an army. °6 

Moldova’s vojvod agreed to an alliance with Rudolf on August 1. In 
Wallachia, Michael the Brave convened his boyars (the nobles) to decide 
“how to deliver the country from pagan hands.” Following a vote by the 
estates, he sent emissaries to Transylvania and Moldova, and the three voj- 
vods agreed to coordinate their moves. Michael began the action: in Novem- 
ber, his men ejected Ottoman troops garrisoned in Bucharest. 87 

In January 1595, Istvan Bocskai, Zsigmund Bathory’s maternal uncle, 
accepted on his sovereign’s behalf a treaty by which Rudolf II recognized 
Zsigmund Bathory as a princeps (prince), independent from Hungarian suze- 
rainty. Meanwhile, Sinan Pasa led fifty thousand men toward Wallachia and 
arranged for five hundred boats for bridge building to be ready at a Danube 
crossing point. Zsigmund now persuaded Michael the Brave to accept him as 
suzerain of Wallachia; in Moldova, the vojvod was replaced by a successor 
who also swore fealty to Bathory. Sinan did not get as far as the Danube; in 
February, he was ousted as grand vezir in favor of a longtime rival, Serdar 
Ferhat Pasa. Ferhat took time to ensure his supplies; he had grain brought 
from Egypt, and he used the five hundred boats for a pontoon bridge across 
the Danube near Giurgiu, southwest of Bucharest. Wallachia and Moldova 
were now given out to beglerbegs to be ruled directly as Ottoman provinces. 
But the actual fighting began badly, a circumstance that promoted Sinan 
Pasa’s return as grand vezir. In July he occupied Bucharest, and then Mi- 
chael’s capital, Targoviste, about fifty miles northwest. But Michael re- 
claimed both cities. As the Ottomans withdrew, he chose a battle site where 
his army, though smaller, had the advantage of fighting from cover. At 
Giurgiu, the Ottomans suffered perhaps their worst defeat of the war. When 
Michael attacked, thousands died in the crush to get across the pontoon 
bridge, and the sultan’s precious cannon were dumped in the Danube. News 
from the upper-Danube front was no better. Esztergom had surrendered to a 
Habsburg military entrepreneur following a siege in which 1,500 shells a day 
rained down on the fortress. Downstream, troops from Tuscany and the Papal 
States conquered another important fortress. 88 

Upon Sinan’s death in April 1596, the treasury seized his property, worth 
more than 9 million ducats. Damat Ibrahim Pasa, Safiye’s son-in-law, now 
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became grand vezir for the first time. Possibly because of the fluidity of 
lower-Danubian politics, the divan did not make it a priority to reverse the 
disgrace at Giurgiu. Instead, the decision was taken to attack Eger, about fifty 
miles northeast of Buda; Eger was not an anchor fortress, but it protected 
Habsburg communications between the upper Danube and Transylvania. 
While one of the vezirs went to Buda to organize supplies, Damat Ibrahim 
Pasa, aided by a respected preacher from Aya Sofya Mosque, persuaded 
Sultan Mehmed IT] that he must break with recent tradition and lead the army 
himself. They departed from the capital in June and camped before Eger in 
late September; the fortress surrendered three weeks later. 8? Having failed to 
reach Eger in time, Archduke Maximilian and Zsigmund Bathory drew their 
men up in a wagon fort facing swampy ground at Mezokeresztes, where the 
Ottoman army was expected to pass as it returned to Buda. Disregarding 
what captured prisoners said about Habsburg dispositions, Ottoman com- 
manders sent only the vanguard. When the vanguard retreated, they ordered a 
full-scale assault, into withering fire from field guns mounted on the wagons 
and volley-fire from musketeers. After three days of fighting and devastating 
losses, Ottoman troops broke ranks and fled. The Christians advanced to the 
Ottoman camp, only to have their triumph turn to ashes, even as the men 
danced in glee on the sultan’s treasure chests. With Tatars in pursuit as they 
fled, the army lost as many as fifty thousand men.” 

Nonetheless, the Habsburgs recovered and even strengthened their posi- 
tion along the upper Danube over the next two years. In 1597, Rudolf’s 
troops captured a fortress about twenty-five miles north of Buda, but Gyor’s 
Ottoman garrison resisted a siege. The imperial diet voted to continue its 
support for the war, albeit at a lower level. Early in 1598, Count Adolf von 
Schwarzenberg, a veteran of Habsburg wars in the Low Countries, led a 
successful assault on Gyor. Except for Esztergom, the Habsburgs now con- 
trolled all important positions on the Danube between Komarom and Buda. 
The next step was Buda itself, although Archduke Matthias did not begin his 
siege until the campaign season was far advanced. Meanwhile, Satirci Meh- 
med Pasa, the serdar for 1598, had orders to concentrate on prying Transyl- 
vania loose from Habsburg control. Upon reports that forty thousand Aus- 
trians were digging in around Buda, he broke off his siege of an important 
city held by the Transylvanians and headed for Szolnok on the Tisza, a 
tributary of the Danube, where he expected to find supplies. But no grain 
ships waited at Szolnok—a rare glitch in the Ottoman logistics system; angry 
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Janissaries ripped down the serdar’s tent. Still, with the onset of winter, 
Matthias abandoned his siege of Buda. ?! 

After a year of Habsburg successes, Satirci Mehmed Paga was dismissed 
as serdar and then executed. After two grand vezirs came and went in short 
order, Damat Ibrahim Pasa, the conqueror of Eger, was appointed for a 
second time in January 1599. He apparently had two sets of orders, one for 
making peace if the Habsburgs accepted Ottoman terms, and the other for a 
new offensive if they refused. In June, he opened talks with Habsburg repre- 
sentatives near Esztergom, but the discussion foundered because each side 
demanded the return of what the other considered its prize of honor; the 
Habsburgs would not give back Esztergom, and the Ottomans would not give 
back Eger. Damat Ibrahim Pasa then surprised his foe by taking his army 
across the Danube and up the river Nitra to attack Nové Zamky (Ersekujvar), 
in modem Slovakia. This was the anchor fortress of the “mining towns” 
sector of the Habsburg frontier, built at great expense in the 1570s with funds 
from Bohemia and Moravia. Habsburg commanders were probably ill pre- 
pared for a siege this far north, but the new-style fortress nonetheless held out 
against its attackers.” 


Michael the Brave (1596-1601) 


A Danubian vojvod navigated among strong cross currents. Internally, Mi- 
chael faced pressure from the boyars of his estates, who formed the backbone 
of his army; like nobles elsewhere, they demanded punctilious observance of 
all their traditional privileges, not to mention others newly discovered. Exter- 
nally, his lands lay within reach of three powerful states with ambitions on 
the lower Danube. Habsburg kings of Hungary looked for any chance to 
reclaim Transylvania, always thought to be the richest part of Hungary. The 
Ottomans did not have to rule this region directly, but they would not tolerate 
a vojvod who refused to take orders from the Porte. To the north, Poland- 
Lithuania hoped to create a buffer against Ottoman power by controlling 
Moldova. Closer to home, there had also been occasions when a strong 
vojvod ruled two of the three principalities.?? These circumstances make the 
constant shifting of alliances understandable, if not easy to follow. 

Michael had the Ottoman sultan as his southern neighbor, and since the 
Poles had recently intervened in Moldova to install Jerome Movila as vojvod, 
he also had a dangerous neighbor to his north. Hence, in 1596, even as his 
troops raided Ottoman land south of the Danube, Michael’s envoy was in 
Istanbul, discussing terms for his submission to the sultan. In January 1597, 
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the Porte recognized him (for a second time) as vojvod of Wallachia. Still, his 
troops continued their attacks, as far as the Black Sea. In 1598, for example, 
Michael’s commander fooled the Ottomans by having his gun-carriages cov- 
ered in the red cloth used for the carts that carried tribute-coin to the Porte. 
Meanwhile, further raids south of the Danube sparked an anti-Ottoman upris- 
ing in the onetime capital of the kingdom of Bulgaria.°* A vassal who be- 
haved this way would normally feel the sultan’s wrath. But as Michael surely 
understood, the Porte had more important problems. 

One was in Transylvania. Zsigmund Bathory had angered his estates by 
restoring the privileges of the Szekler, a Magyar-speaking warrior commu- 
nity reduced over time to peasant status; to appease the nobles, he revoked 
his grant, only to incur the permanent hostility of the Szekler, still potent as a 
pool of military manpower. In Rome, Pope Clement VIII, an early sponsor, 
lost confidence in a prince who seemed no more predictable in his behavior 
than Rudolf I. By January 1597, Zsigmund’s envoy, Istvan Bocskai, was 
again in Prague, this time to discuss handing Transylvania over to Rudolf II. 
Zsigmund abdicated in December, and Habsburg commissioners soon ar- 
rived in Alba Julia to take over. But a Transylvania under direct Habsburg 
rule was not acceptable at the Porte—hence the decision to target in the 1598 
campaign a key city held by Transylvania. Although Satirci Mehmed Pasa 
had to abandon the siege because of the threat to Buda, the Habsburgs lost 
their position in Transylvania. Bocskai, ousted from the governing council in 
a palace intrigue, persuaded Zsigmund Bathory to return from exile, where- 
upon he assumed once more the reins of government. Since Zsigmund could 
not expect support from either Prague or Istanbul, he opened negotiations 
with Poland-Lithuania. In March 1599, he agreed to abdicate once more, this 
time in favor of his cousin, Cardinal Andras Bathory, a friend and protégé of 
Poland’s grand chancellor; Cardinal Andras was also acceptable to the Porte. 
Meanwhile, Moldova’s Jerome Movila had launched a campaign to install 
his brother as vojvod of Wallachia. 

In June 1598, shortly before Zsigmund resumed power in Transylvania, 
Michael the Brave signed an alliance with Rudolf II at a Romanian Orthodox 
monastery in Targoviste: in return for Michael’s military support, Rudolf 
was to provide monthly wages and munitions for five thousand men. Otto- 
man officials reacted strongly to news of the treaty and were in correspon- 
dence with dissident Wallachian boyars, but Michael turned back their incur- 
sions into his territory three times. To ward off a possible threat from Poland, 
Michael recognized Cardinal Andras Bathory as his suzerain, a step which 
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also restored him once more to favor at the Porte. Behind the scenes, howev- 
er, he worked in concert with the Habsburgs. In the fall of 1599, as Michael 
marched across the Carpathians into Transylvania, Giorgio Basta, the captain 
of Habsburg KoSice, brought men from the West to join forces with him. 
Near Sibiu in late October, Szekler troops fighting under Cardinal Andras’s 
banner helped determine the outcome of the decisive battle by defecting to 
Michael. Since Andras was killed a few days later, Transylvania’s estates 
acclaimed Michael as vojvod. Yet the horizon was clouded. By restoring 
once more the privileges of his allies, the Szekler, Michael made enemies 
among the nobles. Also, he had to balance his own contrary declarations of 
loyalty to Prague and Istanbul. Rudolf had intended for Michael to govern 
Transylvania jointly with Giorgio Basta, but Michael had other ideas. While 
the Porte sent word of its approval of Transylvania’s new vojvod, Rudolf II 
sent him a military adviser, David Ungnad.%6 

With the Porte’s blessing, Michael moved against Moldova in 1600. The 
combatants were evenly matched, since Jerome Movila in Moldova had sup- 
port from Poland, and his brother’s campaigns in Wallachia detained a good 
part of Michael’s army. After several months of fighting, Movila took refuge 
in Poland, and Michael was acclaimed as vojvod by Moldova’s estates. Now, 
for the first time ever, all the three lower-Danube principalities had the same 
ruler. But the moment of unity was brief. In Transylvania, dissident nobles 
formed a rebel army, joined by Giorgio Basta and his troops. When Michael 
crossed the mountains, his army suffered defeat near Alba Iulia. At about the 
same time, Polish forces reinstalled Jerome Movila and his brother as voj- 
vods of Moldova and Wallachia. Michael’s only hope was to gain acceptance 
as a Habsburg client. He arrived in Prague in January 1601 and was granted 
an audience on March 1. Rudolf had been willing to recognize Michael as his 
governor for Transylvania, but not as an independent princeps, and this was 
likely the tenor of their conversation. Meanwhile, Transylvania’s estates re- 
jected the authority claimed by Giorgio Basta and recalled Zsigmund 
Bathory as their ruler for the fourth time. Michael and Basta, unlikely allies, 
made common cause long enough to defeat Zsigmund north of Cluj 
(Kolozsvar) in August 1601. Two days later, on authority he presumably had 
from Rudolf, Basta gave orders for Michael’s assassination. °” 


Kanizsa (1600-1602) 


Notwithstanding improvements in the 1570s, Habsburg military administra- 
tion was beset by three structural flaws, all of which converged at the anchor 
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fortress of Kanizsa in Hungary’s southwestern corner. First and foremost, 
because of the monarchy’s composite character, some issues were left hang- 
ing between the competing claims of neighboring sub-states. At the Vienna 
Hauptberatschlagung in 1577, representatives of the Austrian estates could 
not agree whether Kanizsa should come under the aegis of Lower Austria, 
which had responsibility for western Hungary, or of Styria, which had re- 
sponsibility for Slavonia, just across the Drava from Kanizsa. In 1600, as the 
Hofkriegsrat in Vienna sought funding for an expedition to resupply Kaniz- 
sa, they encountered resistance from the Hofkammer, whose members be- 
lieved that this fortress ought to be Styria’s responsibility, since it protected 
the Drava and its tributary, the Mur. When Kanizsa’s commander sent one of 
his captains to Vienna early in 1600 with an urgent plea for grain and muni- 
tions, he spent four months waiting in vain for the Hofkriegsrat and the 
Hofkammer to sort out their differences.°® Second, Habsburg officials re- 
sponsible for supply never had the funds to build large stocks. Even though 
Kanizsa’s garrison of eight hundred men was known to have grain for only a 
few months, storehouses near and far were not able to help. The quartermas- 
ter for the imperial diet reported that until harvesttime, in late summer, he 
could not find grain even by offering a large sum in cash. When some grain 
was found in Styria, officials could not find boats to ferry it down the Drava. 
(The Ottomans, by contrast, could mobilize as many as five hundred boats on 
the lower Danube.)%? Finally, as noted above, the crisis at Kanizsa came at a 
high point of Archduke Ferdinand’s campaign to re-Catholicize his lands. In 
August, for example, as Styria’s estates considered a request from Archduke 
Matthias to send supplies to Kanizsa, Ferdinand ordered them to dismiss 
their Lutheran employees. !°° 

Regional Ottoman commanders knew of Kanizsa’s difficulties. When 
Grand Vezir Damat Ibrahim Pasa held a council of war in Belgrade in July 
1600, Tirjaki Hasan Pasa, the sancakbeg of nearby Szigetvar, persuaded him 
to make Kanizsa the target of the campaign. One of the vezirs was sent ahead 
with twenty-five thousand men to besiege Babocsa, guarding the approach to 
Kanizsa from the south; this fortress surrendered quickly, on September 4. 
By September 9, Ibrahim Pasa was digging in around Kanizsa. Habsburg 
estimates of the size of his force vary extravagantly, from forty thousand to 
one hundred thousand; if one adds in the troops that had just conquered 
Babocsa, the lower number seems unlikely. Kanizsa was the successor to 
Szigetvar, elevated to the status of an anchor fortress after the fall of 
Szigetvar in 1566. In a boastful letter to Henri TV some months later, Sultan 
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Mehmed III compared the two great Ottoman victories. As at Szigetvar, he 
said, an Ottoman army of one hundred thousand men filled swampy ground 
around the fortress with clay and built wooden gun platforms as high as the 
walls. There is no doubt that the sultan’s men did their usual good work 
digging trenches and emplacing artillery. According to a September 22 report 
from Kanizsa’s commander, the fortress was now bombarded from no fewer 
than nine trenches approaching the wall. The garrison nonetheless drove 
back an assault on September 25, only to lose a good part of their dwindling 
stock when a powder tower blew up the following night. !! 

Meanwhile, a relief army mobilized at Gyér under the general command 
of Philippe Emmanuel de Lorraine, duc de Mercoeur. He had been a leader 
of the Catholic League, subdued by Henri IV during the last phase of 
France’s religious wars. Although the king chose not to break off France’s 
long-standing alliance with the Porte, he was not displeased to see some of 
the realm’s great barons, like Mercoeur, transfer their military ambitions to 
Hungary.!°? Mercoeur left Gyér on September 16 and brought his army 
within sight of Kanizsa by October 5. A Habsburg council of war concluded 
that Ottoman siege lines could not be broken through; hence the only way to 
get supplies into Kanizsa was by a frontal assault on a much larger Ottoman 
force. Mercoeur’s men attacked here and there with some success, but Damat 
Ibrahim Pasa, knowing the advantage of his position, refused to risk it by 
offering battle. With his supplies dwindling and his numbers reduced by the 
desertion of Hungarian and Croatian troops, Mercoeur ordered a withdrawal. 
Soon afterward, on October 20, Kanizsa surrendered. As a reward for his 
good counsel, Tirjaki Hasan Pasa was named sancakbeg of Kanizsa. !9 

This defeat caused alarm at Catholic courts: Kanizsa was thought to be 
critical for the defense of Inner Austria. At the behest of Clement VIII, the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany sent two thousand infantry; in an unusual step, 
Venice facilitated their journey by allowing them to cross its territory. The 
pope himself sent troops, under his nephew, and Philip II of Spain sent 
money to recruit a regiment of Landsknechte. In early August 1601, the army 
mustered on the Mur in southern Styria. Archduke Ferdinand chose to ac- 
company the expedition while entrusting overall command to Vincenzo I 
Gonzaga, the Duke of Mantua. Concurrently, to prevent the Ottomans from 
concentrating their forces, a second army under Mercoeur and Schwarzen- 
berg laid siege to Székesfehérvar. Meanwhile, Damat Ibrahim Pasa died in 
Hungary early in July. The next grand vezir, Yemis¢i Hasan Pasa, initially 
argued that it was too late in the season to begin a campaign, but he was 
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persuaded otherwise after protests by the grand mufti and others reached the 
ears of the sultan. Yemisci Hasan failed to break the Habsburg siege at 
Székesfehérvar, which soon surrendered; he turned toward Kanizsa, not far 
distant, where Tirjaki Hasan Pasa, with a garrison of three thousand, was 
holding his own against Archduke Ferdinand. Snow began to fall on Novem- 
ber 14, and Ferdinand was apprised of the approach of a large army under the 
grand vezir. He ordered a withdrawal on November 15, leaving behind his 
artillery and six thousand sick and wounded men who were promptly dis- 
patched by the Ottomans. !% 

Székesfehérvar did not make up for the loss of Kanizsa; moreover, 
Yemis¢i Hasan Pasa recaptured it in August 1602. He then had a bit of 
welcome news from Transylvania, where a Calvinist noble of Szekler origin 
was asking for Ottoman help against Giorgio Basta, the Habsburg governor. 
Before the grand vezir could reach Transylvania, however, he got word that 
Archduke Matthias was besieging Pest. Defeated by the besiegers, Yemisci 
Hasan Pasa turned back to the Porte, leaving Habsburgs in control of Pest. !° 


Istvan Bocskai, 1603-1605 


In 1603, Iran’s Shah ‘Abbas I responded to an insult from the Ottoman 
ambassador by having the man’s beard shaved off and sent to the sultan. In 
the protocol of rival claimants to the title padishah,! this was tantamount to 
a declaration of war. ‘Abbas moved on to occupy Tabriz and laid siege to 
Yerevan. At this point Hungary ceased to be the most important theater of 
conflict for the Porte. Meanwhile, in Anatolia, one Deli Hasan Pasa had 
succeeded his brother as commander of the rebels and built the ¢e/ali into a 
formidable fighting force. Ottoman commanders had the sensible idea of 
killing two birds with one stone: they bribed Deli Hasan Pasa by offering him 
the governorship of Bosnia, on condition that he take his men to Hungary and 
expel the Habsburgs from Pest; in fact, in an effort to capture a crucial 
Danube island opposite Pest, the erstwhile rebels were decimated by Habs- 
burg firepower, though Deli Hasan himself survived. !97 

In Transylvania, the Calvinist-Szekler rebellion proved short-lived. When 
the Porte sent assistance in the form of Tatar cavalry, they outdid Basta’s 
mercenaries in robbing and despoiling the population. !%8 Still, the brief upris- 
ing indicated potential trouble among Magyar-speaking Calvinists: would the 
Habsburgs attempt forcible conversions here, as in the Austrian lands? This 
question soon became acute. Hungary’s royal towns were aggrieved by a 
new law governing the wine trade, enacted by the 1603 Diet of Posonia. In 
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their petition to Vienna, urban officials, hoping to identify the dynasty’s 
interests with their own, referred to royal towns as the “property” (peculium) 
of the crown. Sensing an opportunity, secretaries for Archduke Matthias 
incorporated this wording in a revision of the diet’s statute. Giacomo Belgio- 
so, Basta’s successor, then provided a demonstration of what it meant for 
towns to be crown property: in January 1604, he expelled Lutheran preachers 
from KoSice, the capital and anchor fortress of the Upper-Hungarian frontier. 
The diet protested this infringement of urban liberties, but Archduke Mat- 
thias took a hard line: the time had finally come, he said, to enforce long- 
standing laws against heresy. Belgioso’s hajduk mercenaries, mostly Calvin- 
ist, now revolted and defeated loyalist troops. Major towns, including 
KoSice, opened their gates to the rebels. !° 

This realignment of forces would prove a “fatal blow” to the Habsburgs. 
The Ottoman Empire, with its vast resources, was able to sustain major 
fighting on two fronts. Thus in 1604, as a serdar was named for a campaign 
against Shah ‘Abbas, the grand vezir, Lala Mehmed Pasa, was named serdar 
for Hungary. His army was funded entirely from the sultan’s private treasury. 
The Habsburg princes had debts instead of private treasuries, and when a 
crisis arose on the distant Lower Danube, they lacked the capacity for a 
timely response. Thus as troops that had been posted in Transylvania and 
Upper Hungary fell back to Posonia in western Hungary, Lala Mehmed Pasa 
advanced up the Danube. One by one, he reclaimed for the sultan most of the 
main Habsburg conquests of the previous few years, including Pest. !!0 

Istvan Bocskai had hitherto straddled Hungary’s political divisions. He 
was intimately familiar with the Habsburg court, having been a page in the 
entourage of Emperor Maximilian II. Precisely because of his ties to the 
dynasty, Transylvania’s estates charged him with treason in 1600 and de- 
prived him of his lands in the principality; in hopes of getting this decision 
reversed, Bocskai then spent two years at Rudolf’s court in Prague before 
returning to the estates he still possessed in Upper Hungary. Yet as Zsigmund 
Bathory’s uncle and political mentor, he had also been party to the young 
prince’s renunciation of allegiance to the Habsburgs. Finally, although not 
known for strong religious opinions, he was, like most of his social peers, a 
Calvinist. In 1604, as protest against Matthias’s religious policy developed, 
Bocskai opened contact with officials at the Porte about a possible return of 
Transylvania to Ottoman overlordship. When these discussions became 
known to Belgioso, Bocskai’s only choice was to cast his lot with the 
rebels. !!! 
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In January 1605, Rudolf II summoned a diet to meet in Posonia, but only 
five of Hungary’s many counties sent delegates. In February, at a rump diet 
east of Buda, Bocskai was elected princeps of Hungary; subsequent diets, 
more fully attended, elected him as both princeps of Transylvania and pala- 
tine of Hungary, an office the Habsburgs had left vacant for forty years. One 
of his first official acts was to emancipate his hajduk fighting men from their 
noble landlords, giving them full political rights as free men. In February 
1605, he reaffirmed the principle of religious freedom in Hungary for all 
Christian confessions. Lala Mehmed Pasa recognized him as king of Hun- 
gary and then moved on to besiege and conquer Esztergom. Later that year, 
Rudolf II convened Archduke Matthias, Archduke Ferdinand, and Archduke 
Maximilian for a family conference in Prague. They did not settle their 
differences because Rudolf remained hopeful of reversing the losses of the 
last two years, while Matthias saw peace as the only means of preserving the 
monarchy’s remaining possessions. Matthias was given authority to nego- 
tiate with Bocskai, and lengthy discussions in Vienna led to a treaty signed in 
June 1606. Bocskai, already gravely ill, renounced whatever ambition he 
may have had to reign as king in Hungary. In return, Matthias recognized 
Bocskai as the independent princeps of Transylvania and agreed to respect 
Hungary’s traditional liberties: the office of palatine would be restored, high 
officials would be natives of the kingdom, and there would be no “German” 
garrisons in the fortresses. !!2 


Zsitvatorok, 1606 


In 1604/1605 the Porte suffered reverses on the Persian front—Tabriz was 
lost, then Tbilisi—even as the continuing ¢e/ali rebellion in Anatolia reached 
a new peak; in other words, it was time to end the war in Hungary. Ottoman 
protocol did not recognize the concept of negotiation; a treaty was not an 
agreement between equals but rather a settlement dictated from on high by 
the padishah and announced at his Sublime Porte. For whatever combination 
of reasons, the Ottoman government recognized that this war would have to 
be ended differently. Discussions would take place not in Istanbul but on a 
Danube island opposite Esztergom, with three parties involved: a representa- 
tive of the Porte, a representative of Rudolf II, and, as mediator, a representa- 
tive of the sultan’s new ally, Istvan Bocskai. Talks broke down in September, 
but Bocskai’s man suggested that the parties meet again in October on Zsit- 
vatorok, a Danube island opposite Komarom. By November 11, they reached 
agreement. Each side would retain the towns and fortresses it possessed; each 
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side would have the right to build new fortresses in its territory; cross-border 
raids were prohibited; and a mutually acceptable procedure for settling bor- 
der disputes, often discussed in the past, was finally to be put in place. For 
the two sovereigns, the most important question was one of prestige. By this 
treaty, Sultan Ahmed I recognized Rudolf II as Caesar (emperor), a title that 
Latin-language Ottoman documents had hitherto used only for the sultan. In 
other words, Rudolf was no longer a mere “king of Vienna.” Rudolf in turn 
was to send to Istanbul a onetime payment of 200,000 Hungarian florins on 
the understanding that his obligation to pay annual tribute for his lands in 
Hungary would thereby cease. !!3 

There were of course difficulties of implementation, starting with the fact 
that the Latin and Turkish treaty texts did not match on all points. Officials at 
the Porte did not agree that the 200,000 florin payment was to be once and 
for all, and they also deleted from their version of the text the clause that 
recognized Rudolf II as Caesar. At the same time, Rudolf II made an effort 
to keep part of the 200,000 florins for his own purposes, and his distrust of 
Matthias’s handling of the negotiations fed into the “brothers’ quarrel” that 
broke out in this same year. Not until 1612 did both sides agree on exactly 
the same language. Nonetheless, the Treaty of Zsitvatorok, unlike all previ- 
ous Habsburg-Ottoman agreements, finally brought peace to the Hungarian- 
Croatian border. Kleinkrieg did not cease altogether, but for nearly sixty 
years it did not mushroom into a larger conflict. Instead, border commanders 
on both sides developed a commonality of interests; for example, Habsburg 
authorities were sometimes asked for help in collecting Ottoman taxes. !!4 
The strategic picture changed as well because the war with Iran preoccupied 
the Porte until the 1630s. In 1618, as Ferdinand II faced rebellion in Bohe- 
mia, the sultan even offered to send troops, an offer that was politely de- 
clined. !!5 

What did the Long Turkish War mean for the larger history of southeast- 
ern Europe? Some decades ago, historians commonly spoke of an Ottoman 
“decline” setting in after the reign of Sultan Suleyman (d. 1566). Ottomanists 
have since cast doubt on this idea. Their arguments have force, particularly in 
light of the capacity of this vast and complex empire to respond to new 
exigencies: “The war had shown that the Austrians were now superior to the 
Ottomans in weapons and tactics. Nonetheless, in their ability to continue the 
war and, in its last two years, to win a series of victories, the Ottomans had 
shown an extraordinary resilience.” !!© The Ottomans also came out ahead in 
the game of fortress capturing—the Habsburgs made no permanent gains 
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equivalent to Eger or Kanizsa—but the strategic significance of this result 
was limited because the Habsburgs held Eger and Kanizsa in check by build- 
ing or refortifying nearby fortresses. !!7 

For the Habsburg Monarchy, the war had mixed implications. Aided by 
confederates from the Holy Roman Empire and from Mediterranean Catholic 
lands, Habsburg forces had finally succeeded in containing (more or less) the 
once-unstoppable armies of the sultan. In political terms, the Holy Roman 
Emperor’s claim to be primus inter pares among the crowned heads of Eu- 
rope was no longer clouded by the fact that the Sublime Porte treated him as 
a mere “king of Vienna.” Finally, the fact that the war had ended in a 
standoff—not a defeat for Christendom—indirectly redounded to the credit 
of both the Habsburg dynasty and the Catholic Counter-Reformation. On the 
other hand, Hungary’s Calvinists had demonstrated the possibility of suc- 
cessful resistance to a campaign of forced re-Catholicization. In 1608/1609, 
when quarreling among the Habsburg brothers led Rudolf II to cede some of 
his lands to Archduke Matthias, the estates stood firm in obtaining wide- 
ranging concessions of religious liberty, first in Hungary and then in Upper 
and Lower Austria. In 1618, when Emperor Ferdinand II was to be acclaimed 
as king of Bohemia, the kingdom’s religious dissenters launched a major 
revolt—leading to the first battle of the Thirty Years’ War. !!8 


THE GRADISCA WAR: VENICE, AUSTRIA, AND THE USKOKS 


The war of 1615-1617, though not inevitable, reflected the fact that Venice 
and Vienna had long pursued contrary strategies vis-a-vis the Sublime Porte. 
For the republic, war with the Ottomans was always a distraction from the 
goal of maintaining good relations with the empire on whose goodwill Vene- 
tian trade depended. Vienna repeatedly sought treaties of peace, but always 
with the objective of gaining time to strengthen Habsburg forces for an 
inevitable day of reckoning. In Dalmatia, the conflict between these two 
policies became more and more visible. 

As of 1591, Venetian Dalmatia was said to have seventy-eight thousand 
people, indicating some recovery since the end of the Cyprus War. Zadar, 
with its offshore islands, now had a population of eighteen thousand, as 
against fourteen thousand in 1576.!!9 The trade link with Bosnia, by way of 
Split, was helpful, even if Ottoman officials did not always have fresh horses 
available at the stop on the Sarajevo route, and Venice could not prevent 
smugglers from sending Ottoman goods to Italy without paying duty. In Split 
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itself, some townsmen grew rich from trade, and the population was expected 
to grow. !20 Yet Dalmatia was still confined within the narrow limits imposed 
by recent Ottoman conquests. If relations with Lika and Klis were generally 
peaceful, some sancakbegs had an evil reputation. Mustafa Beg of Klis was 
especially hard to deal with because of his kinship with Sultan Murad III. 
Another sancakbeg of Klis crossed over and burned one of Sibenik’s vil- 
lages.!2! Governor-General Federigo Nani was able to rebuild it only by 
exploiting the peculiarities of west Balkan politics. As he was about to have 
two uskok leaders beheaded, a gavus arrived from Banja Luka with a request 
to spare them; kinsmen of theirs apparently had influence at the Bosnian 
court. After Nani commuted the sentences of the two men to galley service, 
the pasa of Bosnia overruled the sancakbeg of Klis and allowed the village to 
be rebuilt. !22 

The real question for Venetian authorities was how far their rural subjects 
could be trusted. In the countryside, increased demands from urban landlords 
were a source of discontent; under Dalmatian law, landowners could have 
lease terms changed by a court without notifying their tenants. !?3 At the same 
time, events of the Long Turkish War rejuvenated pro-uskok sentiment. Near 
Trogir, the twelve villages beyond the mountains, still paying tribute to the 
sultan, were now said to owe allegiance to the uskoks, to whom they also 
paid tribute. Altogether, Venetian and Ottoman subjects paid a reported 
12,000 thaler a year in “uskok taxes.” When uskoks came their way, stradioti 
assigned to Trogir “greeted them” instead of doing battle. !24 In the 1580s, 
men of three Sibenik villages were given arquebuses and trained in their use, 
but they now used them for “evil purposes”: like the uskoks, they launched 
plunder expeditions into Ottoman territory while advertising themselves as 
men from Senj. One rector suggested making country folk who lived within 
Sibenik relocate outside the walls, for there was danger they would let in the 
uskoks, the “‘patroni del contado.” !?5 

According to the governor-general for 1596, there were two kinds of 
uskoks. Those from Senj always came by way of the Velebit channel and did 
not bother Venetian subjects except for supplies. The other sort—Turkish 
Morlacchi, criminals from Dalmatia, and some Croats—hid out all along the 
coast. The island of Hvar, where one band always divided its booty, ought to 
be called “New Senj.” !2¢ 

Within the cities, aristocratic families still nurtured the dream of restoring 
Hungarian rule. In Split, patricians led by Ivan Alberti worked out a plan to 
seize Klis. They had co-conspirators within the Ottoman garrison ready to 
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open the gates. Another collaborator—an Orthodox priest—promised that 
local Vlachs would join them. Rudolf II wrote Alberti a letter endorsing the 
enterprise. In February 1596, the general of Croatia, !2”7 Juraj Lenkovié, sent 
men to scout out a landing site along the Dalmatian coast for reinforcements 
from Rijeka. On Palm Sunday, April 7, Klis was captured according to plan 
by forty men from Split and eighty uskoks. The Ottomans reacted quickly. 
Some 2,500 men from the sancak of Klis began digging in around Klis and 
were joined by 8,000 more from Bosnia. Benedetto del Moro, the Venetian 
governor-general, aided the Ottomans in moving supplies. Knowing that pro- 
visions in Klis were short, the besiegers planned to starve out the defenders. 
Lenkovic landed near Trogir in late May. He did not form a caravan, possibly 
because packhorses were in short supply. Leaving three hundred soldiers to 
guard the baggage, he set out for Klis with seven hundred men. The promised 
Vlach uprising did not materialize, but some two thousand joined him en 
route, mostly Venetian subjects. He fought through the Ottoman camp and 
got some troops into the fortress, only to see a now larger garrison face an 
impossible problem of supply. Lenkovi¢é and most of the defenders escaped, 
but the fortress surrendered on May 31. Back on the coast, when Lenkovié 
asked for help in launching another attempt, del Moro refused. !78 

Notwithstanding the sentiments of many patrician families, Dalmatia’s 
coastal cities were still firmly under Venetian control, with support from the 
urban popolo; even in Split, the plot against Klis was “vehemently criticized” 
among the popolo.'!?? But beyond city walls the uskoks of Senj came and 
went as they pleased. To goad Habsburg sovereigns into acting against the 
uskoks, Venice blockaded one or another of the monarchy’s Adriatic ports. 
While this strategy inhibited the flow of provisions to Senj, it also led the 
uskoks to begin raiding to the west, into Venetian Istria. !3° 

Beneath the contest of wills among Habsburgs, uskoks, and Venetians, 
there were also internal struggles between rival points of view. In Venice, 
patricians of a cautious temper, accepting the republic’s status as a second- 
class power, looked for a minimalist solution to the uskok problem. But more 
adventurous souls saw in uskok raids a casus belli, a justification for chal- 
lenging Habsburg hegemony in Italy.'!3! In Senj, the distinction between 
garrison soldiers on the payroll and unpaid venturini corresponded (to some 
extent) to a disagreement between those who were willing to accept limits on 
their raids and those who were not. Finally, Graz and Vienna did not see eye 
to eye. For Archduke Ferdinand, the uskoks were useful in forcing the Otto- 
mans to focus on defense, and they also kept Venice (a potential enemy) 
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busy. For Archduke Matthias, the raiders were a sheer nuisance: Venice was 
not his enemy, and Ottoman complaints about the uskoks made it harder to 
keep the peace in Hungary. Thus, while tensions were high, war was not 
unavoidable. 


Uskok Raids, 1597-1613 


On Palm Sunday 1597, the “general excursion” from Senj had “something of 
the character of a crusade.” Instead of heading for Ottoman territory, the 
raiders sailed for the Venetian port of Pula in Istria, where they robbed 
merchant ships of 400,000 scudi in goods. Many of these men had fought at 
Klis in 1596, and this was payback for Venetian assistance to Ottoman be- 
siegers. In Wendy Bracewell’s judgment, “their act of vengeance opened a 
cycle of revenge and retaliation which would become virtually unbreak- 
able.” !32 

Uskoks had two sorts of officers: the elected vojvods, confirmed by the 
captain of Senj, and the self-appointed bark commanders, or harambasas.'33 
In February 1598, General Lenkovié got many of the vojvods and haramba- 
sas to sign an oath not to attack Venetian subjects. Soon thereafter, the 
captain of Senj authorized a raid into Ottoman Lika, east of Sibenik, to 
replenish the city’s depleted supply of livestock; he also wrote Zuane Bem- 
bo, the Venetian Captain of the Gulf, to inform him of their plans. In his 
report to the Senate, Bembo indicated that he had come to distrust Lenkovi¢, 
but he did not mention a letter from Senj. In any case, Bembo’s troops 
awaited the uskoks as they returned to their barks with eight thousand head 
of cattle. Leaving their booty behind, the uskoks escaped during the night; to 
make good their losses, they attacked mercenaries and plundered ships on the 
Venetian island of Krk. Nonetheless, these men took their oath seriously; for 
the rest of that year, they raided only in Ottoman territory. 34 Early in 1599, 
uskoks struck two cities in Venetian Istria after the Venetian fleet attacked an 
island that provided grain and wine to Senj. It was noticeable, however, that 
many of the paid men did not join the expedition into Istria. More so than the 
venturini, they were of a mind not to attack Venice so long as Venice did not 
obstruct their raids against the Ottomans. !35 

Meanwhile, the ongoing Venetian blockade was effective enough to make 
Graz respond. In January, Count Giuseppe Rabatta arrived in Senj, along 
with a new captain and 1,500 troops. A native of Udine, Rabatta had served 
Archduke Ferdinand as councilor and ambassador, and his coming signaled a 
new order. He found only three hundred uskoks—the rest had already left. 
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Rabatta placed two hundred venturini under the command of a vojvod he 
trusted, Ivan Vlatkovic, and transferred them to Otoéac, where they were 
promised wages. He prohibited the remaining uskoks from sailing up the 
Velebit channel past Karlobag into Ottoman waters. Finally, to satisfy an 
envoy from Venice, now in Senj, he seized three uskoks who had been 
Venetian subjects; two were executed, and the third was killed trying to 
escape. These executions angered leading figures in Croatia, such as Daniel 
Frankol, who commanded the cavalry at Karlovac. But Rabatta’s greatest 
problem was that the Habsburg government would not commit resources to 
this distant outpost. At his departure for Senj, Rabatta had not been able to 
pry money loose from the Hofkriegsrat in Graz. After paying the wages of 
the Senj garrison and the men at Otoéac from his own funds for five months, 
Rabatta’s purse ran dry, and his promises that pay was coming rang hollow. 
The turning point came when Rabatta sent a detachment of uskoks to the 
front in Hungary under another vojvod, Juri8a Hayduk. When Frankol 
blocked their passage, the men turned back, and Rabatta made the mistake of 
arresting Hayduk for insubordination. Angry uskoks forced him to release 
Hayduk, then assaulted Rabatta himself in the citadel, where the few men 
willing to defend him could not prevent the grisly murder of Archduke Ferdi- 
nand’s plenipotentiary. According to Paolo Sarpi, a leader of the anti-Habs- 
burg party in Venice, Hayduk later boasted that he and his men had killed 
Rabatta. !36 

For the next few years, captains of Senj—including the above-mentioned 
Frankol—trestricted the uskoks to raiding into Ottoman territory, along the 
Velebit channel. !37 After an uskok attack by sea against Herceg Novi, the 
Ottomans began arming small vessels, making Venetian authorities nervous. 
In December 1604, Venetian ships failed to block the raiders headed for the 
Velebit channel. Following a lucrative raid around Skradin, the attackers 
found the Venetians waiting in force near their landing site; that night, they 
hauled their barks overland and escaped. !38 

Meanwhile, the sale of goods the raiders brought back was becoming 
more profitable, at least in one respect. For galley fleets of the western 
Mediterranean—based in Spain, Malta, the Papal States, and Florence—the 
most valuable oarsmen were slaves who had already withstood the rigors of 
service at the oars. A Spanish naval adviser thus recommended buying slaves 
from the uskoks: “As the majority of the hundreds of Turks sold [at Senj] are 
from the seaside areas, they are better oarsmen than slaves captured from 
inland areas.” According to Sarpi, merchants from Puglia came to market in 
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Senj looking for female as well as male slaves, “making sure they have not 
been baptized.” !39 

As the Venetian blockade continued, the Long Turkish War wound down, 
and there were signs that these intrepid warriors against the infidel had worn 
out their welcome in the Habsburg Adriatic. !4° In 1606, a party of uskoks, 
acting against the orders of vojvod Vlatkovic, set out for Istria, where they 
plundered a Venetian ship off Rovinj; as the raiders returned, they were fired 
on from the walls of Senj and took refuge in a deserted monastery. Habsburg 
and Venetian authorities now renewed the terms of the agreement made in 
Rabatta’s time. Veit Khisel, the general of Croatia, came to Senj in person 
and had four rebellious uskoks impaled. Yet once Khisel departed, no one 
could stop small parties of uskoks from raiding Venetian targets. The Peace 
of Zsitvatorok brought strict orders from Vienna that raiding must cease 
altogether, but no money. According to a papal nuncio who visited Rijeka in 
1607, the garrison in Senj had not been paid for four years. When Vlatkovié 
and Hayduk came to speak with Khisel in Rijeka, he refused to see them. The 
uskoks then seized the citadel of Senj, whereupon Khisel marched to Senj 
with one thousand Austrian infantry and four hundred cavalry and placed the 
two vojvods under arrest. But Vlatkovi¢ and Hayduk broke out of prison, and 
protests from the Croatian Sabor about “German” troops in Senj made Khis- 
el’s position difficult. Pardoned a few months later, Vlatkovi¢ was named 
commander of a newly arrived group of Vlach fighting men posted to a 
fortress near Senj; they now joined parties of uskoks in conducting raids not 
approved by authorities in Senj. 

For several years there was a semblance of peace. !*! It probably helped 
that some uskoks took up offers from one or another Italian prince, despite 
Archduke Ferdinand’s ban on serving foreign rulers. Moreover, Graz was 
coming round to Vienna’s point of view. Ivan Vlatkovi¢ prevented his men 
from attacking Venetian territory, but he would not accept a ban on raids 
against the infidel. He was arrested in 1611 on charges of misappropriating 
military funds and then executed in 1612, even though he protested that the 
sum involved was only nine florins. Also in 1612, Venetian and Habsburg 
negotiators in Vienna reached an interim settlement: Ferdinand would stop 
piracy altogether, expel wrongdoers from Senj, and put a German garrison 
there; Venice would release prisoners and raise the blockade. In Senj, one 
thousand fighting men swore a solemn oath not to attack Venice. But some of 
them also relocated in Omi8S, a small and hitherto deserted maritime fortress 
in Venetian territory, south and east of Split. According to Sarpi, this was the 
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occasion for attacks from the Ottoman side against OmiS, Otoéac, and Karlo- 
bag. In retaliation, Habsburg authorities permitted the uskoks to carry out 
raids into Lika and Herzegovina early in 1613. Filippo Pasquaglio, the 
governor-general of Dalmatia, reported that they had not bothered Venetian 
subjects except for supplies, for which they paid cash. Their behavior, unusu- 
ally correct, made it seem that Venice was collaborating with the attackers. 

The only way to preserve Venice’s credibility at the Porte was to strike 
back. !42 The raiding party returning from Herzegovina was attacked by Ven- 
ice’s Albanians, who killed sixty men including the vojvod, whose severed 
head they took as a trophy. Some five hundred uskoks who survived the 
attack swore vengeance. Three days later, they captured a Venetian galley 
bound for the island of Pag. After beheading the crew one by one, they took 
the commander, Cristoforo Venier, to a point near Senj where he too was 
beheaded; his head was to be exchanged for the vojvod’s. Pasquaglio at once 
resumed the blockade of Habsburg ports; at Senj, Ottoman cavalry assisted 
Venetian ships by blocking roads leading to the city. The captain of Senj 
recovered and returned Venier’s head and impaled several participants in the 
attack, but not their leaders; he also left the galley’s guns where they now 
were, newly mounted on the walls of Senj. Even without these last details, 
furnished by Pasquaglio, the brutal assault on Venier’s galley raised to a new 
level a long series of uskok insults to the republic’s riputazione. If the Sig- 
noria chose to interpret it as such, Venice had a casus belli. 

Uskok piracy was only one aspect of a broad contemporary trend: small 
bands of men could make a living from voyages of plunder, their swift barks 
outrunning the war galleys sent after them. From Salé, in western Morocco, a 
group of European renegades raided as far north as England. Barbary cor- 
sairs, based in Algiers and Tunis, kept Spain’s well-managed war galley fleet 
fully engaged. Ottoman pirates, sailing from Albania, terrorized the coasts of 
Naples. Far to the east, Cossack barks ranged from the northern shore of the 
Black Sea as far south as the Ottoman capital. '43 If one focuses on the central 
Mediterranean—both sides of the Italian peninsula—another pattern 
emerges: five navies conducted regular attacks into the Ottoman-controlled 
eastern Mediterranean. The Spanish viceroyalties of Naples and Sicily had 
large fleets. The Knights of Malta, the Florence-based Knights of St. Ste- 
phen, and the Papal States had only a few ships each, but they were thought 
to be superior to Spain’s war galleys. These Catholic powers also conducted 
what might be called an informal war against Venice; they did not mind 
attacking now and then the ships of a supposedly Catholic state that openly 
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allied with the infidel, and occasionally they set out to do so. !44 This back- 
ground may have encouraged Archduke Ferdinand to think that uskok attacks 
on Venetian ships, while not desirable, might nonetheless be seen as serving 
a purpose. It certainly prompted some in Venice to think that the mentality of 
the Catholic Counter-Reformation was not compatible with the republic’s 
interests. 


Veneto-Austrian Relations to 1615 


As lords of Adriatic ports, including Trieste and Rijeka, the Austrians natu- 
rally resented the monopolistic trading system enforced by Venice’s war 
galleys: outgoing merchandise had to be shipped to Venice after paying tolls 
at Zadar. At discussions in Friuli in 1562/1563, rival Italian jurists debated 
the legal issues. The Habsburg spokesman defended the principle of the 
freedom of the seas, while his counterpart contended that Venice’s dominio 
del mar was sanctioned by prescription, the custom of many centuries. !45 
There were also lingering territorial disputes. Austrian officials remembered 
that the maritime fortress of Marano, now helping to guard Venice’s eastern 
border, had been seized from the Habsburgs in 1542. !46 For their part, Vene- 
tians remembered that other positions on their eastern frontier had been lost 
in the long war against Emperor Maximilian I, especially the fortress-town of 
Gradisca on the lower Isonzo/Soéa. This old story gained new relevance in 
1603, when the last French stronghold south of the Alps was ceded to Savoy, 
currently an ally of Spain. Thus if the Habsburgs were to attack into Friuli, 
there would be no allies in Italy to come to Venice’s aid. Meanwhile, in 
1593, Venice began construction of a massive new fortress alla moderna at 
Palmanova, just west of the lower Isonzo. Venetian authorities described it as 
intended to ward off an Ottoman invasion, but, as Habsburg officials 
guessed, it was directed as much if not more against Austria. !47 

During the Long Turkish War, there were no serious negotiations on the 
uskok problem until 1605, when a papal envoy presided over talks in Prague. 
Venice was willing to put up a sum of money to pay for arrears at Senj as 
well as for resettlement of the venturini, but the Habsburgs now demanded 
500,000 ducats, not just 300,000. !48 Discussions in Vienna in 1612 had a 
better outcome, possibly because the execution of Ivan Vlatkovic, a highly 
respected vojvod, showed that Archduke Ferdinand was serious about ending 
the raids. A pact signed at the end of 1612 provided that Venice would raise 
its blockade and release prisoners, while Ferdinand expelled “evildoers” 
from Senj and installed a “German” garrison. Much to the disappointment of 
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Habsburg officials, the issue of Venice’s dominio del mar was deferred. 
Senj’s captain received strict orders to ban raids against Ottomans, Vene- 
tians, or anyone else. Many uskoks apparently accepted this state of affairs, 
although they grumbled about not being able to live on the pay they were 
promised. In return, Pasquaglio, the Venetian governor-general, allowed us- 
kok barks to sail out for the collection of uskok taxes.!49 This agreement 
might have forestalled war had it not been for the sequence of events that 
culminated in the murder of Venier. 


The Gradisca War, 1615-1617 


The Venetian blockade continued in 1614 as uskok raids east and west re- 
sumed. The Porte sent a gavus to declare that the sultan would send warships 
into the Adriatic if Venice did not deal with the uskoks once and for all. 
From Graz, Archduke Ferdinand wrote Emperor Matthias that he would 
willingly go to war against Venice had he the resources to do so. But since 
Matthias still had no interest in a war with the republic, he refused his 
cousin’s appeal for help, thus leaving the initiative to Venice. In the Senate, 
many were coming to the view that war was the only way to put an end to 
uskok violence. A small group, led by Nicolo Contarini and Friar Paolo 
Sarpi, saw war as the means to a larger purpose—that is, breaking Habsburg 
power in Italy. England’s ambassador to Venice promoted the idea of a 
coalition with the leading Protestant powers, England and the Dutch Repub- 
lic, and also with France. Sarpi and others, convinced that Catholic states, led 
by the Habsburgs, must sooner or later be confronted head-on, hoped for 
something like a Protestant Reformation in Venice itself. In August 1615 the 
Senate voted for war by a narrow majority, indicating that most senators had 
limited objectives in mind. To forestall Habsburg attacks at vulnerable points 
on the eastern frontier, the Senate ordered Venice’s commander, Pompeo 
Giustiniani, to concentrate on reclaiming Gradisca. !5° 

Giustiniani began digging in around Gradisca in December. Though Fer- 
dinand was disappointed that Matthias would not support a major campaign, 
he had to agree with one of the reasons for the emperor’s reluctance: King 
Philip II did not want war in Italy, and Ferdinand’s prospects of succeeding 
Matthias as emperor depended on Spain’s goodwill. Ferdinand’s command- 
ers, not having enough men to break the siege at Gradisca, tried to draw the 
enemy off by conducting a Kleinkrieg in Istria. Meanwhile, Gradisca’s garri- 
son repelled repeated assaults, leading Venice to seek reinforcements from 
abroad. The Grey Leagues, a Protestant territory allied to the Swiss Confed- 
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eration, refused to join in the fighting, having no wish to provoke their 
neighbor to the south, Spanish Milan. An envoy sent to The Hague had better 
luck. Since the Dutch Republic was not currently at war with Spain, !>! its 
professional fighting men lacked employment. A prince from the German 
branch of the house of Nassau agreed to command an expeditionary force. 
One contingent reached Venice in late 1616, another in May 1617 after 
Habsburg troops had gotten supplies into Gradisca. The Dutch crossed the 
Isonzo into Habsburg territory south of Gradisca, only to halt and refuse to 
advance until their pay arrived. Meanwhile, Habsburg forces broke through 
into Gradisca for a second time. The Venetian commander was now recalled; 
it was time for negotiations. !52 

Habsburg governments in both Madrid and Vienna were eager to end this 
local quarrel before it degenerated into war on a European scale, between 
Catholic and Protestant powers.!53 By the Treaty of Madrid (September 
1617), Gradisca remained in Habsburg hands, but the dominio del mar was 
not mentioned. All uskoks were to be removed from Senj, paid soldiers and 
venturini alike. Ferdinand, now taking over from an ailing Matthias, accepted 
the treaty without demur. Austrian and Venetian commissioners worked out 
the terms in 1618: Senj would have a full garrison of “Germans,” the uskoks 
would relocate to border fortresses like Otoéac, and their barks were to be 
taken to Rijeka and burned. But wages for the men at Otoéac were not paid 
as promised, and uskoks here and there resumed their raids, some in the 
service of the Spanish viceroy of Naples. Thus even though agreements of 
1617/1618 ended eight decades of uskok operations from Senj, “no single 
moment marked the end of the uskok era.” !>4 


BOSNIA AND CROATIA DURING AND AFTER THE LONG 
TURKISH WAR 


Bosnia at War 


Troops from Bosnia figured prominently in the Hungarian wars, as did many 
of the sixteen pasas who served between 1593 and 1606. !*° In 1594, Bos- 
nia’s governor-general helped conquer the fortress of Tata. In 1595, as the 
Ottomans fell back from Esztergom, he commanded the rear guard. In 1597, 
Tata was captured for a second time by Idriz Pasa’s Bosnians. Hasan Pasa 
Tirjaki, a native of Bosnia, was the next governor-general, until he was 
named sancakbeg of Szigetvar in 1598. In terms of military prestige, this 
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demotion in rank may have been a promotion because of Szigetvar’s critical 
position on the front line; it was Tirjaki who suggested Kanizsa as the target 
in 1600 and then defended it successfully in 1601. At the fortress of Papa in 
1599, Bosnia’s Dervis Pasa was instrumental in persuading the Walloon 
garrison to defect. For the Ottoman offensive in 1605, Bosnia’s Hadim Hu- 
srev Pasa had charge of bringing supplies forward to the arms depot at 
Mohacs, including twenty-five siege cannon, thirty thousand cannon balls, 
and some six hundred tons of powder. !°6 

Almost of necessity, the focus on Hungary had adverse consequences for 
Bosnia’s defenses against Croatia. !57 In 1594, Hasan Pasa’s immediate suc- 
cessor still hoped to break down Habsburg resistance along the Kupa. But 
after his men captured Sisak, he was summoned east to Osijek to join in 
Sinan Pasa’s grand campaign. Sisak was soon recaptured, and Petrinja too 
became a Habsburg fortress, as discussed below. For the defense of Bosnia, 
the sancakbeg of Bihaé may have been seen as a stand-in for the often absent 
pasa,'>8 but a sancakbeg did not have the same authority. The only time the 
Porte is known to have approved an attack into Croatia was in 1596, when 
the pasa had orders to reconquer Petrinja; he got no farther than Novigrad on 
the Una, where he found Habsburg troops drawn up in an advantageous 
position and agreed to pull back his own forces. The upshot was that hajduk 
raiders from Slavonia made forays across the Una into Bosnia, especially, it 
seems, in the western zone known as the Bosanska Krajina, extending rough- 
ly from the Una to the Vrbas. Bosnia’s rural inhabitants thus faced a dilemma 
long familiar in Habsburg territory: they could vacate their lands or take up 
arms to defend themselves. On occasion, resentment of the authorities who 
failed to protect their subjects broke into the open. When Deli Hasan Pasa 
was named pasa of Bosnia in 1602 and went directly to the war front in 
Hungary, hajduks under his authority ravaged the countryside around Saraje- 
vo, arousing discontent. When Deli Hasan Pasa himself came to Banja Luka 
in 1603, his hajduks behaved in the same way, provoking a rebellion led by a 
man whom the locals wanted to put forward as their pasa. Deli Hasan Pasa 
decisively defeated the rebels, but in 1604 he was transferred to Temesvar. 


Civil Society in Bosnia 


In the Ottoman system, judges and tax collectors reported to their respective 
superiors at the Porte, not to the pasa or sancakbeg. The town governor was 
usually the dizdar of the local fortress, appointed by the pasa or sancakbeg, 
but a dizdar often served for many years. In other words, local officials 
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conducted business as usual whether the pasa of the day was resident or 
not. !59 The Bosnian census of 1604, completed in a time of war, shows the 
efficiency of Ottoman administration. !© For each town or district, it gave the 
number of Muslim and non-Muslim households, indicating the revenue to be 
expected. The Habsburg government, which also needed information on the 
taxpaying capacity of its subjects, operated on different principles. In the 
Austrian lands, taxation was based on a register of Giilten or land rents, with 
urban population figures appended. The registers were kept and updated not 
by central-government officials, but by the estates of each province. !®! 

For Bosnia as a whole, the census recorded 65,391 households. If one 
assumes five persons per household, this would mean a population of 
326,955—and probably somewhat more, because single men, not attached to 
a household, were not counted. Bosnia was highly urbanized for this part of 
Europe (about 20 percent of the people lived in cities), and urbanization went 
hand in hand with Islamicization. Of the 47,801 households, 72.5 percent 
were Muslim. The steady advance of Islam was especially noticeable in 
Sarajevo, the former capital. In east-central Europe, the taxation district of 
Sarajevo, with nearly eleven thousand households, had a population that was 
matched or exceeded only by Prague. The city was almost entirely Muslim; 
only 197 households were non-Muslim. !® An urban center of this size, in- 
cluding Ottoman notables with a taste for European luxury goods, helps 
explain why Venice wanted a trade link between Split and Sarajevo. !®3 Other 
populous tax districts were also overwhelmingly Muslim, not just in cities of 
Ottoman origin like Sarajevo and Banja Luka, but in older mining towns. !® 

In central and eastern Bosnia, there were several tax districts with more 
than a thousand households where non-Muslims made up a majority or a 
large fraction of the population. '® Among Christians, the Orthodox enjoyed 
official recognition. The patriarchate of Pec, reestablished by Mehmed Pasa 
Sokolovié, had jurisdiction over Orthodox clergy in Bosnia. In 1530, the 
faithful were permitted to erect a new stone church in Sarajevo, which no 
doubt became a place of worship for Catholics as well. During the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, nine Orthodox monasteries were built in Bos- 
nia. !6° Catholics could not build churches or monasteries, but fourteen of the 
thirty-nine pre-Ottoman Franciscan cloisters survived into the seventeenth 
century. In a few towns where Catholic merchants and artisans were well 
represented, local authorities overlooked the normal strictures against infi- 
dels worshipping in public. The bells of Catholic churches were allowed to 
ring out, and the faithful carried crosses in processions through the streets. 
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The existence of a potential fifth column in Bosnia did not go unnoticed by 
Habsburg officials. Bosnian Catholic merchants began turning up on the 
roster of Habsburg spies during the Long Turkish War; since they traveled 
through Ottoman lands in the course of business, they were useful in making 
contact with local leaders in hopes of stirring up rebellion against the sul- 
tan.!©7 On the other hand, there was also a movement of Catholic peasants 
from Habsburg lands into Ottoman Bosnia. The seventeenth century was a 
period of “intense internal migration” in this region, no doubt facilitated by 
the peace of 1606. The process is poorly documented, but by about 1700, in- 
migration equaled the flow of people leaving Bosnia. Bosnians moved north 
of the Sava, sometimes to Habsburg territory, while people from the Dalma- 
tian mountains migrated north into Bosnia.'®° Good land vacated by the 
fighting was slowly reoccupied, as families took advantage of favorable 
terms in what had been enemy country. 


Vlach Settlement 


Among tax districts with a non-Muslim majority, twenty-two are identified 
by the editor of the census as “all” or “mostly” Vlach.!6 This was important 
information for Ottoman officials, because Vlach fighting men enjoyed tax 
privileges. In fact, their exemption from many forms of taxation leads schol- 
ars to caution against reading “Vlach” as an ethnic term. Non-Vlachs, per- 
haps herdsmen by trade, often assimilated to the Vlach way of life, either 
because they lived in proximity to Vlach settlers or in order to obtain a 
preferential tax status. Some Vlachs were Muslim, and their epic deeds 
echoed in Turkish-language poetry of the seventeenth century. !7° Still others 
were Catholic, but the great majority were Orthodox Christians, and new 
Orthodox monasteries were built in some areas where they settled. Although 
modern terminology is not appropriate to this period, one may say that Or- 
thodox Vlachs were in the process of becoming Serbs. Of the tax districts 
with a mainly Vlach population, nine were in the Bosanska Krajina, especial- 
ly along the Una. In the wake of constant fighting back and forth, the Una 
basin had become a no-man’s land so that what had been major fortress 
towns now sheltered only a few people. The once-flourishing city of Bihaé 
had only 338 households, Krupa 45. The sparse population of western Bosnia 
is also suggested by a Venetian report. Split now had a trade connection to 
Banja Luka as well as to Sarajevo. But whereas the Sarajevo caravan had a 
day of rest at a town along the way, there was no suitable stopping place for 
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the longer trek to Banja Luka; hence the latter caravan traveled only in 
summer, when grass for the horses was abundant. !7! 

Damat Ibrahim Pasa, who had a reputation for good governance, is said to 
have attracted many Vlachs to the Ottoman standard during his tenure as 
serdar, and some will have put down roots in Bosnia. Pasas and sancakbegs 
had an interest in reclaiming deserted villages, and so did the Ottoman not- 
ables who held leases on the land. But the process by which groups of Vlachs 
relocated to Bosnia took many forms and did not always meet with official 
approval. For example, at the start of the seventeenth century, many Vlachs 
migrated to Bosnia from the sancaks of Klis and Lika, mainly to escape two 
violent and ambitious provincial governors. Volunteer colonization of this 
kind was not welcome, because the provincial government was now paring 
back Vlach privileges in order to increase revenue. The migrants demanded 
to be recognized as enjoying at once the tax benefits claimed by longtime 
Vlach settlers. The upshot was “centuries of confrontation” with Bosnian 
officials. Newcomers who quarreled with the government still did what was 
expected of Vlachs—they guarded the frontier. Across the border, the Habs- 
burg frontier was manned by Vlach settlers who had migrated from Ottoman 
lands. The two mega-states thus drew on the same pool of manpower. In 
terms of military organization, however, the Bosanska Krajina was a poor 
cousin to Slavonia’s Vojna Krajina (Military Frontier). !72 


Croatia at War: The Karlovac Generalate and the Kupa Frontier 


The military reforms of the 1570s entrusted the Slavonian and Croatian bor- 
ders to “generals” named by the Archduke of Inner Austria. From around 
1609 the two zones were known as the “generalates” of Varazdin and Karlo- 
vac, in reference to their headquarters-fortresses. As before, Styria had finan- 
cial responsibility for the VaraZdin generalate, which included frontier cap- 
taincies at Koprivnica, Krizevci, and Ivanic. Carniola and Carinthia shared 
the burden for the Karlovac generalate, which also had several captaincies. 
Commanders of the generalates came from the Austrian military aristocracy, 
and they often had kinsmen in similar positions. Along the Kupa—the “ban’s 
border”—the Croatian Sabor’s troops were led by co-bans. !73 

The Austrian duchies could still be threatened by an Ottoman thrust up 
the right bank of the Sava, as in 1594, when Sisak was easily captured by 
Bosnian troops.!74 By July 1594, Archduke Maximilian, as ruler of Inner 
Austria, mobilized sixteen thousand men to besiege Sisak. Meanwhile, an 
explosion in the powder tower at Petrinja created an opportunity. As Croatian 
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troops surrounded Petrinja, General Juraj Lenkovic cut off access routes for a 
possible relief force by capturing two other fortresses. During the night of 
August 9/10, Ottoman troops abandoned Petrinja as well as Sisak. Archduke 
Maximilian at once asked for advice on where a new fortress might best be 
built to defend the Kupa. Meeting within sight of the newly won Ottoman 
fortress, the Sabor urged that Petrinja be rebuilt, if possible in the modern 
style, as at Karlovac. But success was short-lived: Petrinja’s Ottoman com- 
mander returned in October with enough men to retake his fortress. In 1595, 
as Archduke Ferdinand assumed the reins of government in Inner Austria, he 
had General Ruprecht von Eggenberg bring troops from all three duchies to 
Petrinja, which surrendered in September after a monthlong siege. Ferdinand 
ordered the ban to keep two hundred of his troops in Petrinja, and the Sabor 
set up a rotation schedule by which districts were obliged to keep additional 
men there during the winter. !7> 

What would prove to be the final test came in 1596. In July, with encour- 
agement from Archduke Ferdinand, the two generals and Ban Draskovié 
brought some nine thousand men to the Una for an attack on the fortress of 
Kostajnica, built on an island close to the right or eastern bank. After defeat- 
ing a relief force commanded by Bosnia’s pasa, they ferried their siege guns 
across and bombarded Kostajnica from the right bank, though only for a few 
days. Their return to Petrinja may have been prompted by news that Serdar 
Hafis Ahmed Pasa was marching toward Kostajnica at the head of a larger 
force, along with a new pasa for Bosnia, Hoedaverdi Pasa. The Ottomans 
crossed the Una, and on September 10 some twenty thousand to thirty thou- 
sand men began digging in around Petrinja on both sides of the Kupa. By 
September 19 the two generals and the ban had a relief army of six thousand 
men at Brest, a bit farther up the Kupa. They chose to attack downstream, 
where Hoedaverdi Pasa had a contingent of roughly the same size. After 
bitter fighting, the Bosnians fled across the Kupa, in which, as in 1593, many 
of the men drowned. Shaken by this news, Hafis Ahmed Pasa pulled back 
toward Kostajnica during the night.!7° Had Hoedaverdi Pasa’s successors 
continued fighting on this front, Petrinja could have changed hands again. As 
things turned out, however, Bosnian troops were repeatedly sent to Hungary, 
giving Habsburg authorities a decade to rebuild Petrinja and consolidate the 
line of the Kupa. 

Meanwhile, the Sabor did what it could to maintain the honorable fiction 
that Croatia, responsible for the ban’s border, was still a self-supporting 
province of the Habsburg Monarchy and not a mere Austrian dependency. !7’ 
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In 1595, when Petar Erdédy finally received permission to lay down his 
office as ban, Rudolf II, as king of Hungary, named Ivan DraSkovic¢ and the 
bishop of Zagreb as temporary replacements. Fearing that he might give 
General Eggenberg a permanent appointment as ban and thus compromise 
Croatia’s autonomy, the Sabor lobbied successfully to make the temporary 
appointments permanent. 

Money for the ban’s border had to come from the dika, now amounting to 
nine Hungarian florins per year, a large sum for peasant families. As always, 
the Sabor argued with the Hungarian Chamber of Accounts in Posonia over 
how revenue from the dika in Slavonia was to be spent. In 1596, the Hofkam- 
mer in Vienna backed the Sabor: the money was to be spent for hiring 
soldiers, as ordered by the two bans. According to the Sabor, there should be 
enough money for the bans to raise three hundred infantry and fifty light 
horse, and for the Sabor itself to pay for three hundred infantry—all to be 
stationed at fortresses along or near the Kupa. A further question was wheth- 
er tax laws could be relaxed to encourage resettlement of Turopolje, the 
fertile district west of the Kupa, now protected by Petrinja. The Chamber of 
Accounts, backed by the Hungarian Diet, insisted that there be no exemp- 
tions. The Sabor’s resolutions are vague about details, but it seems that 
exceptions were allowed for peasants who came after a certain date or settled 
in certain districts. !78 


Croatia at War: The Varazdin Generalate and Vlach Settlement 
in Slavonia 


Petrinja and Kostajnica were separated by mountainous country that made 
the transport of siege guns difficult. No such obstacle confronted an army 
marching east or west across Slavonia’s fertile plain between the Sava and 
the Drava, as when Ottoman forces extended the sultan’s border west during 
the first half of the sixteenth century. But as Habsburg forces became better 
organized, they turned the force of Kleinkrieg toward the East in the second 
half of the century. The sancak of Cazma, the westernmost Ottoman outpost, 
was not large enough to support the army that a sancakbeg normally com- 
manded. The capital was thus moved to Pakrac, about forty-five miles south- 
east. After the Habsburg conquest of Moslavina in 1591, a town south and 
east of Pakrac was made the capital.!79 The sancak of Pozega was larger and 
better defended than Pakrac, but it too showed vulnerability. !8° The Ottoman 
government seems to have been aware of the problem. According to a mili- 
tary pay list for 1586, the two sancaks of Pakrac and Pozega were to have 
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3,030 men on duty in twenty-one fortresses; the pasaluk of Bosnia, with a 
much longer frontier to defend, was to have 3,700 men in twenty fortresses. 
Around Pozega, fighting during and just after the Ottoman conquest left a 
great swath of vacant land, some of which was resettled by Vlach military 
colonists. During the Long Turkish War, as Habsburg commanders sent raid- 
ers into this area, they hoped to detach Vlach fighting men from the sultan’s 
service. !8! 

Meanwhile, in Ottoman lands, the erosion of Vlach tax privileges was a 
source of hardship. In October 1595, “Bishop Vasilii” traveled from Ottoman 
territory to the Habsburg border fortress of Krizevci. His message was that 
the Turks had become unbearable: they were treating their Orthodox subjects 
as if they were spies and informers. Archduke Ferdinand immediately gave 
the general of Varazdin approval to resettle any Vlachs who came over. Just 
now, the occupation of Klis by a mixed company of Dalmatian and Croatian 
volunteers (April 1596), brief though it was, touched off tremors of hope in 
the Ottoman Balkans; if the sultan’s men could be ejected from this iconic 
citadel, what else was possible? In July, as the two Habsburg generals set out 
for Kostajnica, they were met by an emissary carrying a letter from “Rados- 
lav the Archpriest [protopopa].” Radoslav wrote on behalf of village elders 
and military officers he named; they had heard that “his grace, the Arch- 
duke,” was coming to the Una, and they offered to join his fight “against the 
foul Turk and the cursed Muhammad.” Ferdinand sent word back that Vlach 
fighting men would have privileged status under his rule. !82 But the cam- 
paign on the Una came to naught. In the next few years there was some 
Vlach resettlement into Croatia proper, organized by great families like the 
Frankopans, but not much. Migration would be more significant north of the 
Sava, in Slavonia, where large tracts of fertile land had lain idle for 
decades. !83 

The weakness of Pozega’s defenses was clear. !84 Twice in the summer of 
1596, hajduk irregulars captured and briefly held the capital city. In Novem- 
ber, General Lenkovic¢ crossed the Sava for a plunder expedition in the 
Pozega countryside, in which two hundred villages were said to have been 
burned. In February 1597, Ferdinand issued a decree to the effect that Vlachs 
transferring to his lands would be free of both taxes and labor service (robot) 
so long as they served as fighting men. A first large group of Vlachs now 
crossed over and were assigned land by General Herberstein. In June 1597, 
Vlach leaders proposed that more people would come if Herberstein camped 
near Virovitica; when he did, 1,700 came over. In 1598, Ferdinand approved 
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Herberstein’s plan to attack Pakrac and Velika; he did not in fact lay siege to 
either fortress, but on his return he brought five hundred more Vlachs. By 
1610, some 1,200 men had relocated to Habsburg Slavonia, most between 
1597 and 1600; since families were large, Karl Kaser estimates a total of ten 
thousand migrants. 

Along the eastern limits of Habsburg Slavonia, they formed or re-formed 
villages, often using the names of settlements that had long been deserted: 
forty-one villages in the captaincy of Krizevci, nine in the captaincy of Ko- 
privnica, and eight in the captaincy of Ivanic. If they served in fortresses, the 
men received the same pay as others of the same rank. If not, they kept 
weapons and tools in good repair: they had to muster at designated places 
when so ordered and provide labor for the building or rebuilding of fortress- 
es. Among the Vlachs were some Greek Catholics, in union with Rome; in 
1611, their leader signed a statement acknowledging the authority of the 
archbishop of Zagreb. The great majority were Orthodox, and their contribu- 
tions supported the construction of two new monasteries. The fact that their 
priests would have still been under the authority of the patriarch of Pec— 
there was no Orthodox hierarchy on Habsburg soil—was apparently not seen 
as a difficulty. But resettlement caused other problems. Over time, Vlachs in 
Ottoman lands had become farmers as well as herders, but in crossing the 
border they did not bring seed corn and they desperately needed help during 
the first winter. The Croatian Sabor threw up its collective hands—they had 
not a penny left over. The only possible source of funds was the estates in 
Graz, and Styria’s gentlemen-deputies would not go beyond the garrison 
wages they already paid for border fortresses. Working together, Herberstein 
and the archduke extracted from Styria an allotment of 3,000 gulden for grain 
during the winter of 1597/1598. There were, however, further needs. Like 
any warrior society, the Vlachs had a hierarchy among themselves, and rank 
demanded recognition in the form of distinctive garb. Herberstein contracted 
for a delivery of cloth for Vlach officers and, without telling them, charged it 
to Styria’s estates. 


The Vojna Krajina in Slavonia 


In Habsburg history, “military frontier’ has a range of meanings. Taken 
loosely, it simply means the monarchy claimed direct responsibility for de- 
fending its border against the Ottomans. In this sense, one may say that there 
was a military frontier from the 1520s, when Ferdinand I took over key 
fortresses from their noble lords—even though he lacked the resources to 
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defend them. From the 1570s, there was a military frontier in a more robust 
sense: the provincial estates and the imperial diet assured a regular flow of 
funds, permitting commanders and military architects to do their work in 
hardening the border. The Military Frontier in the fullest sense emerged 
during and after the Long Turkish War as a continuous strip of land along the 
border that was placed directly under the authority of the sovereign and was 
thus removed from the jurisdiction of the provincial estates and from the 
control of noble landlords. This step-by-step process was codified in decrees 
issued by Ferdinand II between 1597 and 1630, known as the “Vlach Laws” 
or Statuta Viachorum. '85 

Already in 1595, the Sabor protested the government’s practice of allow- 
ing newcomers to settle on His Majesty’s land without having to pay the 
taxes incumbent on peasant households. !86 Moreover, Ferdinand’s decree of 
February 1597 said nothing about the traditional rights of landlords. In Sla- 
vonia, few problems arose, because many of the areas now occupied by 
Vlachs had passed to the control of Hungary’s royal fisc, either by escheat, as 
families died out in the male line, or because nobles had ceded to the crown 
land they could not hope to make profitable. But the bishop of Zagreb, with 
lands on both sides of the Sava, vigorously asserted his claims. In 1599, he 
complained to Rudolf II that Ferdinand was disregarding the rights of land- 
lords, and he specifically asked that Herberstein be prohibited from settling 
Vlachs on vacant land belonging to the bishopric. Ferdinand persuaded his 
imperial nephew that Vlachs could not be treated as tenants of the bishop 
because they were promised freedom from robot and other obligations in 
return for fighting against the Ottomans. In 1601, Juraj Zrinski claimed juris- 
diction over Vlachs who had settled on vacant family land near Gvozdansko, 
but Ferdinand rejected his request. In 1604, the Hungarian Diet called for a 
regulation requiring Vlachs to pay landlord fees and church tithes but got no 
response. In 1612, a Hungarian court decreed that property in Slavonia (near 
Moslavina) should be restored to its pre-war owners, the Erdédys; but since 
the land in question was infertile and unoccupied, the decision had no practi- 
cal effect. Because of recurring complaints of this kind, Ferdinand appointed 
a commission that met in 1623, only to postpone its deliberations for five 
years. Finally, in 1630, Hungary’s high court decreed that Vlachs must pay 
taxes to the fisc and that in military affairs they were under the orders of the 
ban of Croatia. But in the last of his Statuta Vlachorum, a few months later, 
Ferdinand ignored the court’s ruling. As previously, Vlachs were to enjoy 
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freedom from taxation and feudal dues and were under the orders of the 
commanders of the two generalates. 

Since the 1520s, Habsburg princes, Austrian estates, and Croatian nobles 
had wrangled among themselves about how to defend the border, with each 
party maintaining rights the others could not ignore. The solution finally 
adopted vindicated the rights of the sovereign. If Croatia’s Sabor still con- 
trolled Petrinja, the “ban’s border” was of secondary importance, because the 
real Military Frontier now lay to the east. From northern and western Hun- 
gary south to the Drava, and then across the Sava to the Adriatic, the fortified 
edge of Habsburg territory formed a continuous zone. Despite aristocratic 
objections, the military colonists who defended it were not subject to the 
estates, and they enjoyed freedom from obligations normally incumbent on 
the peasantry. Since the wages of these men were paid by the Austrian and 
Bohemian estates, the provinces of the hereditary lands were still involved in 
military affairs, but without a controlling role. This Military Frontier was the 
solution to a long-intractable problem. It kept the border secure for two 
centuries. 

The Treaty of Madrid brought calm to Dalmatia, where stone markers had 
for some time divided Venetian from Ottoman territory.!8’ The Treaty of 
Zsitvatorok left a no-man’s land between Habsburg and Ottoman provinces, 
not a clear boundary, but it nonetheless brought peace to the Bosnian-Croa- 
tian frontier. For most of the seventeenth century, none of the three mega- 
states had any interest in rousing new conflict in this remote border region. 
During the decades of peace, it seems that Croatians, Bosnians, and Dalma- 
tians each developed a stronger sense of sharing in a wider political identity, 
as “Imperials,” “Turks,” or “Venetians.” !88 But they no longer went to war. 
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Conclusion 


This book has presented four lines of argument. First, Bosnia had two roles 
in the Ottoman system. For more than a century it was a staging ground for 
expansion; this was the goad or stimulus to which Croatia and Inner Austria 
responded. Bosnia controlled the region’s largest pool of military manpower, 
especially after it became a pasaluk in 1580. But agreements with Venice and 
military stalemate brought to the fore its alternate function as a conduit for 
trade. 

Second, Venetian strategy in Dalmatia illustrates the policy of a Latin- 
Christian state for which the Ottomans were trading partners more than ene- 
mies. Along the Adriatic coast, the Signoria’s goal was to protect sailing 
routes to the east and port cities, in part by “caressing” Ottoman officials. 
The countryside, not actively defended by Venice, became more and more 
receptive to the passage of uskok raiders headed for Ottoman targets. 

Third, Croatia was steadily reduced in size as superior Ottoman forces 
pushed its frontiers back to the west for more than five decades. The Habs- 
burg Monarchy and its Inner Austrian lands stabilized the border in western 
Slavonia from the 1550s, but only from about 1580 in the rest of Croatia, 
following military reforms of the 1570s. The two mega-states then fought to 
a draw in a long and brutal war. 

Finally, the arc of change in the military balance reflected fundamental 
differences in how two systems of government mobilized their human and 
material resources. In the Ottoman Empire, commands issued in the sultan’s 
name were not subject to negotiation, and provincial governors followed a 
time-tested strategy of conquest. The composite Habsburg state struggled to 
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focus the estates of its many territories on common goals. But consultation, 
and more consultation, eventually built defenses that stalled the Ottoman 
advance. 


BOSNIA’S TWO ROLES IN THE OTTOMAN SYSTEM 


Bosnia as a Platform for War 


From 1463, akinci from Bosnia raided in and across Croatia, deep into Habs- 
burg Austria and Venetian Friuli. These attacks, vacating huge tracts of coun- 
tryside, lasted until the death of Sultan Mehmed II in 1484 (prologue). 
Though fighting in Croatia continued, Austria and Friuli had a long respite. 
Bayezid II (1484-1512) was not interested in war, and Selim IT (1512-1520) 
campaigned in the East. But Suleyman’s invasions of Hungary were echoed 
by further expansion across the Balkans. Attacks on fortified towns required 
authorization,! and ceased altogether if the Porte wanted calm in the West.? 
Operating within these limits, Ghazi Husrev Beg and his colleague from 
Herzegovina gained control of the headwaters of the Krka by conquering 
Knin and Skradin in 1522. In 1528 he captured Jajce, which had blocked 
advance down the Vrbas to the Sava. In the wake of Suleyman’s campaigns 
of 1529 and 1532, he crossed the Sava and drove west into Slavonia, where 
he took Pozega and Valpovo. His vojvods, rough men? but effective com- 
manders, took Obrovac and Klis. Together, Ghazi Husrev Beg and his voj- 
vods claimed enough territory to form new sancaks in Klis and Pozega 
(chapters 1 and 2). 

First as governor of Bosnia in the 1540s, then as governor of Pozega, 
Ulama Beg brought the sultan’s frontier in Slavonia to about forty miles from 
Styria. Bosnia’s capital was transferred to Banja Luka, closer to the war zone 
(chapter 3). Fighting now shifted to the Una, where fortress-towns held by 
the Zrinski family blocked an Ottoman advance. The key breakthrough came 
when Sancakbeg Mustafa Beg Sokolovic¢ captured Krupa in 1565. He then 
continued the pressure, notwithstanding the peace treaty of 1568; his raids 
across the Kupa aimed at depopulating Turopolje, the last area of major 
peasant settlement south of the Sava. Habsburg diplomacy got him removed, 
only to see him replaced by a more vigorous member of the Sokolovié clan, 
Ferhat Beg. In 1576, there were said to be fifty attacks from Bosnia, includ- 
ing Ferhat Beg’s capture of two forts west of the Una, Buzim and Cazin 
(chapter 4). 
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As the Habsburg military reforms began to take effect, Bosnian forces 
suffered occasional defeats, especially in Slavonia. Still, after a setback in 
1578, Ferhat Beg mobilized twenty-four thousand men and recaptured his 
lost positions. In 1580 he attacked into Turopolje with five thousand men, 
and his brother did the same in 1581. But Ferhat was recalled in 1587, and 
the continuing war against Safavid Iran meant that it was now useful to keep 
the empire’s Western frontier quiet. Conversely, victory over the shah 
opened the door for yet another effective commander based in Banja Luka, 
Hasan Pasa. Sisak, the main stronghold guarding the Kupa line, withstood 
two attacks, but a new fortress at Petrinja provided an artillery platform for a 
third assault. In June 1593, almost before the Habsburgs knew he was there, 
Hasan Pasa was mustering a large force at Petrinja. Having every reason to 
expect success, he instead led his elite troops to a disastrous defeat (chapter 
5). 


From War to Peace 


Although Hasan Pasa’s immediate successor conquered Sisak, his recall to 
the East to join Sinan Paga’s army indicated a shift in Ottoman priorities. The 
Danube was henceforth the main theater of action, so the Kupa and even the 
Una had a lower priority. Habsburg hajduks took advantage of this opportu- 
nity by raiding into western Bosnia, the Bosanska Krajina. As areas were 
depopulated during the Long War, it seems they were resettled by Orthodox 
Vlach military colonists. But Habsburg commanders offered better tax privi- 
leges, and some “Ottoman” Vlachs went over to the Habsburg side. Once the 
war wound down, Catholic peasants migrated the other way, seeking better 
terms of land tenure in Bosnia. Decades of raiding had created real cross- 
border enmity, and Bosnia’s Muslim character will have made it a strange 
neighbor for Catholics of the Counter-Reformation era. But it was a neighbor 
nonetheless, and no longer a platform for war (chapter 6). 

Meanwhile, Sarajevo had become the most populous city of the western 
Balkans, with large craft guilds catering to the taste of Ottoman elites.* The 
luxury goods that craftsmen and their customers required were supplied by 
Dubrovnik, or by Bosniaks and Sephardic Jews who sailed to Italy from 
Gabela on the lower Neretva. Daniel Rodriguez, based in Gabela, proposed 
refitting Split as a harbor for direct trade with Venice. His plan faced obsta- 
cles, including a lack of infrastructure in Dalmatia and anti-Semitism in 
Venice. The needed approvals eventually came, from Venice in 1588 and 
from Bosnia’s pasa in 1591. At some point early in the seventeenth century, 
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the traditional patterns of Mediterranean trade would be altogether disrupted 
by events in the distant Indian Ocean, where the Dutch and English East 
India Companies gained control of the shipment of spices to Europe. But for 
about three decades, the Venice—Split-Sarajevo connection was the prime 
channel for Venetian trade to the Ottoman capital, replacing maritime routes 
that were increasingly imperiled by piracy (chapter 5). 


VENICE IN DALMATIA 


State Interests and Local Interests 


Venice’s overseas dominions did not have the quasi-autonomous status of 
Habsburg provinces; for example, there was no counterpart in Dalmatia to 
the Austrian and Croatian estates. But while Venice governed firmly in mat- 
ters vital for Ja Serenissima, it governed lightly in other matters. The goal 
was to keep the upper Adriatic—‘the Gulf’—a secure antechamber for Ve- 
netian trade, free from pirates, and free from Ottoman warships. Hence port 
cities and their harbors were vital. For their protection, a parsimonious met- 
ropolitan government allotted nearly 150,000 ducats for new fortifications. > 
The contado and its inhabitants were less important. Around 1500, when the 
port cities still had large rural territories, Venetian rectors left fortification of 
the countryside to Dalmatia’s landholding urban patricians. ° 

Most of the republic’s overseas dominions, populated by Orthodox 
Greeks, developed institutions that blended Eastern and Western traditions.’ 
Dalmatia had some Orthodox inhabitants,® but its South-Slavic population 
was largely Catholic. Accordingly, Dalmatia’s political institutions reflected 
the common history of Latin Europe. In other words, authority was shared 
among power-holders at different levels. Towns retained a degree of autono- 
my in local affairs because the Venetians chose not to disturb existing ar- 
rangements more than was necessary.’ Even towns of modest size had active 
militias,!° which diminished the need for sending money or troops from 
Italy. If a town had reasons to question a decision, as at Sibenik in 1523, the 
Signoria could change its mind.!! There were no powerful magnates en- 
sconced in their rural strongholds, as in the Austrian lands. But the urban 
patricians who built castles to protect their rural tenants also made up the 
town councils, albeit subject now to the authority of a rector sent from 
Venice. The popolo had its own assembly, which on occasion sent “ambassa- 
dors” to the Senate in Venice. Venetian officials paid particular attention to 
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the interests of the popolo, who looked to Venice as their protector against 
patrician abuses. In difficult times, as after the seizure of Klis in 1596, the 
loyalty of the popolo was invaluable. !2 


Venetian and Ottoman Interests 


Was Venice a part of Latin Christendom? In the Habsburg lands and at the 
papal court, some had their doubts. In Venice itself, the proper question was 
how to define the republic’s “interests”—a terminology that dates from this 
period. The answer partly depended on one’s estimate of how much of a 
threat Ottoman power posed for Venice. Bailo Marino Cavalli gave one view 
in 1560: 


They almost always win, for the Turks are in my judgment the best fighting 
men to be found in today’s world, not just in their force but also in their 
stratagems (arte). They are not, as some Christians believe, worthless men of 
straw; rather they are always to be feared, and not to be confronted unless one 
has a clear advantage, as the Spaniards and the Germans have learned many 
times. The reason for all this is that, because of our sins, God gives ear to the 
prayers of the Turks, for they pray daily for the victory of the Gran Signore 
[the sultan], and for disunion among Christians. !3 
Venetian reports of the late sixteenth century, no doubt spiced by wishful 
thinking, are more likely to see intimations of an Ottoman decline. !4 For 
example, in 1573 Bailo Marcantonio Barbaro thought the Ottomans too cor- 
rupt to be truly dangerous. In the past, he said, the great men of the Ottoman 
court had longed for war. Now they abhorred the very idea of combat; many 
had given rich gifts to avoid service during the Cyprus War. !> 

Another question was whether Venice and other Christian states had a 
common interest in warding off Ottoman power, no matter how strong it was. 
Here too Venetians were of different minds. If one bailo at the Porte did his 
best to impede Habsburg diplomacy, another lent a hand to Ferdinand I’s 
ambassador in difficult circumstances.!® In the 1590s, Lazzaro Soranzo 
spoke with Venetian diplomats (among others) to gather information for his 
L’Ottomano, meant to aid Christian princes in their current war against the 
Turk. But Soranzo’s labors were not pleasing to the authorities of his native 
city; to find a publisher, he had to go beyond Venice’s reach.!? The govern- 
ment recognized Venice’s obligations to Christendom, but discreetly, by al- 
lowing Habsburg ambassadors to examine letters from the East (avvisi) in the 
presence of a member of the Council of Ten.'’ Open defiance of the Porte 
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was another matter. The disastrous conflict of 1463-1479 had been a war of 
choice, !? but for more than a century thereafter the republic did not go to war 
with the sultan except when compelled to do so, as by Ottoman naval mobil- 
ization in 1499 or by full-scale attacks on Corfu (1537) and Cyprus (1570). 
Even if Marcantonio Barbaro’s disdain for the Ottomans was likely shared 
by others, the Signoria acted in keeping with the prudent caution recom- 
mended by Marino Cavalli. 

There was of course a strong positive argument for maintaining good 
relations with the sultan. Trade with the East grew more profitable for Vene- 
tian merchant houses as the sixteenth century wore on, and some diplomats 
pointed out that lucrative customs revenues gave the Ottomans a real interest 
in maintaining peace with Venice—although such optimism was hard to 
sustain after the Cyprus War.?° Finally, Venice’s policy choice also ex- 
pressed long-standing antipathy to the Habsburgs. The war with Emperor 
Maximilian I left a memory of territory lost to Austria (chapter 1). After 
Charles V’s victories in the 1520s, Venice was the only truly independent 
major state in Italy, and thus naturally suspicious of Spanish hegemony in the 
peninsula (chapter 2). On the two occasions when papal diplomats wrangled 
Venice and Spain into a common alliance against the Turks, the experience 
of collaboration engendered on both sides a bitterness that was not assuaged 
even by the great victory at Lepanto (chapters 2 and 4). In fact, Spain had no 
abiding interest in confronting the Ottomans in the eastern Mediterranean, 
apart from defending the Adriatic coastline of Naples. Similarly, Venice was 
not directly affected by the Barbary corsairs who represented a constant 
threat to Spain and its Italian dominions. On balance, then, the interests of 
Venice and the interests of a Christendom led by Spain were not the same. In 
1594, with the Long Turkish War underway, the bailo’s dragoman was sum- 
moned to answer reports that Venice was giving aid to the Habsburgs. The 
dragoman gave assurances that Venice would remain firm in its alliance with 
the Porte, “even if all the other princes of Christendom were united against 
this [Ottoman] empire.” ?! 


Implications for Dalmatia 


The entente with the Porte had implications for Dalmatia, which shared 
borders with the Ottoman sancaks of Herzegovina, Klis, and Lika. First, “the 
Gulf” must be kept free of Ottoman warships. The Venetians did not try to 
prevent the building of war galleys by launching preemptive strikes on Otto- 
man ports, as the uskoks did.?2 Instead, they used naval patrols in the Adriat- 
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ic and diplomacy at the Porte. Second, port cities must at all costs be held, 
especially the three that controlled capacious natural harbors. Kotor was 
thought to be sufficiently well guarded by its impregnable fortress, but Zadar 
required expensive modern fortifications, as did the channel leading to 
Sibenik’s harbor.?3 Finally, officials in Dalmatia had standing instructions to 
do everything possible to avoid provoking their Ottoman counterparts. In 
effect, the protection of the countryside from Ottoman incursions was subor- 
dinated to the larger goals of the metropolitan government. At the start of the 
1537-1540 war, for example, a parsimonious Signoria refused to incur debt 
for Dalmatia’s defense; a few years later, it refused to borrow money for a 
campaign to reclaim Vrana and Nadin, and thus a large part of Zadar’s 
contado.4 

This de facto neglect of rural Dalmatia had consequences. First, it facili- 
tated the eastward extension of the sancak of Klis, from which the sancak of 
Lika was later carved out. Second, it opened a door to the in-migration of 
Ottoman Morlacchi, who often pastured their flocks on land vacated by 
Venetian peasants. Finally, it gave rural Dalmatians a reason to agree with 
those who represented the uskoks as fighters for Christendom,?° rather than 
with Venetian officials who represented them as using the name of Christen- 
dom to cover their crimes.”° Although published sources are not very forth- 
coming on this point, it seems the raiders were abetted in their passage by 
Venetian subjects as well as by Ottoman Morlacchi. In other words, it looks 
as if the Venetian government paid a political price for not protecting its rural 
subjects.2” Since Venice controlled the sea-lanes while the uskoks had free 
run in rural Dalmatia, the result was a standoff, resolved in the end by a war 
that few people had wanted (chapter 6). 


DEFEAT AND STABILIZATION IN CROATIA 


Ferdinand I and Suleyman the Lawgiver 


When Archduke Ferdinand claimed the crown of Hungary, he had no prom- 
ises of support from his brother, Emperor Charles V, and little support from 
Hungarian nobles, who mainly backed Janos Szapolyai, the vojvod of Tran- 
sylvania. Szapolyai’s partisans had a clear edge in Slavonia, and in loyal 
Croatia proper, Ferdinand could not meet the financial promises made by his 
representatives. His troops did drive Szapolyai from Hungary, only to dis- 
close Ferdinand’s true nemesis. After Mohacs, Sultan Suleyman claimed all 
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of Hungary by right of conquest; he would accept Szapolyai as a vassal king 
but not a Habsburg. During the massive invasions of 1529 and 1532, Ghazi 
Husrev Beg advanced into Slavonia and Croatia proper, while other Ottoman 
commanders made gains in Hungary. Katzianer’s march to Osijek—a long- 
overdue response to recent losses—demonstrated with painful clarity the 
limits of Habsburg offensive prowess. 

Hans Ungnad, Katzianer’s successor as commander for the Slavonian/ 
Croatian frontier, personified a recognition that the Austrian lands could only 
fight a defensive war. But would independent-minded magnates accept a 
strategy that restricted their opportunities to gain land and glory? Ferdinand’s 
appointment of the hitherto troublesome Nikola Zrinski as ban of Croatia 
suggests that both sides now saw a need for collaboration. Things looked 
most hopeful in Transylvania, where diplomats had arranged in 1538 a treaty 
naming Ferdinand as heir to the childless Szapolyai. Yet shortly before Sza- 
polyai’s death, his wife gave birth to a son, whom the sultan promised to 
recognize as king of Hungary. As Ferdinand raised troops to assert his claim 
to Buda, Suleyman made plans for another march into Hungary (chapter 2). 


The Imperial Diet and the Inner Austrian Lands 


Suleyman promised to confirm Szapolyai’s widow in possession of Buda. 
Instead, he chose to regulate Hungary’s affairs more reliably by installing a 
pasa. This turn of events, giving the Ottomans a major fortress 130 miles 
from Vienna, changed the mood in Germany. The diet’s Protestant estates, 
hitherto reluctant to vote funds for the Catholic Habsburgs, now joined in 
backing an assault on Pest, though it failed for want of supplies (1542). Peace 
talks began in 1545, and once a treaty was signed in 1547, Suleyman was 
free to march against Iran. Meanwhile, the Austrian estates increased their 
subsidy grants, but only slightly; in Germany, Charles V’s defeat of the 
Schmalkaldic League (1547) limited the diet’s generosity. But relations with 
German Protestant princes improved when Ferdinand struck a religious bar- 
gain with Moritz of Saxony, his brother’s Lutheran adversary, an agreement 
that was confirmed in the 1555 Peace of Augsburg (chapter 3). 

In Croatia, Ferdinand relied on bargains with his great men. In return for 
tax exemptions, the cathedral chapter of Zagreb built a new fortress on its 
estates at Sisak, where the Kupa joins the Sava. Nikola Zrinski became Lord 
of Medimurje, between the Drava and the Mur, which he undertook to reset- 
tle. Once repopulated, Medimurje provided supplies for Szigetvar, the anchor 
fortress for southwestern Hungary. In 1551 Transylvania’s estates, wary of 
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Ottoman pressure, transferred their allegiance to Ferdinand. In response, the 
Ottomans invaded and made Temesvar the capital of a second pasaluk in 
Hungary. In Slavonia, although Ulama Beg took additional fortresses, Habs- 
burg defenses were hardening. On the other hand, the relocation of the Zrins- 
kis to Medimurje weakened the critical Una frontier (chapter 3). 

Charles V’s abdication (January 1556) opened the way for Ferdinand’s 
succession. When Suleyman demanded that Szigetvar be razed, the new 
emperor consulted with the estates of his hereditary lands and with the impe- 
rial diet. These procedures, though cumbersome, provided support for a for- 
ward strategy in Hungary, testing Ottoman defenses. In Slavonia, facing the 
sancaks of Pozega and Cazma, Habsburg commanders began to push back. 
South of the Velebit range, uskok raids kept the Ottomans off balance in the 
sancaks of Lika and Klis. But along the Una, where Croatia shared a border 
with Bosnia, the small castles held by local nobles were barely defensible. 
This was where Ottoman successes continued, as at Novigrad (1560) and 
Krupa (1565). 


Szigetvar and Beyond 


Maximilian II reaped the whirlwind sown by his father’s boldness when 
Suleyman invaded Hungary one last time, in 1566. Chastened by the loss of 
Szigetvar and Gyula, Maximilian insisted on observing the 1568 peace trea- 
ty, even though its terms (as stated in the Turkish-language text) were not 
acceptable; the revised text of the 1576 treaty, for which his diplomats strug- 
gled long and hard, was little better (chapter 4). Meanwhile, the Inner Aus- 
trian provinces, which had responsibility for the Slavonian and Croatian 
sectors of the frontier, acquired a prince of their own in 1564. Archduke Karl 
proved to be an energetic administrator, but Croatia’s Sabor was loath to take 
orders from Graz, preferring to deal directly with Maximilian II as king of 
Hungary. Neither the archduke nor the Sabor reined in the noble landholder 
whose egregious abuse of his peasants provoked a major uprising in 1573. 
The suppression of this revolt, with great brutality, probably made it easier 
for the Sabor to mobilize peasant labor for new fortifications. Yet Grand 
Vezir Mehmed Pasa Sokolovié gave free rein to Bosnian governors of this 
era (both were his cousins), and Ferhat Beg in particular made significant 
gains. Buzim and Cazin, taken in 1576, gave the Ottomans bases beyond the 
Una for attacks into the “populous island” of Turopolje (chapter 4). 
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Hauptberatschlagung and the Croatian Micro-State 


In the waning months of Maximilian’s rule, opinion among those who 
counted in the Habsburg Monarchy coalesced around the need for a broader- 
than-ever consultation. Since an offensive war was still thought to be beyond 
the monarchy’s capacity, the men who gathered for the Hauptberatschlagung 
of 1577 had instructions to work out the basis for a stronger and better- 
manned defensive line. The mainly Lutheran estates consented to higher 
subsidies in return for religious concessions. There was also an emphasis on 
increasing the number of men equipped with firearms, including new units of 
mounted arquebusiers. Styria was thought to be well enough protected by 
two lines of fortresses in Slavonia. Carniola was to be guarded by a new 
Croatian anchor fortress at Karlovac. The Adriatic frontier was held by the 
uskoks, whose raids continued to exceed official guidelines, in part because 
Archduke Karl could not or would not find money to pay their salaries 
(chapter 5). 

In 1578 the Ottomans embarked on a war of opportunity against Iran. 
With the sultan’s main army far from Europe, the Habsburgs had leisure for 
carrying out plans for strengthening the frontier. The fact that Ottoman fo- 
rays into Slavonia in the 1580s were regularly turned back suggests the 
effectiveness of larger and better-paid garrisons. But in Croatia proper Ferhat 
Beg scored a symbolic success by capturing the Zrinski silver mines in 1578. 
More important, the line of the Kupa was still not adequately protected. 
Since the Sabor claimed to represent an autonomous province, the Austrian 
estates took the view that Croatia itself should at least pay for defending the 
Kupa; in fact, key positions, notably Sisak, depended on grudging help from 
Austrian garrisons at Karlovac and in Slavonia. The test of Croatia’s new 
defenses came with Hasan Pasa of Bosnia (1591-1593), who had official 
approval for his campaigns. In 1593, Habsburg firepower contributed to a 
great victory at Sisak, but so did Hasan Paga’s tactical error; he put his elite 
troops across a steep-banked river, connected to the main camp by a single 
bridge of boats (chapter 5). 

During the Long Turkish War, Bosnia’s pasas fought in Hungary, and 
Habsburg forces in Croatia were able to make Petrinja the center of a defen- 
sible “ban’s country,” protecting the Kupa. But this military line soon be- 
came an anachronism. Just to the east, Ferdinand II’s officials established in 
the early decades of the seventeenth century a new defensive border manned 
by Vlach military colonists. Many of them had previously served the Otto- 
mans, and they now occupied a swath of land governed directly from Vienna 
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as a separate administrative district, not controlled by or subject to provincial 
authorities. This border zone—the Military Frontier properly so called— 
protected the Habsburg lands for two centuries. It also marked a clear shift in 
the balance of power between the sovereign and his estates (chapter 6). 


GOVERNMENT BY COMMAND VS. GOVERNMENT 
BY CONSULTATION 


The Military Advantage of Rule by Decree 


On the field of battle, the empire of Suleyman the Lawgiver never met its 
equal. To the East, the Safavids could not match Ottoman firepower; they 
employed scorched-earth tactics instead, and in every sixteenth-century war 
they lost ground.28 To the West, the Habsburgs could not match the size of 
Ottoman armies, and they struggled to catch up in logistics.2? Habsburg- 
Austrian armies of this era rarely marched as far as three hundred miles to 
reach their objectives.3° By contrast, the Ottomans sent armies of well over 
one hundred thousand as far west as Vienna, 950 miles from Istanbul, and as 
far east as Tabriz, 1,150 miles from the capital. It no doubt helped that the 
Ottoman treasury had resources to pay suppliers in cash instead of expecting 
them to extend credit. 3! 

This striking difference was due in good part to a disparity of resources. 
Until the 1550s, when the imperial diet began providing regular support for 
the Hungarian frontier, the Habsburg Monarchy had to defend itself. In 1500 
the Austrian and Bohemian? lands had a combined population of around 3.5 
million; for the years 1520-1535 the population of the Ottoman Empire has 
been estimated at 12 million.*? In 1560, Ferdinand’s provinces yielded the 
equivalent of 1,720,000 Venetian ducats on revenue.34 In 1527/1528, Otto- 
man account books show an annual income equivalent to 10,075,000 ducats, 
including timar revenues collected locally by the sipahis. For 1560, about 
3,660,000 ducats in cash was collected by the sultan’s fiscal officials, not 
counting the timar incomes.*> If European monarchs were always deep in 
debt, the sultan’s treasury dispensed huge sums of cash.3° When armies went 
to war, chests of silver akge accompanied them for the quarterly wages of 
those who served for pay. In 1597, for example, a grand vezir on the march 
to Hungary brought along 100 million silver akge.3” 

Yet population and wealth did not in and of themselves produce an em- 
pire that continued to expand for nearly three centuries; state resources avail- 
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able for war also had to be mobilized and managed effectively. What is 
perhaps most striking about Ottoman expansion is the strategic planning that 
consistently guided it. Despite all the speculation in European diplomatic 
correspondence about court cabals that bent the power of the Ottoman state 
to their own ends, the evidence of the campaigns suggests that major policy 
at the Porte was made by men who had good information and sound reasons 
of state for their decisions. 

As atule, the conquest of a new province took place in two stages. First, 
the target area was devastated by akinci raiders, burning villages and taking 
slaves and cattle. The goal of their attacks was to spread terror and thus 
depopulate the enemy’s countryside. Next, a sizeable army came to beat 
down a weakened foe. Meanwhile, the akinci extended their raids farther 
afield.38 There was also, it seems, contingency planning for specific theaters 
of conflict. Even after an interval of peace dictated by imperial priorities, 
Ottoman commanders focused anew on objectives that their predecessors had 
pursued. In the eastern Mediterranean over about a century, the Ottomans 
picked off one by one the naval bases that supported Venetian sea power: 
Negroponte (Euboea) in 1470, Modon in 1499, Corfu in 1537 (a failed at- 
tempt), and Cyprus in 1570/1571.%9 

Ottoman campaigns in Croatia show a similar pattern. In Bosnia, sancak- 
begs and pasas pursued territorial objectives according to a hierarchy of 
value. The fertile plain of Slavonia, between the Drava and Sava, was the 
first priority. Ghazi Husrev Beg concentrated his attacks here in the 1530s, 
and in the 1540s Ulama Beg had orders to conquer Slavonia “up to the 
borders of Germany”—that is, Styria.#° In the 1550s, Habsburgs stabilized a 
Slavonian frontier about forty miles east of Styria. Hence Malkoé Beg fo- 
cused on the Una, where fortress-towns of the Zrinski family blocked an 
advance. Mehmed Pasa Sokolovié (1568-1574) completed the conquest of 
this region.*! Ferhat Beg Sokolovi¢ (1574-1587) used new Ottoman bases 
west of the Una to attack fortresses defending the Kupa, behind which lay 
Turopolje, the last well-populated district of Croatia proper. In 1593, Hasan 
Pasa met his death on the Kupa (chapter 5). 

Western authors of this era commonly describe the sultan as a tyrant, 
ruling his subjects by fear.*? In fact, Ottoman government was not despotic. 
In the high councils of state, jurists*? upheld the principle that even the sultan 
must be guided by the “objective rules” of established law. Yet the law itself 
recognized “the absolute independence” of the sultan’s “supreme author- 
ity.”“4 In the European provinces of the empire, local interests might here or 
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there hinder prompt execution of commands from the Porte, but they almost 
nowhere had a basis in Ottoman law for doing so.*> This empire had nothing 
comparable to the subsidiary governing institutions that were firmly an- 
chored in Latin-Christian law and custom, giving them a recognized right to 
refuse the sovereign’s requests or to question his orders. Ottoman cities and 
towns did not have elected magistrates; typically, the fortress commander, 
appointed by the sancakbeg or pasa, was also town governor.*® Provinces 
had representation only insofar as pasas or sancakbegs had secretaries at the 
Porte to look out for their interests.4”7 Like France’s kings, the sultan had a 
vast bureaucracy; but whereas French royal officials of this era had property 
rights to their offices, Ottoman officials “never constituted a corporate 
group” or a “legally autonomous sodality.”*8 

This system of government was ideally suited for military affairs. The 
bulk of state revenue was directly assigned to sipahi cavalry in the form of 
timars.*° Sancakbegs and pasas were first and foremost the commanders of 
regional forces.°° They were expected to consult with their subordinates>! 
but were not in any way responsible to civil officials or local notables. For 
major campaigns they marched only on orders from the Porte, and they were 
expected to achieve results. In 1525, Ghazi Husrev Beg, the sultan’s son-in- 
law, was for a time removed from his post as sancakbeg of Bosnia because 
he had failed to capture the fortress of Jajce.°? There is debate on this point, 
but the prevailing view among Ottomans seems to be that the top-down chain 
of command worked in practice, not just in theory, despite regional idiosyn- 
crasies.>? The strategic decisions that guided Ottoman commanders will thus 
have been imposed upon them by orders from the center. In the sixteenth 
century, rule by decree was the keystone in the arch of Ottoman military 
success. 


Government by Consultation 


The Habsburg Monarchy presents a striking contrast. Habsburg provinces 
were just administrative divisions whose boundaries could be changed by 
decree; like Ottoman sancaks, they were principalities or even kingdoms, 
each demanding respect for its historic prerogatives. Ferdinand I’s chief rev- 
enues were collected not by his officials but by the estates. Since these 
subsidies never covered expenses, he also depended on his subjects for cred- 
it. In military campaigns, Habsburg rulers depended on the collaboration of 
their magnates, and in this respect they were not entirely different from the 
sultans.*4 But no sultan doled out fortresses to the great men to repay his 
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debts, as Ferdinand routinely did.*> The sultans never had to contend with 
duplicate chains of command, which could delay for months the execution of 
a simple military order.>° As the Katzianer campaign of 1537 showed, over- 
lapping lines of authority could lead to disaster. >’ 

When Suleyman demanded that Szigetvar be razed, Ferdinand resorted to 
consultation, both to stall the Porte and to rally the estates behind his deci- 
sion. Keeping Szigetvar—to harass the enemy’s Danube provinces—was a 
sound decision, but it presumed that Suleyman was no longer interested in 
war. Maximilian II found out differently in 1566, and the experience of 
defeat colored his subsequent dealings with the Porte. At the same time, he 
carried on his father’s habit of consulting the estates (chapter 4). Hence 
Rudolf I and his fellow dynasts, faced with a still-deteriorating border, be- 
gan the new reign with the most extensive consultation to date. Like all grand 
plans, the Hauptberatschlagung of 1577 worked better on paper than in 
practice, but it nonetheless marked a turning point—for example, in the 
conscious effort to enhance the Habsburg advantage in handheld firearms. In 
Slavonia and especially in Croatia, Ottoman incursions continued as before, 
but they were often as not repelled with losses, culminating in the Habsburg 
victory at Sisak in 1593 (chapter 5). In the long war that followed, the 
Habsburgs lost two key fortresses but otherwise held their ground, and ex- 
tracted from the Porte a recognition of the emperor’s diplomatic parity with 
the sultan (chapter 6). 

This argument is meant to apply within the chronological limits of the 
book; it refers to a long sixteenth century, during which two mega-states with 
strikingly different forms of government faced each other across a hostile 
frontier. It would be more difficult to make a similar argument for the fif- 
teenth century, when the composite Hungarian monarchy confronted Otto- 
man sultans who did not yet comport themselves as padishahs.°* Making the 
same argument for the seventeenth century would be even more problematic. 
In a development that was foreshadowed by Archduke Ferdinand’s ability to 
establish a Military Frontier directly controlled by the central government, 
the monarchy became stronger, and the provincial estates seem to have 
reached a limit in their capacity to exert an influence on state policy. The 
Habsburg Monarchy remained a composite state, insofar as money that paid 
for frontier garrisons came from taxes raised and managed by the estates. On 
the whole, however, Ferdinand II and his successors wielded an authority 
that was more comparable to the sultan’s.°? 
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During the sixteenth century, then, each of two very different forms of 
government had advantages for mobilizing the manpower and resources of 
its subjects. The Ottomans retained a clear edge in logistics, and a Habsburg 
generalissimo of this period never had the authority of an Ottoman serdar. 
On the other hand, if the consultative character of Habsburg government 
often hindered the efficiency of military operations, it also yielded financial 
dividends. The Ottoman Empire seems not to have enjoyed an increase in 
real revenue from ca. 1550, but the Habsburg Monarchy did. It may seem 
paradoxical that an all-powerful sultan could not burden his subjects more 
heavily, but Montesquieu grasped the underlying principle in his Spirit of the 
Laws: “One may raise taxes higher in proportion as there is greater liberty.” ®! 
Accordingly, the Habsburgs were able to raise funds to implement most of 
the changes called for in the Hauptberatschlagung of 1577. The use of credit 
marks another key difference, because war expenses sooner or later out- 
stripped state income, even for the Ottomans. As need arose, the Porte drew 
from the sultan’s private treasury ©; the sultan did not call on his subjects for 
loans. Habsburg rulers did so constantly, through low-interest loans brokered 
by provincial estates, town governments, or treasury officials. In sum, if 
Habsburg government by consultation took half a century to rally its lands 
behind a coherent response to Ottoman pressure, it built in the end an infra- 
structure that was better suited for a long confrontation. 
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PERSONS 


‘Abbas I: Shah of Iran, r. 1587-1629, the greatest ruler of the Safavid 
dynasty. 

Ahmed I: Ottoman sultan, r. 1603-1617. 

Ahmed Beg Hercegovi¢ (Hersekzade Ahmed Pasa), d. 1517: A scion of 
Bosnia’s Vuk¢ic¢ family who served five times as grand vezir. 

Aias Beg of Bosnia: The sancakbeg from 1470 to 1475. 

Alapy, Gaspar: As vice-ban of Croatia, he helped put down the peasant 
rebellion of 1573. 

Albert of Austria: A younger brother of Rudolf II, governor of the Habs- 
burg Netherlands. 

(Duke) Albert of Bavaria, d. 1579: A bother-in-law of Ferdinand I, an 
uncle of Archduke Karl, and a staunch proponent of the Catholic 
Counter-Reformation. 

Alexander VI: Rodrigo Borgia was pope from 1491 to 1503. 

‘Ali Beg: A younger brother of Ferhat Beg Sololovic, he was sancakbeg 
of Klis and then of Pakrac. 

“Ali Pasa Semiz: He served twice as pasa of Buda, and was grand vezir 
from 1561 to 1565. 

Auersperg: A leading magnate family in Carniola, prominent in Habsburg 
military service. 

Badoer, Andrea, d. 1575: Venetian ambassador to the Porte, 1573-1574. 
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Bakocz, Tamas, d. 1521: Archbishop of Esztergom, a leading political 
figure in Hungary. 

Barbaro, Marcantonio: Venetian bailo in Istanbul, 1570-1574. 

Barbarossa, Hayreddin, d. 1546: Ruler of Algiers, then admiral of the 
Ottoman fleet. 

Basta, Giorgio, d. 1607: Habsburg commander who ordered the death of 
Michael the Brave. 

Bathory, Cardinal Andras: A cousin of Zsigmund Bathory. 

Bathory, Istvan, d. 1534: Helped defeat peasant rebels, 1514; later a parti- 
san of Szapolyai. 

Bathory, Istvan, d. 1586: Vojvod of Transylvania, 1571-1576, then king 
of Poland-Lithuania. 

Bathory, Zsigmund, d. 1613: He was several times vojvod of Transylva- 
nia. 

Batthyany: A magnate family with lands in western Hungary, including 
Slavonia. 

(Sehzade) Bayezid, d. 1561: He died in exile after rebelling against his 
father, Sultan Suleyman. 

(Sultan) Bayezid II, r. 1481-1512: He was overthrown by his son, Selim 
I. 

Bembo, Zuane: A commander of Venice’s Adriatic fleet in the late 1590s. 

Berislavic: Although the despotate of Serbia had ceased to exist, the title 
was from 1502 held by the Berislavic, including Stjepan B. (d. 1535), 
who had lands on the Una. 

Berislavic, Petar, d. 1520: Bishop of Vesprém, ban of Croatia, 
1513-1520. 

Bocskai, Istvan, d. 1607: Recognized as Prince of Transylvania by the 
Treaty of Zsitvatorok. 

Both, Andreas: A Hungarian magnate, ban of Croatia, 1508-1513. 

Brankovic, George, d. 1456: The last ruler of an independent despotate of 
Serbia. 

Capistrano, Giovanni: Celebrated Franciscan preacher, recruited men to 
defend Belgrade, 1456. 

Cavalli, Marino: Venetian bailo in Istanbul, 1557-1559. 

Cem (Jem), d. 1495: A half-brother of Sultan Bayezid II who lived in 
exile in Europe. 

Charles IX: A king of France (1561-1574) who died at the age of twenty- 
four. 
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(Pope) Clement VIII: Ippolito Aldobrandini ruled as pope from 1592 to 
1605. 

Contarini: A leading Venetian patrician clan whose members held many 
state offices; Paolo C. was bailo in Istanbul, 1580-1583; Nicolo C. 
was commander in the Gradisca War, 1617. 

Correr, Nicolo: Venetian rector of Split, 1580-1582. 

Corvinus, Janos: Hlegitimate son of King Matthias, ban of Croatia 
1501-1504. 

Corvinus, Matthias: King of Hungary and Croatia, 1458-1490. 

Dal Burgo, Andrea: Papal diplomat at the court of Hungary’s King Louis 
II Jagiello. 

Damat Ibrahim Pasa, d. 1601: Ottoman grand vezir and serdar during the 
Long Turkish War. 

Danicic¢, Juraj: A respected leader of the uskoks in Senj, sentenced to 
death in 1611. 

Deli Hasan Pasa: A leader of the ¢elali rebels who in 1604 was named 
pasa of Bosnia. 

Deli Pop: A Zagreb priest and militia commander who was captured and 
converted to Islam. 

Derffy, Wolfgang: A captain of the fortress of Szigetvar in the 1550s. 

Diedo, Antonio: One of two Venetian syndics assigned to report on Dal- 
matia, 1553. 

Dietrichstein, Adam von, d. 1590: A leading adviser of Emperor Rudolf 
Il. 

Dona, Leonardo, d. 1612: A Venetian patrician dedicated to public ser- 
vice; leader of the giovani. 

Doria, Andrea: A Genoese admiral and condottiere who commanded 
Charles V’s fleet. 

Dozsa, Gyorgy: Leader of the Hungarian peasant revolt in 1514. 

Dragut Reis, d. 1565: A celebrated corsair who rose to be admiral of the 
Ottoman fleet. 

Draskovi¢: A Croatian magnate family; Juraj D. was bishop of Zagreb 
and ban of Croatia from 1567 to 1578; Ivan D. was ban from 1595 to 
1608. 

DuSan, Stefan: Medieval Serbia’s most powerful king, r. 1331-1355. 

Ebu’s-su’ud: A leading Ottoman jurist, grand mufti from 1545 to his 
death in 1574. 
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Eggenberg, Ruprecht von: General of Croatia, Habsburg commander at 
Sisak, 1593. 

Erdédy: A magnate family with lands in Slavonia; Simon E. (bishop of 
Zagreb) was ban of Croatia from 1530 to 1534; Petar E. from 1557 to 
1567; and Tamas E. from 1583 to 1595. 

(Archduke) Ernst, d. 1596: Rudolf II’s younger brother, regent in Austria 
and Hungary. 

Fels, Leonhard von: Commander of the Habsburg frontier in Hungary, 
1537 to about 1540. 

Ferdinand I: Archduke of Austria from 1521, Holy Roman Emperor 
1558-1564. 

(Archduke) Ferdinand of Tirol, d. 1595: A younger brother of Maximilian 
II, ruled in Tirol. 

Ferdinand II, d. 1633: Archduke of Inner Austria from 1596, Holy Roman 
Emperor from 1619. 

(Grand Duke) Ferdinand I of Tuscany, d. 1609: A Habsburg ally during 
the Long Turkish War. 

Ferhat Beg Sokolovi¢: See Sokolovic. 

(Serdar) Ferhat Pasa: Ottoman commander against Iran, grand vezir 
1591-1592, 1593-1595. 

Fernberger, Johann: Commander of the Croatian frontier sector in the 
1570s. 

Firuz Beg: Sancakbeg of Bosnia, 1495-1496, 1504-1512. 

(King) Francis I: Ruled France from 1515 until his death in 1547. 

Frankopan: A magnate family with extensive lands in Croatia proper; 
Bernardin F. (d. 1529) was the patriarch; his son Krsto F. (d. 1527) 
was a leading military commander. 

(Emperor) Frederick HI, d. 1493: The father of Maximilian I; he was 
emperor from 1452. 

Gattinara, Mercurino, d. 1530: The chief advisor of the young Charles V. 

Geizkofler, Zacharias: Treasurer of the Holy Roman Empire, 1597-1617. 

Gerlach, Stephan: Lutheran chaplain who accompanied David Ungnad to 
Istanbul, 1573-1578. 

Ghazi Husrev Beg: With some interruptions, sancakbeg of Bosnia, 
1522-1541. 

Gienger, Georg: A leading adviser of Ferdinand I and then of Maximilian 
Il. 
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Giustiniano, Giovanni Battista: Diedo’s colleague as syndic for Dalmatia, 
1553. 

Giustiniani, Pompeo: Venice’s initial commander in the Gradisca War. 

Graswein, Kaspar: A Habsburg commander in Slavonia in the 1580s. 

Gritti, Alvise, d. 1534: The illegitimate son of a Venetian doge; a mer- 
chant who became a chief advisor to Grand Vezir Ibrahim Pasa. 

Hallek, Veit: An Austrian military commander in Slavonia in the 1550s 
and 1560s. 

Hasan Pasa: Pasa of Bosnia, 1591—1593, killed at the Battle of Sisak. 

Hieronomo of Zadar: Captain of Rijeka, Habsburg ambassador to the 
Porte in the 1530s. 

Hunyadi, John, d. 1456: The father of Matthias Corvinus; he defended 
Belgrade in 1456. 

Hiirrem Sultan (Roxelana), d. 1558: The concubine whom Sultan Suley- 
man made his wife. 

Ibrahim Pasa, d. 1523: Promoted as a young man to be grand vezir, 
1523-1536. 

Isa-Beg Ishakovic: Sancakbeg of Bosnia, 1464-1470. 

Isma’il I, d. 1524: The first shah of a new Iranian dynasty; see Safavids. 

Ivan IV (the Terrible): Czar of All the Russias, 1547-1584. 

Jagiello: The ruling dynasty of Poland-Lithuania, 1386-1571. Some de- 
scendants ruled in Bohemia and Hungary. 

(Queen) Anna Jagiello, d. 1547: Sister of Louis II, wife of Ferdinand I, 
mother of Maximilian II. 

Jagiello, Isabella, d. 1559: Janos Szapolyai’s widow; she defended their 
son’s rights. 

(King) Louis II Jagiello, d. 1526: Son of Wladislas II, king of Hungary 
who died at Mohacs. 

Wladislas II Jagiello, d. 1516: King of Bohemia from 1471, king of 
Hungary-Croatia from 1490. 

(Don) Juan of Austria: An illegitimate son of Charles V, overall com- 
mander at Lepanto, 1571. 

Juresi¢, Nikola (Miklés Jurisics): He defended Készeg against Sultan 
Suleyman in 1532. 

(Archduke) Karl: A younger brother of Maximilian IJ, ruler of Inner 
Austria, 1564-1590. 

Karlovic, Ivan, d. 1531: Ban of Croatia, 1521-1524, 1527-1531. 

Katzianer, Hans: Commander of the disastrous march to Osijek in 1537. 
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Keglevic, Petar: Ban of Croatia, 1537-1542, ousted from power in a 
property dispute. 

Khevenhiiller, Georg: A general of the Croatian frontier sector in the 
1580s. 

Khisel, Veit: A general of the Croatian frontier sector in the 1590s. 

Khlesl, Cardinal Melchior: A chief advisor of Rudolf II. 

Kruzic¢, Petar: Captain of Klis, killed when the fortress fell in 1537. 

Kuripesi¢, Benedikt: Wrote an account of a journey through Bosnia in 
1530. 

Kurjakovic: A Croatian magnate family, rivals of the Frankopans. 

Ladislas V Posthumous, d. 1457: A Habsburg prince who ruled briefly in 
Hungary. 

Lala Mehmed Pasa: Grand vezir, 1596-1597. 

Lala Mustafa Pasa: Commander of Ottoman forces in Cyprus, 
1570-1571. 

Lazar Hrbljanovi¢é, d. 1389: Ruler of Serbia, commanded his troops at 
Kosovo Polje. 

Lazarevic, Stefan, d. 1427: The son of Lazar Hrbljanovic¢, ruled as despot 
of Serbia. 

Leo X: Giovanni de’ Medici ruled as pope from 1513 to 1521. 

Lenkovic¢, Ivan, d. 1569: The leading Habsburg commander in Croatia 
proper. 

Lenkovic, Juraj, d. 1601: General of Croatia during the 1590s. 

Lezze, Zuane da: Commander of Venetian forces in Dalmatia, 1570. 

Malko€ Beg, d. 1565: An Ottoman commander in Bosnia, later sancakbeg 
of Herzegovina. 

Malkoébegovic: Several akinci commanders came from this Ottoman 
family. 

Mary of Hungary: Sister of Ferdinand I, widow of Louis II Jagiello, 
regent of the Habsburg Netherlands, 1531-1555. 

(Emperor) Matthias: Regent of Austria from 1593, Holy Roman Emperor 
from 1612 to 1619. 

Maximilian I: Holy Roman Emperor, 1495-1519. 

Maximilian I: Son of Ferdinand I, Holy Roman Emperor, 1564-1576. 

(Sultan) Mehmed II: Ruled 1444-1446, 1451-1481; the conqueror of 
Constantinople, 1453. 

(Sultan) Mehmed IT: Son of Murad III, ruled from 1595 to 1603. 
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Mehmed Beg Jahjapasi¢c: Sancakbeg of Belgrade, fought at Mohacs, 
1526. 

Melanchthon, Philip, d. 1560: Humanist and theologian, Martin Luther’s 
chief collaborator. 

Memishah Beg: Long-serving emin of Ottoman Bosnia, with an office at 
Gabela. 

Michael the Brave (Mihai Patrascu): Vojvod of Wallachia, 1593-1601; 
briefly held Moldova and Transylvania as well, thus uniting the three 


Danubian principalities for the first time. 

Mihrimah: Favored daughter of Sultan Suleyman, wife of Rtistem Pasa. 

(Duke) Moritz of Saxony: Archduke Ferdinand’s Lutheran partner in the 
1552 pact at Passau. 

Movila, Jerome: A Polish protégé, at times vojvod of Moldova in the 
1590s. 

(Sultan) Murad I: Ruled from 1362 to 1389. 

(Sultan) Murad III: The son of Selim II, he ruled from 1574 to 1595. 

Murad Beg Tardi¢: One of Ghazi Husrev Beg’s vojvods, or military com- 
manders. 

(Sehzade) Mustafa: Eldest son of Sultan Suleyman, executed in his 
father’s tent in 1553. 

Nadasdy, Tamas, d. 1552: Hungarian magnate, held many offices under 

Ferdinand I. 

Nasi, Joseph, d. 1579: A Sephardic Jewish merchant-prince, confidant of 

Sultan Selim II. 

Navagero, Bernardo, d. 1566: Venetian bailo at the Porte, 1550-1552, 

later bishop of Verona. 

Noailles, Francois de, d. 1585: Bishop of Dax, Charles IX’s ambassador 

to the Porte, 1571-1575. 

Nur Banu, d. 1583: Wife of Sultan Selim II, mother of Sultan Murad III. 

Olah, Miklos, d. 1568: Bishop of Zagreb (1542-1548), a leading Habs- 
burg adviser on Hungary. 

Olivera Despina: A daughter of Lazar Hrbljanovi¢; after Kosovo Polje 
(1389), she was sent to the harem of Sultan Bayezid I. 

Opitz, Joshua: A preacher of the Genuine Lutheran school, active in 
Vienna in the 1570s. 

Orsini, Camillo, d. 1559: Condottiere general who led Venetian troops in 
Dalmatia in 1540. 
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Osman I, d. 1326: Eponymous founder of his dynasty (in Turkish, “Otto- 
man” = Osmanili). 

Pasquaglio, Filippo: Venetian patrician and naval commander of the early 
seventeenth century. 

(Pope) Paul III: Alessandro Farnese ruled as pope from 1534 to 1549. 

Pecevija (Pecevi), Ibrahim, d. 1650: Wrote a history of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, 1520-1640. 

Pernstein, Vratislav: Moravian magnate, accompanied the future Maxi- 
milian II to Spain in 1552. 

(Pope) Pius II: Enea Silvio Piccolomini ruled as pope from 1458 to 1464. 

(Pope) Pius V: Michele Ghislieri ruled as pope from 1566 to 1572. 

Piyale Pasa, d. 1578: Admiral of the Ottoman fleet, 1553-1567; thereafter 
a vezir. 

Ponte, Nicolo da: Doge of Venice, 1578-1583; linked to the giovani. 

Popel z Lobkovié, Zdenek: A member of the “Spanish” faction at Rudolf 
II’s court in Prague. 

Poppendorf, Franz: The first president of the Inner Austrian Kriegsrat in 
Graz. 

Raab, Kaspar: A captain of Senj (1576-1585) who tried to keep the 
uskoks under control. 

Rabatta, Giuseppe: A captain of Senj (1601); his efforts to discipline the 
uskoks led to his death. 

Rauber, Nicholas: Magnate from Carniola, captain of KoSice under Maxi- 
milian II. 

Redern, Melchior von: Silesian magnate, led a cavalry regiment at Sisak 
in 1593. 

Rhenier, Alvise: Venetian bailo at the Porte, 1547-1550. 

Rim, Karel: Flemish jurist, Maximilian II’s ambassador to the Porte, 
1570-1574. 

Rodriguez, Daniel: Consul of Sephardic Jewish merchants at Gabela, in- 
strumental in negotiating the Veneto-Ottoman agreement for a trade 
route through Split. 

Rozmberk, Vilem: Bohemian magnate; brother-in-law of Nikola IV Zrin- 
ski. 

Rudolf I: Holy Roman Emperor, 1576-1612; he moved the Habsburg 
capital to Prague. 

Riistem Pasa: Grand vezir, 1544-1553, 1555-1561; husband of Mihri- 
mah. 
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Safiye: Favored consort of Sultan Murad III, valide sultana for her son 
Sultan Ahmed II. 

Salm, Nicholas von: Military commander for Ferdinand I; his father, of 
the same name, commanded the defense of Vienna in 1529. 

Sarpi, Paolo: Venetian scholar and determined foe of Spain and of the 
Counter-Reformation. 

Satirci Mehmed Pasa: Ottoman serdar in Hungary, 1597. 

Scanderbeg (George Kastrioti): Led anti-Ottoman guerilla war in northern 
Albania, 1443-1468. 

Schwarzenberg, Count Adolf von: A Habsburg commander in the Long 
Turkish War. 

Schwendi, Lazarus, d. 1583: A soldier-strategist whose ideas influenced 
Habsburg planning. 

(Sultan) Selim I, r. 1512-1520. He defeated the Safavids and conquered 
the Mamluk Empire. 

(Sultan) Selim II, r. 1566-1574: He launched the invasion of Cyprus in 
1570. 

Sick, Nicholas: Habsburg diplomat in the 1540s. 

Siebenbiirger, Martin: Burgomaster of Vienna, executed (1522) for defi- 
ance of Habsburg rule. 

Sigismund I, d. 1437: King of the Romans from 1411, Holy Roman 
Emperor from 1433. 

Sijavus Pasa, d. 1602: Grand vezir, 1582-1584, 1586-1589, 1592-1593. 

(Koca) Sinan Pasa, d. 1596: Conqueror of Yemen (1571), grand vezir 
1589-1591, 1593-1595. 

Skender Pasa of Bosnia: He served three terms as sancakbeg, the last 
from 1499 to 1504. 

Slunjski, Franjo Frankopan: From an impoverished Croatian magnate 
family, ban from 1571 to 1577. 

Sokolovié (Sokullu): An extended Bosnian clan whose members included 
Ottoman high officials and Orthodox prelates. Ferhat Beg S. was san- 
cakbeg of Klis (1568-1574), then sancakbeg and pasa of Bosnia 
(1574-1587). Mustafa Pasa S. was pasa of Buda from 1566 to 1578. 
Mehmed Pasa S. (Sokullu Mehmed Pasa) served as admiral, as begler- 
beg of Rumelia, and finally as Grand Vezir (1565-1579). 

(Rabbi) Solomon Ashkenazi: Court physician to Sultan Selim II. 

(Baron) Sprinzenstein, Franz Ricius: In the 1530s, served Ferdinand I as a 
spy and a diplomat. 
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(King) Stefan Thoma’: King of Bosnia, r. 1443-1461. 

(King) Stefan ThomaSevic: The last king of Bosnia, r. 1461-1463. 

Subié: A medieval Croatian magnate clan from which various families 
claimed descent. 

(Sultan) Suleyman the Lawgiver: He reigned from 1520 until his death in 
1566. 

Szapolyai, Janos, d. 1540: Vojvod of Transylvania, Ferdinand’s rival for 
the crown of Hungary. 

Szapolyai, Janos Zsigmund, d. 1571: Son and heir of Janos Szapolyai. 

(Shah) Tahmasp: Ruled Iran, 1524-1576. 

Tahy, Franjo: Slavonian magnate whose cruelty helped spark the peasant 
revolt of 1573. 

Tiepolo, Antonio: Venetian bailo at the Porte, 1573-1576. 

Tirjaki Hasan Pasa: He helped conquer Kanizsa (1596), then defended it 
as sancakbeg. 

Toygun Pasa: Pasa of Buda, 1553, 1558-1559. 

Trautson, Hans, d. 1589: Maximilian II’s most influential adviser. 

Tschernembl, Georg Erasmus von, d. 1599: A leader of Protestant resis- 
tance to the Habsburgs. 

Ulug ‘Ali: Ottoman naval commander, admiral from 1572 to 1587. 

Ungnad: A Styrian magnate family, partisans of the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion. Hans U. (d. 1564) was Landeshauptmann of Styria and com- 
mander of the Habsburg frontier until he retired to Wittenberg. His 
nephew David U. was ambassador to the Porte (1573-1578), later 
president of the Hofkriegsrat. Christoph U. was ban of Croatia, 
1576-1583. 

Veltwijck, Geraard: A Flemish theologian and Habsburg ambassador to 
the Porte, 1545-1547. 

Venier, Cristoforo: An official whose murder (1613) gave Venice a casus 
belli against Austria. 

(Duke) Vincenzo II Gonzaga of Mantua, d. 1627: Habsburg ally during 
the Long Turkish War. 

Vlatkovic, Ivan: An uskok officer in the early seventeenth century. 

Vuk¢cic: A magnate family in southeastern Bosnia. Kosazka V. (d. 1466) 
proclaimed himself duke of what was later “the land of the duke,” 
Herzegovina. Some descendants opposed the Ottomans, but see Ah- 
med Beg Hercegovic. 
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Werbiczy, Istvan, d. 1541: A noted Hungarian jurist and a leading parti- 
san of Janos Szapolyai. 

Yemisc¢i Hasan Pasa: An Ottoman military commander; he was grand 
vezir from 1602 to 1603. 

Zrinski (Zrinyi): A Croatian magnate family. Nikola III (d. 1536) and his 
brother Ivan were nephews of Ivan Karlovi¢; their father had died at 
Krbava Polje. Nikola IV was ban of Croatia (1542-1556) and died at 
Szigetvar (1566). His son Juraj (d. 1603) was captain of Kanizsa. 


PLACES 


Alba Iulia (Gyulafehérvar): Capital of the principality of Transylvania, 
now in Romania. 

Aleppo: Syrian terminus for silk caravans from Iran, and a center for 
Venice’s eastern trade. 

Alexandria: Leading port in the Nile delta, and a center for Venice’s 
eastern trade. 

Amasya: Capital of a sancak in central Anatolia, site for the Ottoman- 
Iranian treaty of 1555. 

Ancona: Italian port on the Adriatic, rivaling Venice as the entrepdt for 
trade with Dalmatia. 

Aquilea: Lands of the Patriarch of Aquilea (eastern Istria) were now 
under Venetian rule. 

Aragon: A kingdom in northeastern Iberia, from 1476 jointly ruled with 
Castile. 

Austria (Inner): The duchies of Carinthia, Carniola, and Styria had the 
same ruler, 1564 to 1655. 

Austria (Lower): Lower Austria included Vienna, but its capital was Wie- 
ner Neustadt. 

Austria (Upper): Linz was the capital of the duchy of Upper Austria. 

Babocsa: A fortress-town in the southwestern corner of Hungary. 

Baghdad: A provincial capital of Iran’s Safavid dynasty, conquered by 
the Ottomans in 1534. 

Bakar: A small port on Croatia’s Adriatic coast, and a haven for uskok 
corsairs. 

Banja Luka: The capital of Ottoman Bosnia from 1554, now part of the 
Republika Srpska. 
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Bar (Antivari): A Venetian port city (modern Montenegro) conquered by 
the Ottomans in 1571. 

Barbary Coast: A collective term for the corsairing seaports of west and 
central North Africa. 

Basra, Iraq: Conquered in the 1540, giving the Ottomans an outlet to the 
Indian Ocean. 

Belgrade: Defended against the Ottomans in 1456, conquered by Sultan 
Suleyman in 1521. 

Bihaé: This major Croatian fortress on the upper Una held out against the 
Ottomans until 1592. 

Bobovac: Bosnia’s capital at the time of the Ottoman conquest in 1463. 

Bohemia: Ruled by the Habsburgs from 1527, the kingdom of Bohemia 
consisted of Bohemia proper, Moravia, Silesia, and Upper and Lower 
Lusatia. 

Bosanska Krajina: The western part of Ottoman Bosnia. 

Bosnia: A kingdom that became an Ottoman sancak in 1463, and a 
pasaluk or eyalet in 1580. 

Bribir: A small port on the Croatian Adriatic, and a haven for uskok 
corsairs. 

Bruck: A city on the Mur in southern Styria. 

Brzeth: Site of a small fortress on the Kupa, upstream from Sisak. 

Budva: This port city (modern Montenegro) was from 1420 part of Vene- 
tian Albania. 

Buzim (modern Bosnia-Herzegovina): A fortress north of Bihaé¢, taken by 
the Ottomans in 1576. 

Cakovec: The key fortress-town in Medimurje (q.v.), held from 1546 by 
the Zrinski family. 

Carinthia: One of three duchies comprising Inner Austria; its capital was 
Klagenfurt. 

Carniola: One of three duchies comprising Inner Austria; its capital was 
Ljubljana. 

Carpathian Mountains: The southern part of the long Carpathian chain 
divided Transylvania from Moldova and Wallachia. 

Castile: A kingdom that made up most of Spain; see Aragon. 

Cazin (modern Bosnia-Herzegovina): A fortress north of Bihaé, taken by 
the Ottomans in 1576. 

Cazma: A fortress-town east of Zagreb, held by the Ottomans from 1552 
to 1606. 
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Celje: A fortress-town in Upper Styria (modern Slovenia). 

Cephalonia: A Greek island in the Ionian Sea, captured by Venetian 
forces in 1500. 

Chaldoran (northwestern Iran): Where Ottoman firepower decimated Sa- 
favid forces in 1514. 

Cis-Danubian frontier sector: Western Hungary, from Lake Balaton north 
to the Danube. 

Cluj (Kolozsvar): An important city in Transylvania, now in Romania. 

Croatia proper: A name used here for the southern part of Habsburg 
Croatia; see Slavonia. 

Dalmatia: Used here to mean coastal regions ruled by Venice (now in 
Croatia and Montenegro). 

Drava: A major tributary of the Sava which flows east through Styria and 
Slavonia. 

Drina: A tributary of the Sava, flowing north through eastern Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. 

Dubica: An important fortress-town on the lower Una, now in the Repu- 
blika Srpska. 

Dubrovnik (Ragusa): A commercial republic, and from 1442 an Ottoman 
tributary state. 

Edirne (Adrianople): Ottoman capital, prior to the conquest of Constan- 
tinople in 1453. 

Eger: Important fortress-town in Hungary, north and east of Buda. 

Erzurum: A major fortress-town in eastern Anatolia, conquered by the 
Ottomans in 1514. 

Esztergom/Gran: Episcopal city on the Danube north of Buda, taken by 
the Ottomans in 1543. 

Famagusta: The fortress-town that held out when the Ottomans invaded 
Cyprus in 1570. 

Foéa: Foéa, on the Drina, was the capital of the sancak of Herzegovina. 

Gabela: Here, a name for the Ottoman commercial settlement at the 
mouth of the Neretva. 

Georgia: The ancient kingdom in the Caucasus, fought over by Ottomans 
and Safavids. 

Giurgiu: A city on the Danube in Wallachia (modern Romania), south of 
Bucharest. 

Glina: A river flowing mainly north, to the Kupa. 

Gori: A major political center in Georgia. 
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Gorizia: On the upper Isonzo/Soéa, Gorizia (now in Italy) was then part 
of Carniola. 

Gradec: The burghers’ town that was one of two cities comprising Za- 
greb; see Kaptol. 

Gradisca (Isonzo): On the middle Isonzo/Soéa, now in Italy but then in 
Carniola. 

Gradi8ka (Sava): A Bosnian fortress-town on the south bank of the Sava. 

Graz: Capital of the duchy of Styria. 

The Gulf: A Venetian term for the Upper Adriatic, from Istria to modern 
Montenegro. 

Gvozdansko: A fortress- and silver-mining town east of the Una in central 
Croatia. 

Gyor: Downstream from Vienna, anchor fortress for the Cis-Danubian 
frontier sector. 

Gyula: A major fortress-town in eastern Hungary, taken by the Ottomans 
in 1566. 

Herceg Novi (Castelnuovo): An Ottoman fortress-town at the entrance to 
the Bay of Kotor. 

Herzegovina: An Ottoman sancak from 1483; for the name, see Vukéié 
family. 

Hodidjed: An old name for the site of Ottoman Sarajevo. 

Hrastovica: A Croatian fortress-town east of the Kupa. 

Inner Austria: See Austria. 

Isonzo/Soéa: A river flowing through eastern Carniola (modern Slovenia) 
to the Adriatic. 

Ivani¢: A fortress-town and monastery on the Slavonian frontier, just 
north of the Sava. 

Izmir (Smyrna): An Ottoman port on Anatolia’s Aegean coast. 

Jajce: A major fortress-town on the Vrbas in northwestern Bosnia, held 
by Hungary until 1528. 

Jasenovac: An island in the Sava, near its confluence with the Una. 

Judenburg: A major city on Carinthia. 

Kamengrad: A fortress-town in western Bosnia. 

Kanizsa: After 1566, the anchor fortress for the Trans-Danubian frontier 
sector. 

Kaptol: Name for the chapter town that was one of two cities comprising 
Zagreb; see Gradec. 

Karaman: An Ottoman sancak in south-central Anatolia. 
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Karin: A small fortress-town in Dalmatia, taken by the Ottomans in 1537. 

Karlobag: Fortified and renamed, the small Adriatic port of Bag became a 
haven for uskoks. 

Karlovac: A new-style fortress on the upper Kupa, anchor for the Croa- 
tian frontier sector. 

K4rnten: The German name for Carinthia. 

Klagenfurt: Capital of the duchy of Carinthia. 

Klis: An almost-inaccessible hill fortress in Dalmatia, near Split, taken by 
the Ottomans in 1537. 

Knin: A city on the upper Krka, above Sibenik, taken by the Ottomans in 
1522; see Skradin. 

Koba8: A Bosnian settlement on the right bank of the lower Sava. 

Komarom: In the sixteenth century, a Danube island, and base for the 
Habsburg gunboat fleet. 

Koprivnica: A major fortress-town on the Slavonian frontier, between 
Krizevci and the Drava. 

Koroni (Koron): A Venetian port at the southern tip of Greece, taken by 
the Ottomans in 1500. 

KoSice: The main city in the eastern part of “Upper Hungary” (modern 
Slovakia). 

Kosovo Polje: In 1389 the Ottomans emerged victorious from a battle 
here with Serbian forces. 

Kostajnica: A fortress on the right bank of the lower Una, incorporated 
into Ottoman Bosnia. 

K6szeg (Gtins): A small Hungarian fortress that held off Sultan Suleyman 
for six weeks (1532). 

Kotor (Cattaro): A port in Venetian Albania, at the eastern end of the Bay 
of Kotor. 

Kotor, Bay of: A long Adriatic inlet (now in Montenegro), from Herceg 
Novi to Kotor. 

Krain: The German name for the duchy of Carniola. 

Kranj: A city in eastern Carniola (modern Slovenia). 

Krbava: A district in southern Croatia, of which Udbina was the most 
important town. 

Krbava Polje: Where Ottoman troops dealt Croatian forces a devastating 
defeat in 1499. 

Krizevci: An important fortress-town on the Slavonian frontier, between 
Ivani¢ and Koprivnica. 
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Krk (Veglia): A large island in Venetian Dalmatia, opposite to Senj and 
the Vinodol region. 

Krka: A river flowing down from the mountains which forms a large 
estuary at Sibenik. 

Kruje: An important Venetian fortress in northern Albania, taken by the 
Ottomans in 1479. 

Krupa: A fortress-town on the Una, important for supply lines to Bihaé; it 
fell in 1566. 

Kupa: A river that flows north and east through Croatia to join the Sava at 
Sisak. 

Lepanto (Naupaktos): The great battle (1571) was fought near this south- 
western Greek port. 

Lika: A district in southern Croatia, and from 1578 an Ottoman sancak. 

Livno: A town in south-central Bosnia, de facto capital for the Ottoman 
sancak of Klis. 

Ljubljana: The capital of the duchy of Carniola and now of modern Slo- 
venia. 

Lower Austria: See Austria. 

Marano (Marano Lagunare): A small Adriatic port in Carniola, grabbed 

by Venice in 1542. 

Maribor (Marburg): A city in “Upper Styria” (modern Slovenia). 

Marignano: Near Milan; Francis I of France won a great victory here in 

1515. 

Medimurje: A triangular “island” formed by the Mur as it flows southeast 

to join the Drava. 

Medvedgrad: Then an important fortress just north of Zagreb, now a 

suburb. 

Mezokeresztes: Here, northeast of Buda, the Ottomans turned defeat into 

victory in 1596. 

Methoni (Modon): A Venetian port at the southern tip of Greece; it be- 

came Ottoman in 1500. 

Milan: The hitherto-independent duchy of Milan was from 1536 ruled by 

Spain. 

Mining District: A sector of the Habsburg Military Frontier, now in west- 

ern Slovakia. 


Modru8: A fortified city in southern Croatia, held by the Frankopan fami- 
ly. 
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Mohacs: Here, on the Danube south of Buda, Suleyman destroyed the 

Hungarian army in 1526. 

Moldova (in modern Romania): An Ottoman tributary state, north and 

east of the Carpathians. 

Monyorokerek: A western Hungarian fortress, center of the Zrinski lands 

in Hungary. 

Morlacchia: A Venetian term for the Velebit Mountains. 

Moslavina: A fortress in eastern Slavonia, near the Drava. 

Mur: A river flowing south and east through Styria and Hungary to its 

juncture with the Sava. 

Nadin: A key fortresses in the contado of Zadar lost in the 1537-1540 

war; see Vrana. 

Naples: The Kingdom of Naples was ruled by the kings of Aragon and by 

their Habsburg heirs. 

Neretva (Narenta): A river flowing south through Bosnia to the Adriatic; 

see Gabela, Ploée. 

Nin: A small port town in Venetian Dalmatia, part of Zadar’s contado. 

Nitra: A river flowing south through the Mining District frontier sector 

(modern Slovakia). 

Nové Zamky (Ersekujvar): A new-style fortress, anchor for the Mining 

District frontier sector. 

Novigrad: A small town on the bay of the same name, part of the contado 

of Zadar. 

Novigrad Strait: A channel connecting Novigrad Bay (see above) to the 

Adriatic. 

Novo Brdo (modern Kosovo): A fortified Serbian mining town, taken by 
the Ottomans in 1456. 

Obrovac: A city on the Zrmanja River, near Novigrad Bay, taken by the 
Ottoman in 1528. 

Omi8: This small Adriatic port, south and east of Split, became a base for 


uskok corsairs. 

Osijek: An important city on the lower Drava, captured by the Ottomans 
in 1526. 

Oto€éac: A fortified town in the Velebit Mountains of southern Croatia. 

Pag: A long, slender island in Venetian Dalmatia, north and west of 
Zadar. 

Pakrac: A fortified town in western Slavonia, for a time the capital of an 
Ottoman sancak. 
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Palmanova: A star-shaped modern-style fortress in Venetian Friuli, built 
in the 1590s. 

Passau (Bavaria): Site for a 1552 religious compromise between Ferdi- 
nand and Duke Moritz. 

Pec (in modern Kosovo): The seat of the patriarchate of Serbia, reestab- 
lished in 1559. 

Pécs: An episcopal town in western Hungary, captured by the Ottomans 
in 1543. 

Petrinja: A river island rear Sisak, site of an Ottoman fortress taken by the 
Croatians. 

Petrovaradin (Pétervarad): An important fortress-town north of the Da- 
nube, now in Serbia. 

Ploée: Modern Bosnia’s Adriatic outlet, at the mouth of the Neretva. 

Poland-Lithuania: Sixteenth-century Poland-Lithuania was Muscovy’s 
great rival. 

Poljica: A small town in the contado of Split. 

Posonia: Latin name for what is now the capital of Slovakia (Bratislava is 
a modern coinage). 

Postojna Gap: In southern Carniola (now Slovenia), a passage across the 
Dinaric Alps into Italy. 

Ptuj (Pettau): A market town in Upper Styria, now part of Slovenia. 

Rab (Arbe): A midsized island in Venetian Dalmatia, north and east of 
Pag. 

Rijeka (Fiume): The major seaport for eastern (Habsburg) Istria, then part 
of Carniola. 

Ripac: A fortress near Bihaé. 

Rum: The name for “Rome” (Constantinople) in Arabic and Turkish. 

Rumelia: The “Roman” (1.e., Byzantine) or European part of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Sabac: A fortress on the Danube, downstream from Belgrade. 

Salé: A port on Morocco’s Atlantic coast, haven for an important band of 
Muslim corsairs. 

Salzburg: An independent territory; its prince-archbishop was usually a 
Habsburg ally. 

Satu Mare (Szatmar): A major fortress-town disputed between the Habs- 
burgs and Transylvania. 

Senj: A small port on Croatia’s Adriatic coast that became the center for 
uskok corsairs. 
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Shkoder (Scutari): A city in Venetian Albania, until surrendered to the 
Ottomans in 1479. 

Sibenik (Sbenico): One of the four major port cities in Venetian Dalmatia. 

Sibiu (Hermannstadt): An important city in Transylvania, founded by 
German colonists. 

Sisak: Habsburg fortress at the juncture of the Kupa and the Sava, site of 
a key battle in 1593. 

Skradin: A city on the upper Krka, above Sibenik, taken by the Ottomans 
in 1522; see Knin. 

Slavonia: Northern Croatia, including land between the Sava and the 
Drava; see Croatia proper. 

Slunj: The eponymous fortress of the Slunjskis, a Croatian magnate fami- 
ly. 

Smederevo: A Danube fortress near Belgrade, built by the last ruler of an 
independent Serbia. 

Soéa: See Isonzo. 

Solin: A small coastal town near Split. 

Split (Spalato): One of the four major port cities in Venetian Dalmatia. 

Srijem: A name for the Danube lands east of Belgrade. 

Steni¢njak: An important Croatian fortress east of the Kupa. 

Stubica: A Croatian fortress north of Zagreb. 

Styria: The duchy of Styria was part of Inner Austria; its capital was Graz. 

Susedgrad: A fortress west of Zagreb. 

Székesfehérvar: A city in western Hungary where, by tradition, kings 
were crowned. 

Szigetvar: The anchor fortress for the Trans-Danubian frontier sector, 
until it fell in 1566. 

Szolnok: An important fortress in eastern Hungary, taken by the Otto- 
mans in 1552. 

Tabriz: A great city in northeastern Iran, sixteenth-century capital of the 
Safavid shahs. 

Targoviste: The capital of the principality of Wallachia. 

Tbilisi: A major city in Georgia, now the capital of the Republic of 
Georgia. 

Terraferma: The Italian term for Venice’s mainland possessions in Italy. 

Timosoara/Temesvar: A city in southeastern Hungary, capital of a 
pasaluk from 1552. 
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Tirol: Tirol was one of six Habsburg-Austrian duchies; its capital was 
Innsbruck. 

Tisza: A major tributary of the Danube, flowing south through eastern 
Hungary. 

Tokay: A city in northeastern Hungary, contested between Transylvania 
and the Habsburgs. 

Topusko: A monastery town in southern Croatia, east of the Kupa. 

Trans-Danubian frontier sector: Western Hungary, from Lake Balaton 
south to the Drava. 

Transylvania (modern Romania): Part of Hungary until 1527, this territo- 
ry west of the Carpathians was thereafter an Ottoman tributary state. 

Trogir (Trau): One of the four major port cities in Venetian Dalmatia. 

Turopolje: A populous district in southern Croatia, south of the Sava and 
west of the Kupa. 

Udbina: A city in southern Croatia, captured by the Ottomans in 1527. 

Udine: The major urban center of the Venetian province of Friuli. 

Icinj (Dulcigno): A port city in Venetian Albania, taken by the Otto- 


am 


mans in 1571. 

Una: This river forms a westward-pointing arc, through what is now 
Bosnia to the Sava. 

Upper Austria: See Austria (Upper). 

Uskiidar: Across the Bosporus from Istanbul; a jumping-off point for 


armies headed east. 

Valpovo: A fortress in northeastern Slavonia, taken by the Ottomans in 
1526. 

Varazdin: A major fortress-city in northwestern Slavonia, near the border 
with Styria. 

Velebit Channel: An arm of the Adriatic, between the island of Pag and 
the coast. 

Velebit Mountains: A name for the Dinaric Alps of southern Croatia and 
southern Bosnia. 

Velika (Kraljeva Velika): A fortress in western Slavonia, north of the 
Sava; it fell in 1544. 

Veszprém: An episcopal city in western Hungary. 

Vinodol: “Wine country” was a name for Croatia’s Adriatic coast north 
and west of Senj. 

Virovitica: A fortress in north-central Slavonia, south of the Drava; it fell 
in 1544. 
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Vrana: A key fortress in the contado of Zadar lost in the 1537-1540 war; 
see Nadin. 

Vrbas: A river flowing north through western Bosnia to the Sava. 

Wallachia (now in Romania): An Ottoman tributary, between the Car- 
pathians and the Danube. 

Wiener Neustadt: The capital city of the duchy of Lower Austria. 

Yerevan: A major city in the northwestern corner of Safavid Iran. 

Zadar (Zara): One of the four major port cities in Venetian Dalmatia. 

Zagreb: See Gradec and Kaptol. 

Zemunik: A fortress ten miles east of Zadar, lost to the Ottomans for good 
in 1571. 

Zrin: The eponymous seat of Croatia’s Zrinski family. 

Zrmanja River: See Obrovac. 

Zumberatka Mountains: A range of hills along the border between Carni- 
ola and Croatia. 


TERMS 


akcge: Ottoman silver coin; ca. 1550, a Venetian gold ducat was worth 
about 50 ak¢e. 

akinci: Ottoman raiders, serving for a share of the booty. 

arquebus: A muzzle-loaded firearm, predecessor of the musket. 

Augsburg Confession: A Lutheran confession of faith submitted to the 
1530 Diet of Augsburg. 

Augsburg Interim: A religious settlement proclaimed in Germany by 
Charles V in 1548. 

Ausschusslandtag: A “committee-diet” of the estates of the Austrian 
duchies. 

avariz: An Ottoman extraordinary tax, imposed in cash or services. 

Ayan-i vilayeti: A collective term for local Ottoman notables. 

bailo: Venice’s regular representative at the Porte, usually serving for 
about two years. 

ban: The representative in Croatia of the Hungarian crown’s military and 
civil authority. 

bastion trace: A new style or fortification developed by Venetian military 
architects. 

beg/bey: The governor of an Ottoman province. 

beglerbeg/beylerbeyi: An Ottoman governor of governors. 
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Bektasis: A Sufi sect, popular among Janissaries. 

Beratschlagung: A word for consultation, e.g., among the provincial es- 
tates. 

Bohemian Brethren: A radical sect that emerged from the fifteenth-centu- 
ry Hussite movement. 

Bosniaks: A name for Bosnian Muslims. 

Bosnian Church: A group of believers deemed heterodox by Rome; by 
the time of the Ottoman conquest (1463) they were a tiny minority. 
boyars: A Slavic term meaning nobles, used, e.g., in Moldova and Walla- 

chia. 

Cabbala: A collection of medieval Jewish mystical texts. 

caliph: From an Arabic term meaning “successor.” Sultan Suleyman re- 
vived the title. 

camera/Kammer: The Latin and German words for “chamber” came to 
mean “treasury.” 

Captain of the Gulf: Venice’s naval commander in the upper Adriatic. 

cehaja: The secretary and general factotum of an Ottoman official. 

celali (jelali): Rebels who controlled parts of south-central Anatolia for 
some years around 1600. 

Chapter of Zagreb: For every cathedral church, there was a college or 
chapter of priests. 

Christianitas: The Latin term of which “Christendom” 1s the translation. 

Collegio: A name for the executive council of the Venetian government. 

condottiere: A “contractor,” a term used for military contractors or mer- 
cenary commanders. 

Congregation of Nobles (Slavonia): See Sabor. 

contado: The Italian term for “county.” 

Council of Florence, 1439: Representatives of the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople accepted papal terms for a reunion of the churches, but the 
agreement was rejected by the people. 

Council of Ten: A Venetian magistracy, originally focused on state secur- 
ity. 

Council of Trent: In three sessions between 1545 and 1562, the council 
reasserted Catholic doctrine, condemned Protestant doctrine, and de- 
creed reforms for the clergy. 

Count Palatine of the Rhine: One of seven electoral princes of the Holy 
Roman Empire. 
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Crown of St. Stephen: The crown reputedly wom by King Stephen (d. 
1038). 

Dar al-Islam: The “world of Islam,” as distinct from the dar al-harb (the 
world of war, i.e., infidels). 

defter: An Ottoman fiscal account. 

defterdar: An Ottoman treasurer. 

despotés: The Greek term, meaning one who has authority, did not mean 
“despot.” 

devsirme: A levy of (mainly) boys from Christian villages in the Balkans. 

diet (Hungarian): Magnates summoned by name, and representatives of 
county nobles. 

diet (Imperial): Made up of the college of seven electors and the college 
of imperial princes, lay and clerical. Representatives from the imperial 
cities had only an advisory role. 

dika: A royal tax on property levied in Croatia. 

divan: The Ottoman council of state, which included the vezirs and other 
high officials. 

dizdar: A fortress commander; the dizdar was often made town governor. 

doge: The chief magistrate of Venice, chosen for life by a complicated 
process. 

dominio del mar: Venice claimed “lordship of the sea,” since it kept the 
seas clear of pirates. 

Dubrovéani: The people of Dubrovnik (Ragusa). 

ducat: A Venetian gold coin. 

electors/electoral princes: Since 1356, seven princes of the Holy Roman 
Empire, including three prince-archbishops, had been vested with the 
right to elect the emperor. 

emin: An Ottoman customs official. 

esrafi: A term for local notables in an Ottoman town. 

eyalet: An Ottoman administrative district comprising a number of san- 
caks. 

fetwa: A religious decree issued by the Ottoman grand mufti. 

florins (Hungarian): This gold florin was worth a bit more than the Ger- 
man Rhine gulden. 

fusta, pl. fuste: An oared war vessel smaller than a galley but larger than 
an uskok bark. 

galleass: A ship with guns mounted on all four sides. 
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Genuine Lutherans: Those who rejected the Augsburg Interim; see Philip- 
pists. 

ghazi: A warrior for the Islamic faith. 

giovani: “Young men” was a loose term for patricians who disagreed with 
Venice’s policies. 

Gradisca War, 1615-1617: A Veneto-Austrian war provoked by uskok 
raiding. 

Grand Council: An assembly for which all patrician men in Venice older 
than twenty-five were eligible. 

grand mufti: The chief authority on Islamic law, appointed by the sultan. 

grand vezir: The sultan’s chief councilor, who presided over the divan in 
his absence. 

Gray Leagues/Grisons: A federation of cantons, distinct from the Swiss 
Confederation. 

Giilt: A land tax in the Austrian duchies. 

hajduk: A term meaning brigand; Habsburg hajduks fought for a share of 
the booty. 

harac: One term for the special tax to which infidels were liable, accord- 
ing to Islamic law. 

harambasa: Among uskoks, the harambasa was the elected commander 
of a bark. 

haramia: In Habsburg Croatia, a term for infantry paid at less than the 
rate for “Germans.” 

Hauptberatschlagung: A “high consultation.” See Beratschlagung. 

Herren, Herrenstand: In the Austrian estates, “lords” or magnates were 
summoned by name. 

Hofkammer: The “court chamber” was the sovereign’s treasury; see cam- 
era/Kammer. 

Hofkriegsrat: The “court war council,” in Vienna. 

Hofrat: The sovereign’s “court council,” or a “court councilor.” 

Holy League, 1571-1573: An alliance between Spain and Venice, medi- 
ated by the pope. 

Holy Roman Empire: A federation of largely autonomous territories great 
and small. 

homeni da fatti: “Men of deeds,” meaning able-bodied men. 

Islamdom: A term coined by the historian Marshall Hodgson; cf. “Chris- 
tendom.” 
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Janissaries: The elite Ottoman infantry corps, recruited from boys taken 
in the devsirme. 

Jihad: An Arabic word meaning struggle, also used to mean holy war. 

jizya: Another term for the special tax to which infidels were liable, 
according to Islamic law. 

kadi: As Islamic judge; in Ottoman lands, the kadi for each district was 
appointed by the sultan. 

kerseys: Light woolens, for which there was a huge and widespread de- 
mand. 

King of the Romans: The emperor-elect of the Holy Roman Empire, 
chosen by the electors. 

kizilbas: Safavid warriors were called “redheads” because of their red 
turbans. 

Kleinkrieg: “Little war”; a condition involving constant cross-border at- 
tacks on a small scale. 

Knights of Malta: Founded during the Crusades and based in Rhodes 
from 1291 to 1522, the knights were given Malta by Charles V in 
1530. 

Kriegsrat: “War council.” Inner Austria had its own Kriegsrat, in Graz, 
but see Hofkriegsrat. 

Landeshauptmann: In the Austrian duchies, the “head of the territory” 
was chosen by the estates. 

Landhaus: The building in which a duchy’s estates met, often built for 
that purpose. 

Landsknechte: German mercenary infantry, well paid and highly sought 
after. 

Landtag: A “meeting [diet] of the territory,” 1.e., a meeting of the estates. 

League of Cambrai: Formed in 1508 by states hoping to carve up Ven- 
ice’s Italian possessions. 

League of Cognac: A Franco-papal alliance (1526) aimed at opposing 
Charles V in Italy. 

Long Turkish War: The Habsburg-Ottoman War of 1593-1606. 

magnates: Great nobles, possessed of vast estates; see Herren, Herren- 
stand. 

mahal: An Ottoman term for an urban neighborhood. 

Mamluks: “Slave-soldiers” who formed a dynasty that ruled Egypt from 
1250 to 1517. 

martolossi: Originally, Orthodox skirmishers fighting for the sultan. 
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Morlacchi: A Venetian term for Vlachs. 

mufti: A recognized authority in Islamic law; an important Islamic city 
could have its mufti. 

musket: A heavier and more accurate version of the arquebus. 

Pacification of Bruck, 1578: The estates of Inner Austria agreed to higher 
taxes for frontier defense in return for religious concessions by Arch- 
duke Karl. 

padishah: “Great king,” a Persian title claimed by both Ottoman and 
Safavid rulers. 

pasa, pasaluk: An Ottoman pasa ruled over a pasaluk composed of a 
number of sancaks. 

Peace of Augsburg, 1555: An agreement by which Lutheran as well as 
Catholic princes in the Holy Roman Empire were free to determine the 
religion of their territories. 

Philippists: Lutherans who accepted the Augsburg Interims. See Philip 
Melanchthon. 

popolo: The “common people” of an Italian or Dalmatian town. 

(Sublime) Porte: The seat of Ottoman government, named for the high 
gate leading into the third courtyard of Topkapi Palace. 

provisionati: In Venetian Dalmatia, military “provisionals” served at half- 
pay until called up. 

Quraish; The clan from which the Prophet Muhammad was believed to 
have descended. 

rakos: A Magyar term for the Hungarian Diet. 

Rhine gulden: A gold coin used throughout the Holy Roman Empire. 

Ritter: A knight; representatives of the knights usually made up a separate 
“estate.” 

robot: A Slavic term for the boon-service or forced labor that serfs had to 
perform. 

Ruthenians: East-Slavic speakers living in (modern) eastern Slovakia and 
western Ukraine. 

Sabor: The assembly of nobles in Croatia proper; in 1558 it merged with 
Slavonia’s Congregation of Nobles to form a single Sabor. 

Safavids: A Sufi order, until Shah Isma’il I (d. 1524) conquered Iran and 
founded a dynasty. 

sancak, sancakbeg: An Ottoman administrative district and its ruler; see 
pasa. 
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sancak-i Serif: The battle standard believed to have been carried by the 
Prophet Muhammad. 

San Marco: From early times, Venice was known to its people as the 
Republic of St. Mark. 

Schmalkaldic League: An alliance formed in 1531 by Germany’s Protes- 
tant princes. 

Scythians: An Iranian people who in ancient times lived in the Black Sea 
steppe country. 

sehzade: “Prince”; a title used for the sons of Ottoman sultans. 

serdar: The official given supreme command of a major Ottoman cam- 
paign. 

Signoria: A collective term for the “lordship” or government of Venice. 

sipahi: A regular cavalryman in the Ottoman army; see timar. 

stradioti: Cavalrymen hired by Venice to patrol the Dalmatian country- 
side. 

sufi: Each Sufi order followed a revered master who taught a special form 
of prayer. 

syndics: Venetian officials, with ad hoc authority to survey overseas terri- 
tories. 

Szekler: A Magyar-speaking people in Transylvania, concentrated in the 
eastern Carpathians. 

Tatars of Crimea: An offshoot of the Mongol state, Tatars recognized the 
Ottomans as overlords. 

thaler: A large silver coin first minted in Joachimstal, worth ca. two-thirds 
of a Rhine gulden. 

timar: An Ottoman sipahi was supported by assigned income from a 
timar or grant of land. 

Treaty of Edirne, 1547: The first Habsburg-Ottoman treaty of peace. 

Treaty of Zsitvatorok, 1606: This treaty ended the Long Turkish War. 

Tiirkenhilfe: “Turk-help” subsidies were voted by the imperial diet for the 
defense of Hungary. 

umma: An Arabic term referring to the world Islamic community. 

Union of Brest, 1569: The Ruthenian bishops of Poland-Lithuania recog- 
nized papal authority. 

Universitas: A Latin term meaning a corporate body capable of collective 
action. 

uskoks: A term that originally meant a refuge, but quickly came to mean a 
raider or corsair. 
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Uzbeks: A Turkic people whose khans ruled much of Central Asia, east 
and north of Iran. 

valide sultana: The mother of the reigning sultan. 

venturini: A name for soldiers who fought for “adventure,” i.e., a share of 
the booty. 

vezir: A member of the Ottoman imperial council; in the sixteenth centu- 
ry there were five. 

viceroy of Naples: The king of Spain’s representative in Naples. 

Vlachs: A pastoral people of the Balkans, known for their fighting qual- 
ities; see Morlacchi. 

vojvod: A Slavic term meaning duke or military leader. 

zadruga: A Balkan-Slavic brotherhood of related families. 

Zaporizhian Cossacks: A federation of Cossacks, below the Dniepr rapids 
in Poland-Lithuania. 

Zonta: A Venetian term for an ad hoc governing committee. 
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